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Agricultural &ducation in America 
By T. & STEWARD 


INCE the state of Michigan chartered 
Michigan Agricultural College in 
1855 and opened it in 1857, agricul- 
tural education in the United States 


CoN 
A has grown, until today approximately 
seet Aes) 25,000 students of college standing are 


taking courses that may be grouped under the re- 
stricted heading of agriculture, and as many more 
are either attending agricultural colleges to spe- 
cialize in other studies or are taking allied work 
in other institutions of higher learning. Forestry, 
home management, preparation for business in agri- 
culture, for agricultural engineering or veterinary 
medicine, are among the allied fields. A recent 
compilation of statistics showed that there were 69 
agricultural colleges and 66 agricultural experi- 
ment stations. Most of the colleges maintain a 
division of agricultural extension, and many of 
them have branches of subcollegiate grade associ- 
ated with them. There are, in addition, thousands 
of high schools which offer work in agriculture, 
more especially since the Smith-Hughes act of 1917 
provided federal aid for such schools and for train- 
ing their teachers. 

- In a little less than 70 years agricultural edu- 
cation in colleges and schools has developed from a 
doubtful experiment into a force that is felt either 
directly or indirectly on every acre of arable land 
in the United States. And to this area must be added 
millions of foreign acrés in so far as they have been 
affected by the hundreds of foreign students, men and 
women, from Europe, China, Japan, India, Australia, 
South America and South Africa, who have studied in 
the agricultural colleges of America. 

Three quarters of a century ago the United States 
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Buildings of the University of Minnesota College of Agriculture 


included millions of acres of splendid land that had 
never been under the plow. It was populated chiefly 
by rugged and self-dependent individuals of the pio- 
neer type who were certain to press into the West 
and claim these rich resources of farm lands. It also 
was beginning to attract in swiftly increasing numbers 
an immigration of northern Europeans of a type sim- 


New Buildings Grow Faster Than New Trees 


ilar to the Yankee pioneers, Thousands of these took 
up their residence on the new lands of the Middle 
West, gradually pushing farther and farther along 
as the frontier receded. 

To these pioneer farmers the infrequent conflicts 
with Indians and wild beasts were of little importance 
by comparison with the battles they had to fight with 


the less picturesque enemies of agriculture. Grass- 
hoppers, drouths, fluctuating markets, fluctuating 
prices of the things they bought, decreasing returns 
from unskillfully tilled acres, or crop failures as a 
result of insect pests or “sour” lands beset them and 
harried them until assistance of some type other than 
mere legal fiat became necessary. Eventually this 
help came to them chiefly from the colleges of agri- 
culture, and it was due to their need that such 
colleges sprang into being. 


HE colleges were called into existence, then, 

by the public demand for a type of education 
that would do for the farmer or mechanical worker 
a service comparable to that done for the lawyer, 
clergyman, physician or teacher by the older type 
of college or the liberal arts-professional type of 
state university. 

The early growth of these agricultural institu- 
tions is sketched in Dr. Clarence Howe Thurber’s 
study for the Department of the Interior, “Fiscal 
Support of State Colleges and State Universities,” 
in which he wrote: “When the Northwest Territory 
became more settled and the agricultural class be- 
came a greater economic force, when the develop- 
ment of the railroads and of machinery called for 
more skilled mechanics and engineers, then from 
many states and sections of the country came the 

cry for a more practical education for the develop- 
ment of the agricultural and the industrial classes. 
Michigan chartered the Michigan Agricultural College 
in 1855. Pennsylvania had chartered a farmers’ high 
school—really a scientific agricultural college—in 1854. 
Iowa incorporated the State Agricultural College and 
Model Farm (Ames) in 1858, Illinois had accumulated 
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a considerable sum of money from the 
sale of the state’s public lands and the 
grant of two townships for a university 
received throughout the old Northwest 
Territory when states should enter the 
Union. Though repeated efforts to found 
a state university through legislative ac- 
tion had failed, yet by 1850 agitation for 
the immediate establishment of an insti- 
tution had become pronounced.” 


cn general attitude spread through- 
out the country and culminated in the 
bills introduced in Congress by Justin S. 
Morrill, of Vermont, granting to states 
30,000 acres for each senator and repre- 
sentative, the land to be sold at certain 
fixed prices and the proceeds to be placed 
in a permanent fund for the support of 
an agricultural and mechanical college. 
President Buchanan vetoed the bill after 
it first passed, but when Congress, in the 
midst of the turmoil of civil war, deemed 
it sufficiently important to be carefully 
debated and passed again, Abraham Lincoln unhesi- 
tatingly signed it. It provided that one tenth of the 
sale price of the land should be used for the purchase 
of a site for the new institution. 

Other important federal legislation affecting the 
development of agricultural education includes the 
Hatch act of 1887, providing $15,000 annually to each 
land grant college for establishment of an experiment 
station, the Adams act of 1906, which doubled the sum 
named in the Hatch act, the Smith-Lever act of 1914, 
providing federal support to extension work in agri- 
culture and home economics in co-operation with the 
states, and the Smith-Hughes act of 1917, providing 
federal aid for the training of agricultural and voca- 
tional teachers and the co-operative support of such 
teachers in agricultural high schools and special agri- 
cultural schools. 

One must look to the Morrill act to find the original 
fact making possible the colleges of agriculture. In 
the subsequent acts lie the chief cause of the rapid 
growth and expanding service of agricultural experi- 
ment stations, agricultural extension work, and the 
spread of secondary education in agriculture. Federal 
aid has played a commanding réle in American agri- 
cultural education. 


GRICULTURAL education today is seen at its 
most intensive in the work of a graduate student, 
studying for his doctor of philosophy degree, at an 
agricultural experiment station. His problem may be 
one in cereal chemistry or the control of insect pests. 
He may be studying land eco- 
nomics or the breeding of a _ 
rust resistant wheat. In the 
South he may be working on 
the eradication of the cattle 
tick or cotton boll weevil, or 
may be studying crop control 
through acreage _ restriction 
and the diversification of 
farming. This gives but a 
glimpse of him. 

In its extensive phase, at 
the extreme other end of the 
circuit, one sees agricultural 
education reaching the farmer 
in the form of a printed bul- 
letin, circulated by an agri- 
cultural extension agency, or 
hearing a lecture by his coun- 
ty agent, who, in turn, has 
been supplied with all the lat- 
est information by the state 
college of agriculture and the 
United States Department of 
Agriculture. Or his source of 
information may be even less 
official than that. He may be 
reading bulletins or hearing 
talks by agricultural agents 
employed by a railroad or by 
a concern which is interested 
in having farmers know the 
truth about the use of fer- 
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tilizers, farm machinery or superior seeds, Agricul- 
tural education is primarily a state function as a 
result of the Morrill act and the endowments in land 
resulting from it which have given these institutions 
the name of land grant colleges. 


T  panarg the 69 colleges of agriculture, 48 are land 
grant institutions, of which 23 are combined in 
the general state university, while 25 are distinct in- 
stitutions, separate from the state university, given 
over to such subjects as medicine, liberal arts, law, 
business and the like. In many of the distinct land 
grant colleges engineering and like technical subjects 
are included with agriculture. Purdue University in 
Indiana, Iowa State College at Ames, the agricultural 
colleges of Kansas, Michigan, Massachusetts, and Penn- 
sylvania State College are of this sort. Typical of 
the institutions in which the college of agriculture is 
combined in the broader university are the universities 
of Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois and Missouri, and 
Cornell University, of which one part, that including 
agriculture, is state endowed, while the remainder is 
privately endowed and unrelated to the state system 
of education. 

The land grant colleges of agriculture, therefore, 
supported chiefly by the states but made possible in 
the first instance by federal grants and still receiving 
rather generous federal aid that tends to grow rather 
than decrease, are at the center of the picture in 


‘American agricultural education. They are the heart 


of a system that includes at present five divisions, 
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with the municipal or county high schools 
which offer agricultural studies as a sixth 
link in the chain. 


HE first of five links is found in the 

service functions. These include, in 
general, agricultural extension work; 
courses in agriculture by correspondence, 
such as are now offered by Cornell and 
the University of California; summer 
project work, in which the young peop!ec 
carry out on their home farms in summer 
time the theory and practice they have 
learned during the winter, and the en- 
forcement of state laws having to do with 
agricultural matters. 

The second link is the school of agri- 
culture, which many states maintain 
connection with the college of agricultuye 
The third is the college of agriculture 
self, the fourth the agricultural expeii- 
ment station, and the fifth is graduate 
study by advanced students, often carri:d 
on as a joint enterprise between the c:!- 
lege of agriculture and the agricultural experiment st .- 
tion. Part, also, of the experiment station is the ¢\- 
perimental farm, which has come to play a large pa 
in the improvement of American agriculture throu. | 
the development of new species and the studies 
superior cultivation and cropping of known varieti 

Volumes have been written on each of these fi.c 
phases of agricultural education. No one is more i 
portant than another, for each makes its peculi:r 
contribution and seems to have its proper reason f«r 
being. It is through the service functions and t)c 
schools of agriculture, perhaps, that the actual dit 
farmer and his acres are most directly benefited. T\ 
extension division makes available to him the know) 
edge and discoveries of the research workers and e:- 
perimenters at the experiment stations. It also pr. 
vides much of the information through which tic 
county agents keep up to date, and it conducts aii! 
supervises the efforts of the boys’ and girls’ clubs tht 
have spread so rapidly in the past few years. Ca/f 
clubs, hog clubs, canning clubs and clubs of mai y 
other types interest the farm boy and girl in bett:r 
ways of doing the things they must do on the hone 
farm. Better yet, these clubs and the summer projet 
work that centers in the schools of agriculture mai:c 
for better farm life. They are means to an under- 
standing of the value of attractive dwellings, neat y 
furnished rooms, pleasant yards, and gentle cow- 
munity life. 

The need of the farm boy for a practical trainin: 
that can be entered upon without meeting too rigorou 

requirements and __finishe:! 

phe without spending too long 

time in the process has bee 
met to a great extent by th 
schools of agriculture main 
tained by the states as sub 
collegiate departments of th 
colleges of agriculture. 


= 


J UST as Michigan deve! 

oped the first of the agri 
cultural colleges, so Minne 
sota established the first o: 
these schools and the Minne 
sota Central School of Agri 
culture in St. Paul, part of 
the University of Minnesota, 
is the prototype of the others. 

Beginning somewhat later 
in the fall than the college 
and closing a month or so 
earlier in the spring, the 
school of agriculture offers 
either a three years’ course, 
aimed to provide practical 
training for the boy who 
plans to return at once and 
take up life on the home 
farm, or a four years’ course 
which fits him at its comple- 
tion to enter the college of 


agriculture. Stock judging, 
(Continued on page 993.) 
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A MILLING-BAKING COMBINATION 

HE National Baking Co., recently incorporated 

and shares in which are now being offered to the 
public, is first of the long predicted mergers of flour 
mill and bakery units. Whether or not it will be the 
last as well as the first doubtless depends upon what 
success attends this initial venture. 

The new concern is, as compared with the great 
baking combinations recently effected, small and rela- 
tively unimportant, being composed of a single flour 
mill of approximately two thousand barrels’ capacity 
and two baking plants. The latter’s flour require- 
ments will be an inconsiderable part of the mill’s pro- 
duction and, under present competitive conditions in 
milling, a part not likely to yield it a profit. On 
the other hand, the bakeries will gain no measurable 
advantage in the price paid for flour because of their 
association with a mill. 

Integration of milling and baking has heretofore 
been principally considered in connection with the pos- 
sible purchase of flour mills by larger baking com- 
panies. It is not impossible that this may be brought 
about, although, under present conditions in milling, 
these companies undoubtedly buy flour at less cost 
than would be represented by production in their own 
plants. The purchase of mills by bakers would almost 
certainly be beneficial to flour milling as a whole,. the 
market so removed being more than compensated by 
the improvement in conditions resulting from elim- 
ination of this destructively competitive trade. 

The value of the present small experiment will 
largely depend upon whether the mill is operated to 
benefit the bakeries or the bakeries are permitted to 
profit at the expense of the mill. Something may also 
be learned as to whether.or not the practice of baking 
combinations in distributing large bonuses in the form 
of no par value common stock can be successfully fol- 
lowed when the bakery earnings are called upon to 
carry a flour mill along with them. 





THE RAINBOW 

F esestian is high scientific authority for the assur- 

ance that, by hanging on long enough, millers will 
come again into a carefree state and enjoy plenty of 
tea and skittles. Nor will any act of their own be 
necessary to bring this about. They have only to await 
arrival of the time when multiplication of the earth’s 
population will create demand for every pound of 
flour they can possibly produce and leave people cry- 
ing for more, 

In' three hundred years, fewer- than have passed 
since Plymouth was founded, the world will have a 
bread eating white population of nearly a billion and 
a half, and almost half of these will live in North 
America. The United States will then be able to sup- 
ply only enough bread for its own use, and there will 
be no other land from which any occasional shortage 
can be made up. Today one acre of each hundred of 
the earth’s arable surface is sown to wheat; one acre 
in ten can be made to produce wheat, but not more 
than a third of this area ever is likely to develop full 
production, After that must come famine. 

But it is not necessary to wait the full three hun- 
dred years for conditions to become moderately seri- 
ous. At the present rate of increase, the world’s 
white population will have doubled by the end of the 
present century and the demand for bread will require 
an annual wheat harvest of nearly seven and a half 
billion bushels. Peace, energy and resourcefulness in 
developing soil fertility will be necessary to a degree 
now undreamed of. ; 

North America, with its millions of yet untilled 
acres, will, in the time of those now living, be no more 
than self-sustaining. First will come a reduction in 
the standard of living, and this will progress until it 
either falls to the present miserable level of eastern 
yellow races or is stopped by voluntary restriction of 
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population. Thus wheat, which has enabled the white 
race to extend its sway over all lands and which has 
been the chief factor in producing wealth and power 
on this continent, ultimately will restrain the tend- 
encies born of it. ; 

All of these facts are periodically expounded in 
gloom and despair by the great minds of earth, by 
those who interpret Nature by arithmetic and see 
figures in fields and running brooks. Theirs is a call- 
ing which shares the sadness of Mark Twain’s tears 
at the tomb of Adam, save that their downcast state 
is in concern for generations yet unborn instead of 
those which have passed. Adam lived in the sweat of 
his brow and is a worthy memory; the child of three 
hundred years from now may be shiftless and ornery, 
and not worth worrying about. 

Meanwhile, milling is here and before us, and the 
end of the century is not so far away. A not too fine 
calculation tells us that, by the time half of it is gone, 
the race between crops and appetites will account for 
the excess milling capacity. Another score of years 
will insure a steady market for the night run; and 
with the dawn of the new century the grandsons of 
this generation of millers will be meeting and making 
speeches about the evil of excessive demand for flour. 

What a wonderful thing is science, and how capable 
of infinite comics are group of figures! They are im- 
posing when set up row on row, and rarely is there 
any real nourishment in them. In this case they prove 
that far away and over the mountains flour milling 
will be a grand and glorious thing. But what of to- 
day? Can it be possible that some of the current sales 
of flour for indefinite date of delivery are being made 
with gentle concern for the hunger of ages yet to 
come? Are we unjust to those who cast aside the 
code of ethics and replace it with the mantle of charity 
toward future generations? 





JAZZING UP THE ARGENTINE 
YY eee as the ages march, Argentina sent 
us a.new dance step which it called the tango. 
Today, scrupulously honest in our world relations, we 
are returning to the Argentinians the tango’s direct 
descendant. With American enterprise, we are jazzing 
up the Argentine. 

To most of us, with recollections of school geog- 
raphies, the Argentine Republic is a curiously elon- 
gated triangle, turned upside down, with seasons all 
askew, and a dismal place called Terra del Fuego at 
its furthermost end. Much of it used to be labeled 
Patagonia, and was apparently inhabited only by 
mounted horsemen who chased cattle over the pampas 
with the aid of long whips. 

In recent years this picture has faded to give place 
to a vision of a country of far horizons, vast herds 
and fields of grain extending endlessly; a country of 
immeasurable riches, with but a small fraction of its 
arable land under cultivation but already a part of 
civilization’s great granary. With the passing of time, 
what was once a minor contribution to appeasing the 
world’s hunger has become an integral part, as vital 
and necessary as the surplus of Canada, the difference 
often between enough and hunger. 

Yet, as she has risen to new place and power in 
the business of provisioning a billion bread eaters, 
Argentina has done little or nothing to insure to her- 
self the thrills which properly accompany what other- 
wise would be a prosaic business. She has tilled her 
fields and seeded them, she has garnered her grain 
and sent it to market, she has taken for reward what 
the gods and the northern hemisphere gave to her. 
Argentina has produced in meekness and marketed 
by faith. 

Today these things are ended. November’s sun- 
shine still ripens fields in Argentina, but it ripens 
them already beset with ills. Now they rust and blight 
and lodge; they develop chinch bugs and barber worm 
and the elephant beetle, which destroys by leaning its 
weight against the stalk; they are subject to foggy 
dew and the destructive aphidide; hot winds blast 
them, frost makes them shiver and cower, and the 
transatlantic cable message falls upon them as a judg- 
ment. They are no longer mere producers of wheat; 
they are producers now of news to make the markets 
jump. 

“Traveled seven hundred miles, the pampas will 
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yield five to forty bushels per acre, red rust shows, 
lower stems are dry, exportable surplus will be re- 
duced.” So reads the cable message to enliven a dull 
December market. There is much excitement, much 
clamor in the pit, much oratory based on no knowl- 
edge whatever. Argentina comes into its own, the 
original production with two Topsys, two Evas and 
the entire cast just as it appeared for a ninety-day run 
in Kansas and the Dakotas the past summer. Ameri- 
can efficiency again triumphs. The Argentine is being 
jazzed up. 


CO-OPERATION IN PRODUCTION 


| N a letter to The Northwestern Miller, the manager 
of a well-known and successful milling company 
suggests that periods of reduced flour production 
might wisely and economically be met, in towns where 
there are two or more mills, by shutting down all but 
one of them and prorating the manufacturing savings 
thereby accomplished. Mills might run alternately, 
or the operated unit be determined by the capacity 
required, much as if the plants were singly owned. 
The plan might even be adapted to mills in neighbor- 
ing towns. 

The proposal undoubtedly is worth consideration, 
and there may be places where it could be applied to 
the profit of competing mills. The numerous difficul- 
ties which quickly come to mind are those which al- 
ways attend disturbance of the regular order. ‘There 
would almost certainly be trouble in distribution of 
retained and adjustment of discharged labor, in clerical 
and shipping details, in storage and disposition of by- 
products, in wheat purchase and mixing, in adjustment 
of flour grades to meet the standards and require- 
ments of each participating mill. 

Even larger would be the difficulties arising from 
state of mind. Each miller would unavoidably gain 
knowledge of details of the trade and methods of his 
associates; each would, probably without foundation, 
be fearful that the fact of joint production would be 
used improperly in competitive trade. All would, in 
the manner far too prevalent among millers, permit 
accumulated jealousy to surround the experiment with 
an air of watchfulness and distrust. These conditions 
are unhappy ones, but most millers will concede their 
existence. . 

If and where they could be overcome, a joint pro- 
duction scheme adapted to conditions might be worked 
out. Undoubtedly it would effect economies during 
periods of slack flour demand and reduced production. 
It is not, in the present low ebb of milling morale, 
improper to ask if those economies would be reflected 
in added profit to the millers or in still further in- 
tensity of price competition. 

Nevertheless the suggestion is commended for con- 
sideration by millers who are good enough friends 
with their neighbors to insure it a fair trial. If any- 
where such a trial is, or perhaps already has been, 
made, The Northwestern Miller will be glad of an 
opportunity to pass details of its success along to its 
readers, 


HITTING BELOW THE BELT 


"Rpts comes from the South that many 
millers are going over the heads of established 
jobbers and undertaking to serve the retail flour trade 
direct through sales on special terms. In instances 
these terms include deferred payment on open account. 

This practice is always more or less current in the 
flour trade. Normally it is limited to a few millers 
and to comparatively exceptional cases, Its tendency 
is, however, to increase in periods of low morale in 
the industry and resulting intensified competitive ac- 
tivity among millers. It is, while it lasts, much more 
destructive than open price cutting, since it not only 
brings no profit to the miller but serves also to break 
down the established distribution system. 

Milling always suffers more through violation of 
the rules of sound business than it does because of 
low selling prices. If the Code of Ethics could be 
written into enforceable law and all competitive effort 
be restricted to open cutting and slashing of flour 
prices, periods of depression in milling would be of 
short duration. Price cutting is fair fight in the open; 
poor selling method is hitting below the belt. 








The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, for 
weeks ending on the indicated dates, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


NORTHWEST— Dec. 6 Dec. 8 
Dec. 6. Nov. 28 1924 1923 

Minneapolis ...252,360 227,271 215,325 229,970 

St. Paul ...... 8,650 12,922 10,477 12,170 

Duluth-Superior 30,620 14,440 85,320 28,875 

Outside mills* .228,493 267,831 232,000 237,999 





Totals . -5620,123 522,464 493,122 509,014 
SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City...116,803 93,502 120,747 105,271 
Wichita ....... 28,517 24,124 39,659 36,259 
Salina ........ 18,351 24,741 28,790 20,650 
St. see - 45,012 39,319 42,895 20,821 


Omaha ........ 20,975 20,459 24,954 23,431 
Outaide millst..179,614 180,890 243,525 207,747 











Totals . .409,272 383,035 500,670 413,179 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Louis ...... 26,200 28,000 27,600 39,600 
Outsidet . 42,700 44,100 44,400 44,400 
Toledo ........ 31,500 35,200 34,200 33,700 
Outside . 88,487 35,389 50,928 44,765 
Indianapolis ... ..i.2 seeeee 12,475 10,740 
Southeast ..... 89,940 102,021 94,751 91,030 
Totals . .223,827 244,710 264,354 264,235 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... 28,262 29,430 38,560 60,173 
Seattle ........ 28,811 26,635 24,034 33,248 
Tacoma ....... 41,522 33,263 23,125 62,971 
Totals .... 98,595 89,328 85,719 146,392 
Buffalo ....... 207,975 173,118 177,740 119,863 
Chicago ....... 26,000 32,000 37,000 27,000 
Milwaukee .... 9,200 7,500 6,000 3,000 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points, for 
weeks ending on the indicated dates. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported te The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 

NORTHWEST— Dec. 6 Dec. 8 

Dec. 7 a 1924 1923 


Minneapolis ...... 48 38 41 
St. Paul cccccocee 40 Hh 48 56 
Duluth-Superior .. 83 40 95 78 
Outside mills*.... 68 67 58 58 
Average ..... 57 53 48 58 
SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City ..... 77 61 81 69 
Wichita ......... 43 37 60 54 
BRUME. ccccessecses 40 55 63 45 
St, Joseph ....... 94 82 90 43 
GURORA cecccccses 76 75 91 101 
Outside millst ... 48 48 66 63 
Average ..... 58 64 75 63 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
Bt. Lewis .ccccces 41 44 43 62 
Outsidet ....... 49 51 61 51 
ToleGO .nccccccecs 66 73 72 73 
Outsidef ....... 73 60 52 60 
Indianapolis ..... ee “e 62 54 
Southeast ........ 55 64 62 47 
Average ..... 55 57 57 58 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ......... 45 47 62 97 
BORE coccccccce 55 50 46 63 
TACOMA ...ccc000e 73 58 41 93 
Average ..... 58 62 50 85 
Buffalo ......+...- 87 82 74 72 
Chicago .......... 90 80 92 68 
Milwaukee ....... 77 63 50 25 


*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana 
mills outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Duluth-Superior. 

tSouthwestern mills outside of centers 
named. 

TMills outside of St. Louis, but controlled 
in that city. 

{Central ates mills outside of Toledo. 





NEW ENGLAND BAKERS MEET 

Brincerort, Conn.—The annual meet- 
ing of the New England Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation was held here, Dec. 7-8. An in- 
teresting program had been prepared, 
and among the speakers were Hugh W. 
Brown, of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Otto Cook, of The bitedeanen Co., 
Peter G. Pirrie, John S. Vandeleur and 
C. O. Swanson. 

The annual banquet was held at the 
Stratfield Hotel on Dec. 8, the speaker 
of the evening being Senator E. R. Rab- 
enold, counselor for the American Bak- 
ers Association. 
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Domestic Demand.—The rising market of the past two weeks has failed to 
stimulate flour buying. Impressive as the advance has been, buyers persist in 
their policy of holding off, except for current requirements, until after the first 
of the year. Most of them are able to wait until Jan. 1. 
Shipping instructions are being obtained more readily, 
in view of the fact that much of the flour now on con- 
tract was bought at prices lower than the present market. 

Export Business.—Export grades of flour did not 
follow the domestic advance fully, but were enough high- 
er to discourage foreign business. Canadian mills re- 
port a slackening in the recent brisk business to the 
United Kingdom. Pacific Coast mills find the oriental demand lifeless. 

Wheat.—The wheat market continued its skyrocket course last week, 
prices reaching the highest levels that had been recorded since early in 
March, when the decline from the $2 mark was well under way. On the Min- 
neapolis market, the December future rose 14c during the week. There was 
a reaction, however, during the first two days of this week. Outside interest 
in the grain markets has been active, and the recent change in the world’s 
wheat situation has materially affected the speculative mind. Liverpool was 
the strongest market last week, with excited purchasing in evidence. The more 
or less unanimous bullish sentiment continued to be based upon the situation 
in Argentina, where heavy rains were reported to be delaying harvest, and 
rust damage cutting prospects in central and southern provinces. It was 
significant that December wheat was at a premium in all markets, whereas a 
year ago the speculative futures were leading the advance that was then get- 
ting under way. The present acute shortage in foreign supplies of wheat con- 
trasts sharply with fair supplies and large forward purchases at this time last 
year. 

Flour Prices.—Flour prices have followed wheat to the peak of the pres- 
ent crop year, though the full advance of the grain options has not been re- 
flected in mill quotations, owing to somewhat easier cash wheat premiums and 
firm prices for millfeed. Mill listings indicate an average advance of 30@40c 
bbl since a week ago. 

Production.—Mill output last week showed improvement over that of 
the preceding week, which was, however, only a five-day working period, owing 
to the Thanksgiving holiday. Book accumulations are rapidly being depleted. 
Mill operations for the country, as a whole, are about equal to the average of 
the past two years at this season. 

Milifeed.—After a period of firmness on the advancing wheat market and 
on better demand from distributors and mixers, millfeed is quiet, with mill 
prices unchanged. Jobbers ask about $1 more per ton than a week ago. 








European Markets by Cable 


Lonpon, Ene., Dec. 8.—(Special Cable)—Demand is quiet, owing to high 
prices. Business is only possible at some shillings below the mill offers which 
follow: Canadian top patents 51s 9d@52s 9d ($8.78@8.95 bbl), exports 49s 
9d ($8.44 bbl). No offers of Kansas or Minnesota flours. Australians 45s 
($7.64 bbl), December, and 44s ($7.47 bbl), January. American low grade is 
nominally quoted at 31s 6d ($5.85 bbl), Argentine at 26s 6d ($4.50 bbl), and 
home milled straight is equivalent to 46s 6d ($7.89 bbl), c.i.f. 

Amsterdam.—Buyers are confining themselves to home milled flour, as 
imported is too dear. Mills offer Kansas top patents at $10.10 per 100 kilos 
($9 bbl), straights $9.30 ($8.29 bbl), Canadian exports $9.20@9.50 ($8.20@ 
8.46 bbl), and home milled, delivered, $8.65 ($7.70 bbl). 

Hamburg.—tThe market is firm, but sales of imported flour are very lim- 
ited. There are prospects for better business shortly, owing to the depleted 
stocks. Mills offer Canadian exports at $9.60@9.80 per 100 kilos ($8.55@8.73 
bbl), and English Manitobas at 38s 6d@39s 6d ($8.32@8.54 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—There is slow buying for future shipment. Canadian ex- 
ports are offered at $10.70 per 100 kilos ($9.53 bbl). 

L. F. Brorxman. 





Argentine Crop Prospects 


Buenos Ares, Arcentrna, Dec. 8.—(Special Cable)—The former reports 
that the damage caused to wheat by rust, smut and hot winds would reach 70 
per cent in Cordoba and 40 per cent in northern Santa Fé still hold good. In 
the northern part of the province of Santa Fé, rain has interfered with the 
reaping of the crops. The wheat market is firm, with an upward tendency. 
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| GRAIN FUTURES BLARKETS ) 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 








WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
May Dec. May 
166% 164% 161% 
173% 170% 167% 
170% 167% 164 
173% 170% 1667 
175% 171% 169 
171 168% 166 
Kansas City St. Louis 
Dec Dec. May Dec Ma 
eeevses 165% 159% 173% 1671 
Secccvee 170 165% 177% 172) 
Gscccece 167% 162% 175% 170 
Gi cvecas 170% 166% 177 173: 
Tihisees 172% 168% 177% 174} 
Di csssces 168% 163% 173 %& 1691 
Winnipeg Duluth durun 
Dec. Dec. May Dec. May 
S.cvcsec 152% 154% 142% 146 
Srcseccce 160% 161% 149% 153 
Socevsce 159% 158% 147 150 
Bsvcccds 162 162% 149% 1537 
Tesetase 164 166 152 156 
Gisedece 158% 161% 148% 152: 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
Dec Dec May Dec. Ma 
cocccce 16% 82% 74% 79 
Sir cévos 18% 85 16% 82 
Brececee 11% 83% 76% 81 
Bocscece 717% 84% 76 82 
Tevespes 78 84 76% 817 
Beeveowe 78% 84 76% 817 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec May Dec. Ma 
40 4 36% 401 
41% 45% 387% 415 
410% 44% 37% 407 
41% 45% 88% 41 
42 45% 38% 42 
41% 45% 38% 417 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec Dec. May Dec. Ma 
Svsvvvcs 93% 101% 89% 95 % 
Su vsccce 98% 106 % 95% 101% 
Gocctone 96% 104% 9414 99% 
Se ccccse 102% 109% 99% 104 
Tisccoes 106% 114% 104 109 
Beencece 105 113 104% 1094 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Dec. Dec. May Dec. May 
Boccccce 256 264% 255% 263% 
Sicccces 259 266% 258% 2644 
4 ° 262% 269% 261% 267% 
Srccecce 264% 271% 265 269% 
Fi cvecve 266 275 268% 273 
Brcecece 263 272 266 271 


Liverpool Wheat 


Closing prices of Liverpool wheat futures 
per 100 lbs: 


Dec. March 
WOO. B cccccccvcesoes +» 128 9%d 128 3a 
DOS. 8 cocccccrccecooe - 138 2a 12s 8d 
DOR 4 covoccvcccveceece 138s 4d 12s 10 %« 
WOB. B ccccccrsccvccses 13s 0d 12s 8% 
DOR, FT cecccccccscccceces 13s 5%d 13s 1%d 
Bes, GB ecenvwovecdssece 18s 4d 128 11% 





Weekly Visible Grain Supply 
Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on Dec. 56, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com- 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Changes 

Week from 

ending pre- 


Totals 
Dec. 6, 





Wheat— Dec. 5 vious week 1924 
United States*.. 61,483 +1,709 104,358 
United Statest.. 3,191 +279 38,265 
Canada ........ 105,820 +2,236 77,103 

Botale cocoseces 160,494 +4,224 184,726 


United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 


Totals .......... $39,900 —700 70,900 

American and United Kingdom 
supply— 

BOGAN occceccsce 200,394 +3,524 255,626 
CORN—United States and Canada— 

TE cers cvccces 6,453 +3,316 10,229 
OATS—United States and Canada— 

| SPPrerere 78,667 —3,317 97,849 

*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 


Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 








Flour quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Dec. 8. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicago 
Spring first patent ........... $9.00@ 9.60 
Spring standard patent ...... 8.75@ 9.35 
Spring first clear ............ 7.35@ 7.75 
Hard winter short patent ..... 8.90@ 9.50 
Hard winter straight ......... 8.20@ 8.95 
Hard winter first clear ....... 7.05@ 7.55 
Soft winter short patent ...... 8.90@ 9.30 
Soft winter straight ......... 8.35@ 8.70 
Soft winter first clear ........ 7.40@ 7.80 
Rye flour, white ............. 5.45@ 5.90 
Bee Ge, MEME we cstdeccws ees 4.15@ 4.80 
Family patent 
a a ee $8. wer a (49's) | 
San Francisco.. - @9. 


*Includes near-by fst tNash ville Fa. basis f.o.b, Ohio River ‘etme tor soft winter wheat flour. 





Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-Ilb cottons or 140-Ilb jutes. All 


Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$9.70@10.00 $....@.... $9.00@ 9.40 $10.20@10.40 -$10.00@10.30 $9.50@ 9.75 $9.75@10.85 $10.85@11.00 $9.65@ 9.90 * 50@10.00 
9.40@ 9.60 oese Meese 8.75@ 9.00 10. 00 @10.15 9.40@10.00 9.00@ 9.25 9.00@ 9.50 9.85 @10.85 net 9.65 oo @ cece 
6.75@ 6.90 eves as te 71.30@ 7.60 -@ 7.75 8.00@ 8.65 evee@reoce 8.00@ 8.50 8.50@ 9.35 -@.... -@.... 
8.55@ 9.30 8.75@ 9.00 --@10.50 9.65 @10.00 9.25@ 9.50 9.50@ 10.00 ie? een 9.65@ 9.90 9.00@ 9.50 
7.75@ 8.35 8.10@ 8.50 - @10.00 9.20@ 9.75 8.75@ 9.00 9.00@ 9.50 -@. 9.00@ 9.65 ooo @ ocee 
6.55@ 6.90 6.90@ 7.26 oe ce Qaooee occe@ueee cove @ucee eees coos eee coe @ecss esos 
--@. 9.00@ 9.30 9.80 @10.00 ee 8.50@ 9.25 -@. 9. 40@10. 40 9.50@ 9.80 10. 00@ 10. 25 
.-@. 8.40@. 8.70 9.50@ 9.60 8.00@ 8.65 *7.75@ 8.00 *7, 15@ 8. 50 8.35@ 9.25 9.00@ 9.50 9.00@ 9.25 
— 7.00@ 7.40 © co @eces weve Buccs ere Pere oe @.. 7.25@ 8.25 0660 sees 7.75@ 8.00 
SS a eer --@ 6.35 6.25@ 6.75 6.25@ 6.50 6.00@ 6.40 6.50@ 6.75 — ¢viep MD as50 
a ee Be ON -@ 5.65 ctee Bese 5.26@ 5.50 eet Pere 4.90@ 5.00 orteccce ccc e@ cove 
Straight Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
% 300%. 50 (49's) $7. S0@7. 60 (49's) -@.. $9.35@ 9.80 $8.95@ 9.05 
90@8.15 -@.. 9.35 @9. 50 9.90@ 10.15 9.75 @10.00 
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OLD WICHITA MILL 
DESTROYED BY FIRE 


Plant of Imperial Flour Mills Corporation 
Burned with Estimated Loss of Be- 
tween $50,000 and $100,000 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Dec. 8.—(Special 
Telegram)—Fire, believed to have been 
caused by defective wiring, last night 
gutted the plant of the Imperial Flour 
Mills Corporation, Wichita, Kansas, with 
a loss estimated at from $50,000 to $100,- 
000. Eleven firemen were overcome by 
chlorine gas. The mill was the oldest in 


Wichita. 
Harvey E. Yanrts. 





WHEAT MARKET RECALLS 
THAT OF LAST YEAR 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The wheat market 
of the past fortnight is recalling to mill- 
ers the wild price swings registered last 
year. A bull movement was under way 
at this time in 1924, and continued until 
Jan. 28, 1925, when the peak was reached. 
At that time Kansas City millers were 
paying about $2.05 for a good milling 
mixture. 

From that point there was almost a 
sheer drop until the middle of February, 
when $1.77 was reached. A reaction then 
occurred that lasted until the last of the 
month, bringing an advance of 21c up to 
$1.98, after which the decline was re- 
sumed, reaching the low point of $1.49 
in late April. From then until the new 
harvest, both wheat premiums and the 
market worked steadily upward again. 





NEW YORK BAKERS’ CLUB 
HONORS L. J. SCHUMAKER 
New Yorx, N. Y.—The Bakers’ Club 
of New York recently held a testimonial 
dinner for the new president of the 
American Bakers Association, L. J. 
Schumaker. F. Frazier, president of the 
club, in welcoming Mr. Schumaker de- 
clared that the industry might well call 
itself fortunate in having such a man as 
he to look after its affairs. Mr. Schu- 
maker thanked the club for the honor 
and the enthusiastic reception it had 
shown him. He appealed to the club to 
co-operate with the American Bakers 
Association and also to give special at- 
tention to the work of the American 
Institute of Baking. 





FOOD WAREHOUSE PLANNED 

OxtanHoma Crry, Oxra.—Over $1,000,- 
000 are to be invested next year in a con- 
centration warehouse in Dallas or Fort 
Worth, Texas, and in a chain of retail 
food stores in Texas, by the Great At- 
lantic & Pacific Tea Co., according to 
L. E. Whitbeck, of Jersey City, N. J., 
general tgaffic manager of the company. 
Probably a majority of these stores, he 
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said, will be in Dallas and Fort Worth. 
The company in recent years has expand- 
ed its line of products to include virtually 
all lines of foods handled by the wholesale 
grocer. 


FLOUR THIEVES AT 
WORK IN INDIANA 


Torevo, Onto.—During the past two 
months there has been a series of thefts 
of flour throughout northern Indiana, and 
the situation is beginning to get serious, 
inasmuch as there are no clues left be- 
hind. Flour dealers in that section should 
be warned to be on the lookout for any 
suspicious persons, and purchasers of 
flour, including bakers, should be warned 
against buying flour that may have been 
stolen. 

J. H. Harvey, of J. W. Harvey & Son, 
flour jobbers, Marion, Ind., advises that 
he has come across seven cases of theft, 
and that no doubt there are others not 
yet discovered. The list of thefts and 
amounts stolen is as follows: Anchor 
Mills, Rochester, Ind., 20 bbls; Hays 
Flour & Feed Store, Kokomo, Ind., 20 
bbls; Clover Leaf Mills, Kokomo, 12 bbls; 
Winegardner’s Warehouse, Logansport, 
Ind., 70 bbls flour and three tons’ sugar; 
Marion (Ind.) Flour & Feed Co., 37 bbls 
flour and 700 lbs sugar; North Man- 
chester (Ind.) Milling Co., 20 bbls flour. 

Rewards for the apprehension of the 
thief have been offered at Marion and 
Logansport. 








CELEBRATES SILVER ANNIVERSARY 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxita.—A demonstra- 
tion showing the entire process of bread 
making is to be given to housewives of 
San Antonio, Texas, in January, by the 
Steffler Baking Co., as a feature of the 
company’s celebration of the twenty-fifth 


anniversary of its founding. The pro- 
gram will be given in the company’s new 
$25,000 . building, now nearing comple- 
tion, in which, during December, modern 
bread making equipment will be installed. 
An addition to the building will be erect- 
ed early next year, giving it a floor space 
of 7,200 square feet. 





HELMS BUYS BOX AT THE OPERA 

Burrato, N. Y.—Paul H. Helms, for- 
merly local head of the Hall Baking Co., 
and now president of the General Baking 
Corporation, has purchased the box at the 
Metropolitan Grand Opera, New York, 
formerly held by the late August Bel- 
mont. The box is one of the most fa- 
vored in the house. 


SPERRY FLOUR COMPANY 
SELLS STOCKTON PLANT 


San Francisco, Cat., Dec. 8.—(Special 
Telegram)—It has been announced here 
that the Sperry Flour Co. has sold its 
Capitol Mill at Stockton to Chadwick, 
Sykes & Stone, San Francisco, the report- 
ed consideration being $280,000. 

The Stockton plant consists of three 
large four-story units and other smaller 
buildings grouped along the water front, 
including half a block of vacant land. 
The plant has been idle for several 
months since activities were renewed by 
the Sperry company at its Vallejo plant. 
Other property owned by the Sperry 
company at Stockton is not affected by 
this change. 





W. E. Zuprann. 





Bread and bakery products only oc- 
cupy fifteenth place in the list of Cana- 
dian industries, with a total annual value 
of about $49,000,000. 








Trading in Grain Futures—November Transactions 
Revised figures showing the total volume of trading in grain futures during November, 
1925. in all contract markets, as reported by the grain futures administration of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, were as follows, the figures listed representing sales only, 
there being an equal volume of purchases (bushels, 000's omitted): 





Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley Flaxs’d Totals 

Chicago Board of Trade ......... 1,260,703 297,493 $82,789 29,560 ..... «ween 1,670,635 
Chicago Open Board ............. 44,886 6,671 366 a. sktane <eene 50,935 
Minneapolis Cham. of Commerce.. SEB,ES 8 sevce 39,951 8,932 7,097 2,834 169,007 
Kansas City Board of Trade...... 40,045 11,227 See oo enere)§8 cents 38 ovese 51,639 
Duluth Board of Trade .......... TERLGTE 8 seece,. cda0-0 8,859 230 5,946 51,713 
St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange... 4,942 Bee tteey 0 bass e80es coves 6,817 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce. 1,931 763 774 See petee  cere.c 3,999 
San Francisco Cham. of Commerce 3 ....... cecce coves cence weoes 2 
eG ST eC eee ee ee eee ee S eeete 8 
Totals, all markets .......... 1,499,378 317,029 124,247 47,884 7,377 8,780 2,004,695 
Totals, all markets, year ago..... 1,339,724 557,384 203,696 111,451 4,636 16,180 2,233,071 
Chicago Board of Trade year ago. 1,118,467 516,003 175,346 88,829 ..... ..... 1,898,645 


*Durum wheat, with exception of 2,321 bus spring wheat. 
Monthly average of open contracts in futures on the Chicago Board of Trade (‘‘short”’ 
side of contracts only, there being an equal volume open on the “long” side; bushels, 000’s 


omitted): 

Wheat 
POOUOM, BOBS oc cwcccccccccecsecees 113,110 
Ph Misr hterees cece cen anes 119,174 
PS DED “o's cocccccccececoses 111,016 
BME, BORD ecccvccsvaciccccecéees 103,176 
SE ED od oe. b's 0 660-000 esas edheds 96,016 
NS web 26h 6000s 0n0060 0006800 90,783 
Me CEE oe s6bseccecnccccsctececeas 103,475 
Gs MD. ch wn ecto sebecebs seteewee 87,483 
SEE sed veseeccevetaseseadve 111,991 





Corn Oats Rye Totals 
56,161 50,211 11,730 231,213 
67,045 76,459 29,117 291,795 
46,647 49,720 11,869 219,252 
46,392 49,361 11,694 210,613 
51,983 43,652 10,924 202,575 
46,553 33,374 8,895 179,605 
65,271 41,976 8,515 209,237 
54,477 42,860 10,230 195,050 
83,546 96,067 19,805 211,409 
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HENRY POPPER, CHICAGO 
FLOUR JOBBER, DEAD 


Cuicaco, Ixtx.—Henry Popper, for 
many years a prominent figure in the Chi- 
cago flour trade, died suddenly on Dec. 
5 from heart trouble. Mr. Popper had 
been attending to his business affairs 
until just a few days prior to his death. 
He was 67 years of age. 

He organized H. Popper & Co. in 1893 
to do a wholesale jobbing business in 
flour, and for 20 years operated one of 
the best-known local flour concerns with 
Otto L. Kohnert, now of John W. Eck- 
hart & Co. In 1913 this business was dis- 
solved, and since that time Mr. Popper 
had offices at 130 North Wells Street. In 
recent years he only devoted part of his 
time to selling occasional cars of flour 
to customers with whom he had done 
business for many years. 

Mr. Popper is survived by his widow 
and one daughter. Funeral services were 
held on Dec. 8. 





INDIAN RESERVATION MILL 
GRINDS 16 HOURS DAILY 


Great Fatits, Mont.—W. G. Nelson, 
government miller on the Blackfeet res- 
ervation, recently announced that the mill 
at Heart Butte, which was built for the 
purpose of grinding wheat raised on the 
reservation by the Indians, has been 
grinding 16 hours a day since Nov. 2, and 
now has in storage enough grain to keep 
grinding more than three weeks. It is ex- 
pected that more wheat will be brought 
into the Heart Butte mill and to the 
Browning mill. The bad weather during 
the fall made the crop outlook dismal for 
a time, but the outlook at present con- 
tinues to improve. 

The northern Cheyenne Indians have 
delivered more than 6,000 bus wheat to 
the government mill at Lame Deer. All 
of the grain was grown on small acreage 
tracts along the streams by members of 
the tribe, despite adverse climatic condi- 
tions, hail and grasshoppers during the 
past season. 








TRADEMARK LAW REVISION 

Edward S. Rogers, counsel for the 
Millers’ National Federation, and chair- 
man of a committee appointed by the 
American Bar Association to draft a bill 
revising the present trademark law, has 
gone to Washington to confer with his 
colleagues on this committee. There plans 
will be formulated with a view to having 
the bill introduced early in the session 
and to facilitate its passage. When the 
Senate last convened the measure was in- 
troduced by Senator R. P. Ernst, of Ken- 
tucky. 





The Portuguese government has can- 
celed the law whereby wheat and flour 
could be imported into Portugal free of 
import duty. 








December January February 
6 13 20 27/3 10 17 24 31/7 14 21 


Movement of Wheat Prices 


March April May 
7 14 21 4 11 18 2 9 16 23 


June July 
6 13 20 


August 


4 11 18 25|1 8 15 22 5 12 19 





September 


October 
3 10 17 24 31|7 14 21 


November December 
5 12 19 
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NO CHANGE IN OWNERSHIP OF 
KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 





corporation. 


foundation. 


our company. 





Rumors are in circulation and have been published that the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co. contemplates merging with a large baking 


I wish to emphatically deny these rumors as absolutely without 
This company has not negotiated and is not negotiating with any 


baking interests, or bankers who might be acting for baking interests, 
for amalgamation, consolidation or for the sale of our property or 








On page 995 of this issue of The Northwestern Miller appears a full-page 
advertisement of the Kansas Flour Mills Co. carrying the foregoing official state- 
ment of its president, Thad L. Hoffman. The formal statement is issued and thus 
emphasized to set at rest reports and rumors growing out of official action taken 
at a meeting of stockholders of the company at Wichita, Kansas, a week ago. 
This action was reported to be a formal voting of authority to the president of the 
company to accept a price of $3,500,000 for the company in case such an offer 


should be received. 


News dispatches, in reporting this action, improperly assumed that the company 
was to be sold to one of the larger baking combinations. These dispatches were 
carried by the Associated Press and were widely published. 

Through an unfortunate occurrence in its editorial and copy rooms, The North- 
western Miller itself added to the story by printing, in its issue dated Dec. 2, a 
caption indicating that the company had been sold, although the text of the news 
article particularly stated that this was not the case. 

This journal is able to state from its own knowledge that no negotiations of any 
sort have been or are under way looking to any sort of trade between the company 


named and any of the baking concerns. 


It understands that, should anything further 


develop as a result of the stockholders’ action at its Wichita meeting, it is more 
likely to be in the nature of an expansion of the milling activities of the Kansas 


Flour Mills Co. 








CROPS IN AUSTRALIA 
DAMAGED BY DROUTH 


Metzourne, Vicrorta, Oct. 30.—Owing 
to the marked absence of rain grave 
anxiety is felt regarding the probable 
outcome of the Australian crop. In many 
places the precipitation has not been 
much more than half the usual amount. 
High temperatures and prolonged drying 
winds have also been experienced. 

Even as recently as a fortnight ago it 
was believed that a 38,000,000-bu crop 
would be harvested in Victoria. In the 
meantime, however, there has been a 
dramatic change in the country. Rain 
has often threatened, but has held off in 
a most exasperating manner, and hot 
drying winds have prevailed. Live stock 
has been turned into thousands of acres 
of crops, and should there be another 
fortnight of the present devastating 
weather, it is probable that the Victorian 
wheat return will not exceed 10,000,000 
bus. 

The conditions also are very dry in 
the western and southern districts of 
New South Wales, notably the former. 

Although the area sown to wheat in 
Queensland was estimated at 25 per cent 
above that of the previous season, there 
appears to be little prospect of obtain- 
ing more than a light crop. Frosts, winds 
and lack of rain are blamed for the un- 
satisfactory outlook. 

Thanks to more improved methods of 
farming and fertilization, and to the 
fact that varieties of wheat more suited 
to the rigors of the Australian climate 
are being used, it is possible that, if 
rains are received soon, an amazing 
eleventh hour recovery may be made. 
It is manifest, however, that even if fre- 
quent and heavy rains should fall, the 
Australian yield this season must be mil- 
lions of bushels below that of last year. 
Reports from New Zealand indicate that 
there is likely to be a considerable short- 
age of wheat this season, and that there 
is every possibility of government control. 

Cuartes J. MatrHews. 





MUFFETS COMPANY BUYS NEW SITE 

Burrato, N. Y.—The Muffets Corpo- 
ration, manufacturer of breakfast food, 
the plant of which at Batavia was burned 
several weeks ago, will be located in fu- 
ture just outside of Buffalo. A deed 


was recently filed transferring the land 
and buildings which were formerly oc- 
cupied by the Steel Tired Wheel Co. to 
the Muffets concern for a consideration 
of $50,000, 





CARL NILL HEADS NEW 
YORK STATE BAKERS 


New York, N. Y.—At the concluding 
session of the New York State Bakers’ 
Association, Inc., held on Dec. 2 at Utica, 
Carl Nill, Watertown, was elected presi- 
dent of the association for the coming 
year. William Wehle, Rochester, was 
elected first vice president, and W. J. 
Morris, Jr., New York, of the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., was named second vice 
president. E. B. Keirstead and Frank 
A. Lyon, both of New York, were re- 
elected treasurer and secretary, respec- 
tively. F. W. Dawdy, Elmira, and A. L. 
Sayre, Ogdensburg, were appointed to 
serve on the executive committee for 
three years, while W. D. Ebinger, Brook- 
lyn, was appointed to replace for one 
year B. E. Anthony, who had retired 


‘from office. 


A resolution was passed requesting the 
association’s board of directors to give 
consideration to a suggestion that the 
next annual winter convention should be 
held in the northern part of the state in 
some such locality as the Adirondacks. 

George G. Barber, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Continental 
Baking Corporation, was the principal 
speaker at the annual banquet, which 
was attended by about 200. His subject 
was “Our Responsibility,” and he men- 
tioned, among other things, that the 
habits of American housewives were un- 
dergoing a remarkable change. Speak- 
ing of sociologists who had predicted a 
time when every household would be de- 
pendent on food cooked outside the home, 
he asserted that the great responsibility 
of the baking industry was to convey the 
maximum amount of service to the public. 





MANUFACTURERS WARNED 
TO REGISTER FEEDSTUFFS 


Cuicaco, Irt.—L. F. Brown, secretary 
of the American Feed Manufacturers’ 
Association, has mailed a bulletin to the 
association’s members regarding the re- 
newal of feed registrations in many 
states. He also cautioned them to have 
the same information in the application 
for registration as that which was con- 
tained on the label. The bulletin reads 
as follows: 

“The time is again approaching for the 
renewal of registrations for the sale of 
feeding stuffs in a majority of the states, 
and J wish again to remind you that this 
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is a task which should be performed with 
extreme care. 

“It is absolutely imperative that the 
information appearing in application for 
registration be identical in every respect 
with the information appearing on the 
label of the feeding stuffs for which reg- 
istration is requested. 

“Feed control officials are continually 
complaining that many manufacturers 
are careless in the preparation of such 
applications, which frequently results in 
the imposition of a fine. Registrations 
should be secured before exposure for 
sale is made.” 


CANADIAN ELEVATOR 
OPENED AT BUFFALO 


Burrato, N. Y.—The terminal transfer 
elevator of the Saskatchewan Co-opera- 
tive Elevator Co., Ltd., the completion of 
the construction of which was an- 
nounced in the issue of The Northwest- 
ern Miller dated Dec. 2, was formally 
opened on Dec. 2 when a grain steamer 
from Port Arthur began unloading oper- 
ations. The mechanism of the elevator 
proved perfect. Among those present 
at the opening ceremony were the Hon. 
J. A. Maharg, president of the elevator 
company, H. R. Wait, of the Monarch 
Engineering Co., which had the contract 
for the superstructure of the elevator, and 
E. G. I. de Grey, who it was later an- 
nounced would become manager of the 
Buffalo plant. 

The co-operative company thus _ be- 
comes the first Canadian grain handling 
organization to enter into the physical 
handling of grain in the United States. 
The opening of this elevator completes 
the chain between the Saskatchewan 
farm and the over-sea market, the whole 
of which system is controlled by the ac- 
tual agriculturists of the province. Sev- 
eral boats are now en route to the eleva- 
tor, and it is expected that a large quan- 
tity of grain will pass through it before 
navigation closes. 








HIGHER FLOUR DUTY IS 
REPORTED FROM PRAGUE 


Pracue, CzecnostovakiA, Nov. 18.—An 
increased duty on wheat flour is expected 
to go into effect on Dec. 1, but it is 
thought that prices for wheat flour, in- 
cluding the duty, will be cheaper than at 
present. No interest is shown in new 
business; whatever purchases are being 
made are simply to keep customers and 
business. Wheat quotations at Chicago 
and Winnipeg are looked upon as specu- 
lative, and the opinion is held that these 
prices must break soon. Later on they 
will be based more on facts. 

German flours are offered far beneath 
parity, but permission to import these 
flours is not obtainable; otherwise, the 
market would be quite demoralized. 

Home milled flours are obtainable at 
about the same prices, delivered, as those 
quoted for Hungarian, Roumanian and 
Jugoslavian. The prospects for business 
in American flour remain as remote as 
ever, and it is certain that America will 
have to adopt a more competitive basis 
if she contemplates selling to Czecho- 
slovakia. 





WINTER WHEAT ACREAGE INCREASED 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—The 1926 acreage 
in the 11 wheat states traversed by the 
Santa Fe Railway is estimated nearly 
1,500,000 larger than last year by J. F. 
Jarrell, agricultural commissioner of the 
railroad. 

The largest increase in the new crop 
is in Kansas, which has 11,000,000 acres 
sown this fall, compared with 10,500,000 
a year ago. Oklahoma this year has 
4,000,000 acres, compared with 3,659,000 
last year; Nebraska has 3,500,000, com- 
pared with 3,353,000; Texas 2,000,000, 
compared with 1,822,000, and Colorado 
1,500,000, compared with 1,395,000. In 
soft wheat states, Missouri shows an in- 
crease of 153,000 acres and Illinois 22,- 
000 acres. 

“The average condition of growing 
wheat in most of the territory described 
is normal,” the report said, “except in 
Texas and Oklahoma, where it is above 
normal, and in a few Kansas counties, 
where it is below normal.” 





MONTANA FARMER 
IS CROWNED WHEAT 
KING OF AMERICA 


Great Fatis, Mont. — Montana 
demonstrated her powers as a great 
wheat producing state when L. P. 
Yates, of Fishtail, recently was 
crowned “Wheat King of America” 
at the twenty-sixth annual Interna- 
tional Live Stock Exposition at Chi- 
cago. This Montana farmer’s ex- 
hibit of hard red spring wheat, Mar- 
quis variety, won the highest award. 
In his sudden rise to the top of the 
wheat world, Mr. Yates dethroned 
Seager S. Wheeler, the Canadian who 
has been awarded this honor five con- 
secutive times. 

Canada was entirely outclassed by 
the Montana grain éxhibits which 
won 20 of the 30 awards made for 
hard red spring wheat. With the ex- 
ception of fourth place, the first eight 
awards were all captured by Mon- 
tanans. Laurels equal to those 
awarded for hard red spring wheat 
were also won by Montana hard red 
winter wheat exhibits. 

Joun A. Curry. 





LARROWE INSTITUTE WILL 
AID STOCK FARMERS 


The establishment, in Detroit, of th: 
Larrowe Institute of Animal Economic 
is announced. James E. Larrowe, presi 
dent of the Larrow 
Milling Co., is r 
sponsible for tl 
creation of the inst 
tute. 

This new researc 
organization is ii 
tended to study th 
many problems co) 
fronting the farm: 
who depends o 
dairy cattle, poultr 
and hogs as his chi: 
source of incom 
This fact finding o: 
ganization will wu 
dertake to survey conditions in dairy an 
poultry producing districts, and will kee 
the farmer posted on the most approve 
methods of getting the greatest profi 
from dairy cows, poultry and hogs. Dem 
onstration work will be carried out o: 
farms in all the eastern and southern 
states, problems in more efficient feeding 
management and production will be stud 
ied, and the results will be turned ove: 
to farmers. A bureau of inquiry will b. 
established, through which personal ser\ 
ice will be rendered to individual farmers 

Practically all the educational project 
of the institute were taken from sugges 
tions made by government agricultura! 
workers. Funds to carry on the work 
of the institute on a comprehensive scal: 
have been provided. In creating an 
contributing largely to its maintenance. 
Mr. Larrowe is helping to carry out « 
project which he has had in mind for 
some time. 














J. E. Larrowe 





WIDOW OF PIONEER KANSAS 
MILLER DIES SUDDENLY 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Mrs. Flora L. Hold- 
ridge, widow of the late T. J. Holdridge, 
a pioneer Kansas miller, died suddenly at 
her home in Independence, Kansas, on 
Dec. 2. Death was caused by a hemor- 
rhage of the brain. She had not been in 
ill health, and had attended a meeting of 
stockholders of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co. in Wichita only a day previously. 
She was 75 years old. . 

T. J. Holdridge, with an associate, built 
a mill at Pond Creek, Kansas, in the late 
’80’s. He later acquired the ownership 
of the Kingman (Kansas) Mills and the 
Anthony (Kansas) Mills. These hold- 
ings were merged with the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co. in 1912, and Mr. Holdridge was 
an officer in that company until his death 
in 1918. 
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NATIONAL BAKING CO. IS FIRST 
BAKING AND MILLING COMBINE 


Further particulars of the financial structure of the National Baking 
Co., the organization of which was announced in these columns a fortnight 
ago, became known last week with the publication of advertisements offering 


its shares.for sale. 


The. first issue of stock offered to the public is in the form of 7 per cent 


cumulative to the amount of $900,000, redeemable at $110 per share. 


It is 


offered by thé bankers, Baker, Simonds & Co., Detroit and New York, at 
par, with a bonus of one and a half shares of common stock. The shares are 


to be listed on the Detroit exchange. 


The circular advertisements state that, in addition to an issue of $3,000,000 
preferred, including the present offering of $900,000, for public sale, there 
will be issued 152,250 shares of a total of 500,000 authorized shares of no 


par value common stock. 


The properties listed as being taken over by the new company are the 
Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co., the City Baking Co., Indianapolis, and the 


Donaldson Baking Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


It is stated that the stock issue 


will provide funds for the contemplated construction of additional bakeries 


at Cincinnati and Dayton, Ohio. 


The total sales of the constituent companies are reported to have aggre- 
gated $4,793,000 in 1922, rising to $5,566,000 in 1925. Earnings were $109,981 


in 1922, increasing to $222,322 in 1925. 


Net tangible assets are represented 


to be $1,574,918, or equivalent to $149 per share for the $900,000 preferred 


stock now offered. 


The National Baking Co. was organized principally by W. J. Coad, presi- 
dent of the Omaha Flour Mills Co. The value of net tangible assets given in 
the advertisement suggests that this company’s property forms a substantial 
part of the properties taken over by the new company. 

It is stated that the Omaha Flour Mills Co. will continue its corporate 
identity and will be operated as an independent unit without change of 


administration or personnel. 


Also that the consolidation will “make possible 


substantial economies through the handling of flour direct from miller to 
baker,” resulting in “stable business for the flour mills and a satisfactory 


source of material for the bakeries.” 








LARGE LOSSES MADE 
THROUGH WHEAT DOCKAGE 


Great Faris, Mont.—Last year Mon- 
tana farmers paid approximately $400,- 
000 for hauling weed seed and trash to 
market with their wheat, and this year 
their transportation bill for this dockage 
will be more than $250,000, according 
to estimates by the agronomy depart- 
ment at Montana State College. Last 
year more than 1,250,000 bus dockage 
were carried out of Montana, and this 
year the figure will be slightly below 
1,000,000. : 

While the average dockage of 2.5 per 
cent in Montana is less than in any other 
spring wheat state, farmers here are still 
losing money due to the foreign material 
in wheat. The freight charges for haul- 
ing this material are a dead loss that 
can be definitely figured. In addition to 
the freight charges on this waste material, 
there is a loss due to the lower prices 
obtainable for grain containing dockage, 
and a further loss caused by reduced 
yield per acre. 

Careful cleaning of the wheat before 
it leaves the farm, and the utilization of 
screenings for stock feed, are recom- 
mended as a solution to the problem by 
the Montana experiment station. Experi- 
ments as to the value of screenings for 
stock feed are now being conducted by 
Dr. W. E. Joseph, who, in a recent re- 
port, states that good results have been 
obtained by feeding screenings to ewe 
lambs. 





AUSTRALIANS BOOK SPACE 
FOR EXPORTS OF WHEAT 


MEtzourne, Victoria, Oct. 30.—Since 
August, space has been chartered for the 
shipment of more than 7,500,000 bus Aus- 
tralian wheat. This is a normal charter- 
ing for the period of the year. So far 
25 vessels to take an average of 7,000 
tons each have been secured, and most 
of them are British. The remainder are 
drawn from various European countries. 

The rates range 40s ton for Western 
Australian cargoes, and 43s 9d for car- 
goes from New South Wales, Victoria 
and South Australia. One charter just 


secured for New South Wales cost only 


43s. Shippers report that the offerings 
of charters are normal, and are not 
affected by the strike, which is still in full 
swing. No difficulty is in se- 
curing adequate space to ship all the 
exportable surplus, nor do the shippers 
expect to have to pay higher freights 
than those at which space already has 
been booked. It is predicted that there 
will be heavy chartering during the next 
few weeks. Cuartes J. Matruews.. 


WHEAT POOLING LIKELY TO 
BE ADOPTED IN VICTORIA 


Metsourne, Vicrorta, Oct. 80.—The 
bill now before the Victorian parliament 
to insure the satisfactory financing of 
the voluntary wheat pool is meeting with 
opposition from certain labor members 
and representatives of the country party. 
They maintain that any pool which is to 
be aided by the state should be made a 
compulsory one. They say that other- 
wise the farmers’who take part in the 
pool cannot receive the fullest possible 
return for their wheat. 

The measure provides for a guaranty 
of 75 per cent of the market value of the 
wheat, which is considered generous. It 
is intended that the pool shall be al- 
lowed to operate for three years to enable 
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its managers to plan ahead and to test 
thoroughly its possibilities. 

Notwithstanding the opposition the bill 
has received, it is considered that it is 
certain of passage, as the majority of the 
legislature is in favor of it. 

The committee of the New South 
Wales voluntary pool has made total 
payments to date of 5s 7d bu, which rep- 
resents 5s 142d after freight charges 
have been met. The two Western Aus- 
tralian pools have paid 5s 6d and 6s, re- 
spectively, to their members. From these 
payments, freight must also be deducted, 
but the pools have promised further divi- 
dends. Cuartes J. Matruews. 





AUSTRALIAN WHEAT EXPORTS 
INCREASE; FLOUR DECLINES 


Metsovurne, Vicroria, Oct. 80.—Fig- 
ures collected by private authorities indi- 
cate that the shipments of breadstuffs 
from Australia this year have been on 
a much heavier scale than were those in 
1923-24. Since the beginning of Decem- 
ber, 1924, the equivalent of 114,795,514 
bus wheat has been dispatched, compared 
with 72,223,514 in the corresponding pe- 
riod of last year. The increase is in the 
form of wheat, as flour exports are 
smaller. The Commonwealth has for- 
warded 99,211,210 bus wheat this year, 
against only 54,367,293 in 1924, and 342,- 
439 short tons of flour, contrasted with 
871,995 a year ago. 

Cuartes J. Matruews. 





MILL OFFALS SCARCE IN VICTORIA 
Metzovurne, Victoria, Oct. 30.—Owing 
to the continued dry weather in Victoria 
the price of feedstuffs has hardened con- 
siderably. At the present time it is prac- 
tically impossible to meet the demand for 
bran and pollard. This is also due to 
the shortness of supplies brought about 
by the inactivity in the over-sea flour 
trade. 
Cuartes J. Matruews. 





WILL DOUBLE BREAD CAPACITY 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Wichita (Kan- 
sas) Home Baking Co. has started work 
on an addition to its plant which will 
double its present capacity of 12,000 
loaves daily. The addition is being built 
directly south of the older plant. The 
bakery, of which J. E. Murray is man- 
ager, was opened three years ago. It is 
independent of all other bakeries. 








To Combat Unfair Criticism of 
Bread and Cake 





Jean K. Rich 


EAN K. Rich, who has made an ex- 
J tensive study of home economics at 
the University of Wisconsin, has re- 
cently been appointed to direct the work 
of the department of nutritional ¢duca- 
tion of the American Institute of Baking. 


‘criticisin, 


Miss Rich has for several years directed 
her efforts to the field of commercial 
home economics, co-operating in educa- 
tional promotional work with various 
women’s clubs and other organizations. 
She has been active in the business wom- 
en’s section of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, and has a wide ac- 
quaintance with writers and editors in the 
popular and scientific fields as well as 
with home economics workers of school 
and university staffs. 

Miss Rich will direct the efforts of the 
department toward stressing the impor- 
tance of the cereal foods in the nutrition 
of children and the public generally. 
Popular lectures, contributions to the 
programs of medical and dental societies, 
the publication of scientific and popular 
articles, and the directing of investiga- 
tions in the field of nutrition with special 
reference to the securing of additional 
data as to the value of bakery products 
in the dietary, are some of the methods 
which will be used to bring home this 
point. 

“The new department has a splendid 
work to do, but its progress will be deter- 
mined by the co-operation Miss Rich re- 
ceives from bakers,’ H. E. Barnard, 
president of the American Institute of 
Baking, says. “As an initial step she re- 
quests constant information as to ways 
in which the department can be of service 
either by furnishing speakers and lectur- 
ers for public and professional peageus, 
of popular material for distribution by 
bakers, of articles for combating unfair 
and information for house- 
wives on the use of bread and cake.” 
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WORK ON NEW COST 
SYSTEM IS BEGUN 


Trial Installations Begun in a Number of 
Mills—H. H. Hanneman to Have Charge 
of Field Work and to Visit Mills 


Cuicaco, Inu.—A. P. Husband, secre- 
tary of the Millers’ National Federation, 
announces that trial installations of the 
uniform cost and accounting system for 
the milling industry, approved by the 
controllers’ council of the Federation and 
adopted at its recent meeting at Chicago 
on Nov. 19, were commenced in a num- 
ber of mills on Dec. 7. Those in which 
trial installations are made will be visited 
occasionally in order to explain any diffi- 
culties which might arise in connection 
with its actual operation. This will be 
done by the Federation, and will not en- 
tail any expenditure by mills, Mr. Hus- 
band advises. 

H. H. Hanneman will do the field work, 
under the supervision of Stevenson, Har- 
rison & Jordan, engineers, who made the 
original investigation of the systems now 
being used in various mills, and who pre- 
pared the uniform cost and accounting 
system adopted by the Federation. Mr. 
Hanneman has had 15 years’ experience 
with accounting systems, having been 
particularly engaged in mill accounting 
for most of that time. During the past 
year he has been connected with the 
Livingston Economic Service, Minneapo- 
lis, and during that time he made an in- 
vestigation of accounting procedure and 
a survey of actual costs in a number of 
northwestern mills. Mr. Hanneman 
therefore brings to the work not only a 
long experience in mill accounting, but 
also the knowledge gained from his sur- 
vey of northwestern mills. 

Mr. Husband states that it is desirable 
that as many installations of the system 
be set up during the next few months as 
possible, in order that its practical opera- 
tion and administrative value may be 
demonstrated in advance of its general 
adoption. Members of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation who desire to have the 
system installed are requested to notify 
A. P. Husband, secretary of the Federa- 
tion, at his office at 108 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago. 


BUFFALO WANTS OPERATIVE 
MILLERS TO MEET THERE 


Burrato, N. Y.—Representatives of 
Buffalo flour mills met recently at the 
Hotel Buffalo to discuss an attempt to 
bring the 1926 convention of the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers to Buffalo 
next June. 

The millers voted unanimously in favor 
of the proposition, and also decided to re- 
quest the association to renew its annual 
exhibit with next year’s meeting. A com- 
mittee was named to assist the convention 
bureau of the Buffalo Chamber of Com- 
merce in its efforts to obtain the conven- 
tion. M. S. Howe, of the Hecker-Jones- 
Jewell Milling Co., is chairman, and the 
other members are H. H. Trapp, of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., and Earl If. 
Barker, of the Washburn Crosby Co. 











R. VAN EVERA WILL OPEN 
OFFICE ON PACIFIC COAST 


Kansas Ciry, Mo. — Reynier Van 
Evera, Kansas City flour broker, will 
open another office soon after Jan. 1, 
which will care for trade on the Pacific 
Coast. It will be located in Los Angeles. 
Miss Elsie McQuiston, who was asso- 
ciated with Mr. Van Evera in Kansas 
City for several years, will manage the 
new office as secretary-treasurer. T. R. 
Botts will be sales director. Mr. Botts 
has resigned his position as a sales man- 
ager for the Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo. N. W. Cessna will also be 
associated with the office in sales work. 

The business will be known as the Rey- 
nier Van Evera Co. Mr. Van Evera will 
remain in Kansas City. 





It is announced that the Norway-Mex- 
ico-Gulf line has re-entered the service 
between Baltimore and Norwegian ports, 
and that the Swedish-American-Mexico 
line will te-open its Baltimore-Scandina- 
vian service on Dec. 15. Furness, Withy 
& Co., Ltd., steamship owners and agents, 
are the local representatives of both lines. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 

Wheat prices at Minneapolis for the 
week ending Dec. 5 show an advance of 
about 15c bu over the preceding week. 
The market continues to exhibit strength. 
Flour prices have been advanced 60c 
bbl, and are now well above former high 
levels for the crop year. 

Directions Are Slow.—Contrary to ex- 
pectations, the strength has had a de- 
pressing effect, both upon new business 
and shipping directions. Buyers now 
have a nice profit in their old. bookings, 
but they are just as slow about ordering 
the flour out as they were when it 
showed them a loss. City millers say 
that they ought to be running to full 
capacity, instead of at less than 50 per 
cent, as is the case at present due to 
the lack of directions. Evidently the 
trade is trying to get stocks down to a 
low point against stock taking time, or 
else it has bought more than it can 
readily assimilate. 

Sales Lightest on Crop.—Sales last 
week, according to some of the largest 
millers, were the lightest on this crop. 
Actual bookings in several instances 
were less than 20 per cent of capacity. 

The situation in first clears has im- 
proved somewhat. That grade has been 
moving a little more freely, and mills 
which were offering them freely at 25@ 
80c bbl under the nominal market, have 
disposed of their surplus and advanced 
the price about 50c. Second clear is 
scarce and in fair request. One big Min- 
neapolis company reports that it has 
enough business on its books to absorb 
its production of second clear until 
March. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 Ibs: 


Short patent, 98-lb Dec. 8 Year ago 

COCCOM ccccccccce *,.$9.70@10.00 $8.85 @9.30 
Standard patent .... 9.40@ 9.60 8.65@8.90 
Second patent ...... 9.10@ 9.30 8.40@8.60 
*Fancy clear, jute... 8.55@ 8.75 17.35@7.65 
*First clear, jute.... 6.75@ 6.90 6.60@6.90 
*Second clear, jute.. 4.40@ 5.10 5.00@5.85 

*140-lb jutes. 

RYE FLOUR 


Rye flour has strengthened even more 
than wheat flour, being up 90@95c bbl. 
When the market first began to ad- 
vance, a good many buyers who had pre- 
viously hesitated about adding to their 
holdings came in and bought moderately. 
At the higher levels, however, little busi- 
ness has been done. Directions are com- 
ing in freely, and rye mills are operating 
at near to capacity. 

Pure white flour is quoted at $6.55@ 
6.65 bbl, pure medium at $5.65@5.75, 
and pure dark at $4.20@4.30, in 98-Ib 
cotton sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Three northwestern rye mills last week 
made 12,545 bbls flour, compared with 
14,021 the previous week. 


DURUM 


Durum has kept pace with the ad- 
vance in bread wheats, but the strength 
has not produced any business to speak 
of for the mills. Directions are fair, 
and the indications are that some jobbers 
and manufacturers may be taking ad- 
vantage of the advance to make a profit 
on their old bookings. There is some 
reselling going on at a price the mills 
could not meet at current wheat values. 
Until these surpluses are worked off and 
buyers are satisfied as to the stability 
of the market, millers do not look for 
any activity. 

No. 2 semolina is quoted at 5c Ib, bulk, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis, and No. 8 semolina 
and durum fancy patent at 4%c. 

In the week ending Dec. 5, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 59,768 
bbls durum products, compared with 65,- 
488 the previous week, 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 28 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 19 were in operation Dec. 8: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.'s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.'s 
A and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A, A South, 
Anchor, Lincoln, Palisade and Phoenix mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mills. 

The Mills of Albert Lea’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.'s B, C,.E, F, G and 
rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity . output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov, 29-Dec. 5.. 522,000 252,360 48 
Previous week .. 522,000 227,271 44 
Year ago ....... 559,800 215,325 38 
Two years ago... 561,100 229,969 41 
Three years ago. 560,400 343,432 61 
Four years ago.. 546,000 183,120 33 
Five years ago... 546,000 296,545 54 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 5,165 bbls last week, 300 
in the previous week, 7,643 a year ago, 
and 1,428 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 

South Dakota, Montana (figures for 1925 

only), and two from Iowa, as reported 

to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 
parisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5... 357,690 237,143 66 
Previous week .. 420,990 280,753 67 
Year ago ....... 424,890 242,477 57 
Two years ago... 385,440 226,428 59 
Three years ago. 392,640 244,157 62 
Four years ago.. 421,890 174,325 40 
Five years ago.. 411,390 199,214 48 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1925 1924 1925 1924 
Nov. 7 64 70,715 302,705-272,065 2,317 16,523 
Nov. 14 64 70,715 290,820 250,172 1,894 6,156 
Nov. 21 61 68,915 290,309 254,572 2,788 8,857 
Nov. 28 63 70,165 280,753 232,532 1,381 5,247 
Dec. 5. 49 59,615 237,143 205,708 255 7,330 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 
Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by 50 “outside” mills 
in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana (figures for 1925 only), and 
Iowa, with a daily capacity of 57,605 bbls 
from Sept. 1 to Dec. 5, 1925, with com- 

parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted) : 
7 r-Output—, -—Exports— 


1925 1924 1925 1924 

Minneapolis ....... 4,229 3,303 27 105 

ee WOE pcs csccces 173 122 eae eee 

Duluth-Superior .. 386 385 eee eee 

OGRRMRS cccccsscwes 3,976 3,710 44 110 
WHEAT 


Milling demand is confined largely to 
heavy protein wheat. Light test wheat is 
hard to move, except at a stiff discount. 
Terminal elevator companies are picking 
this up for mixing. Offerings have been 
fairly free of late, though advices from 
the country might indicate a dropping off 
in arrivals. denen are still Sarin a 
little for eastern mill account. 

Deliveries on December contracts have 
been rather light. Up to Dec. 8, total de- 
liveries were only 311,000 bus. 

The trading basis has been switched 
from the December to the May option; 
premiums show a decline for the week. 
Ordinary No. 1 northern is quoted at 8 
@4c over May, 11% per cent protein 
wheat 4@5c over, 12 per cent 8@10c over, 
12% per cent 11@13c over, 13 per cent 
15@li7e over, 14 per cent 17@20c over, 
and 15 per cent 20@28c over. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Dec. 5 
was $1.84% @1.58%, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.29%@1,51%. No. 1 amber closed Dec. 
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8 at $1.45%,@1.56%4, and No. 1 durum at 
$1.40% @1.50%4. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Dec. 5 
was $1.60%@1.91%%, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.60%@1.73%. No. 1 dark closed 
Dec. 8 at $1.701%,@1.87%, and No. 1 
northern $1.704%,@1.71%. 

Based on the close, Dec. 8, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.52 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.49; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.59, No. 1 northern $1.56; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.52, No. 1 northern. $1.49; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.54, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.45, 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on Dec. 5, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

1925 1924 1923 1922 





No. 1 dark ..... 2,234 3,264 4,293 1,020 
No, 1 northern. 451 2,929 1,393 284 
No. 2 northern. 147 937 1,615 234 
OCERETS. cciowces 4,195 5,345 9,554 2,797 

Totals ....... 7,027 12,475 16,855 4,335 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1 to Dec. 5, 1925, 
compared with the corresponding period 
of previous years, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted): 

) 1925 1924 1923 1922 





Minneapolis .. 47,362 652,796 47,824 65,757 
Duluth ...... 47,679 82,530 20,974 36,957 
Petals oocce 95,041 135,326 68,798 92,714 


COARSE GRAINS 


The range of coarse grains at Minne- 
apolis for the week ending Dec. 5, and 
the closing prices on Dec. 7, were, re- 
spectively: No. 3 yellow corn 764%2@ 
83%,c, 80@83c; No. 3 white oats, 3542 
@39%c, 389@394%2c; No. 2 rye, 87%c@ 
$1.01, $1.05@1.06; barley, 49@66c, 583@ 
67c. 


Stocks of coarse grain in public ele- 
vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 

Dec. 6 Dec. 8 Dec. 9 

Dec. 5 Nov.28 1924 1923 1922 

COFR sce 47 28 296 80 57 
Oats ..21,970 22,230 22,392 4,797 18,224 
Barley .3,464 3,248 1,928 824 588 
Rye ....2,777 2,704 1,223 7,369 1,555 
Flaxs’d 1,078 1,055 . 426 831 36 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
of Nov. 29-Dec. 5, with comparisons: 


co Receipts—, -——Shipments—, 
1925 1924 1925 1924 


W’'t, bus. 2,930,430 2,452,2601,025,070 854,880 
Flour, bbls. 11,773 10,178 277,534 223,535 
Millstuff, 

tons .... 301 887 14,170 13,166 


144,780 89,910 
926,650 1,048,320 
278,400 562,790 


Corn, bus..132,000 206,500 
Oats, bus. .831,110 1,107,400 
B’rley, bus.466,440° 708,800 


Rye, bus...136,740 132,500 42,600 75,400 
Flaxseed, 
bus .....169,880 414,450 18,590 101,600 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-Ib scks.$26.00@26.50 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.60@ 2.65 
Corn meal, yellowt ............ 2.55@ 2.60 
Rye flour, white* ............. 6.55@ 6.65 
Rye flour, pure dark* ......... 4.20@ 4.30 
Whole wheat flour, bbIt ....... 8.15@ 8.45 
Graham, standard, bbif ....... 8.05@ 8.15 
POG EE cccovesevcenesece vsaes @ 2.45 
Linseed oil meal® ............. 44.50 @45.00 

*In sacks. {Per 100 lbs. {Per bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 


FREIGHT RATES 


The through all-rail rates on flour from 
Minneapolis to principal eastern points 
are as follows, in cents per 100 Ibs: New 
York 48.5, Philadelphia 41.5, Baltimore 
40.5, Boston 45.5, Washington 40.5, 
Roanoke 40.5, Norfolk 40.5, Cumberland, 
Md., 38.5, Portsmouth, Ohio, 82, Pitts- 
burgh 82, Portland, Maine, 45.5, Erie 82, 
Cleveland 32, Cincinnati 28.5, Buffalo 82, 
Detroit 28.5, Chicago 18. = -_ 

Based on the current all-rail rates to 
the Atlantic seaboard, through rates on 
flour from Minneapolis, in cents per 100 
Ibs, prompt shipment, via New York, are 
as follows: Amsterdam, 58.50; Aberdeen, 
poor ig yy py Baltic basis, 68.50; 
Cardiff, 60.50; Oslo, 63.50; Copenhagen, 
62.50; Dundee, 58.50; Glasgow, 56,50; 
Hull, 57.50; Leith, 57.50; Liverpool, 56.50; 
London, 56.50; Manchester, 56.50; Mar- 
seilles, 64; Rotterdam, 58.50. Via Phila- 
delphia the rate is Ic less, and via Balti- 
more, Norfolk and Newport News 2c less. 
Lake-and-rail rates, via Duluth, are 4c 
per 100 Ibs less than all-rail. 


NOTES 
The St. Paul (Minn.) Milling Co. has 
just added 60,000 bus additional storage 
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and garage. 
Mill oats are stronger but in light re- 


quest at around 25@28c bu, bulk, f.o.))., 


Minneapolis. 

R. J. Whitmire has been appoint«d 
general agent of the United States Lincs 
at Minneapolis. 

The state board of grain appeals | 
defined “damp” flaxseed as that conta 
ing more than 11 per cent moisture. 

J. E. Weeks, a former flour salesm:i:, 
is starting in the flour brokerage bu 
ness for himself at Fort Dodge, Iowa 


The Kearns Elevator Co., Minne: 
olis, has been incorporated, with $50,0 0 
capital stock, by J. L. Kearns, H. 
Wyman and A. R. Briggs. 


C. E. Roseth, until recently manager { 
the Aberdeen (S. D.) Mill Co., is n 
sales manager for the Claro Milling ( 
with headquarters in Minneapolis. 


C. C. Johnson will discontinue his fed 
jobbing business in Minneapolis on D.-. 
81, to take charge of the feed and trai ic 
departments of the Hallet & Carey Co. 


City mills report that the heavi r 
grades of feed—flour middlings and r. | 
dog—are slightly easier, but bran a 
= middlings are still scarce a 

rm. 


London exchange was quoted by Mi 
neapolis banks on Dec. 8 as follow 
sight, $4.845% ; three-day, $4.8434 ; 60-d: 
$4.8154. Three-day guilders were quot: 
at 40. 


J. R. Caldwell has purchased an i 
terest in the Lea Milling Co., Albert L« 
Minn. According to a dispatch fro: 
there, new electrical equipment is to | 
installed and the mill will begin oper 
tions shortly after Jan. 1. 


Mrs. A. C. Burgess, wife of the ge 
eral northern agent of the Belt Railw: 
Co. at Minneapolis, dropped dead « 
Dec. 6. She had just returned hor 
from church when she was stricken. T 
body was taken to Milwaukee for int« 
ment. 


Demand for screenings has fallen « 
and, while offerings are not burdensom 
prices have weakened a little. The b« 
ter grades of elevator screenings a 
quoted at $10@15 ton, f.o.b., Minnea; 
olis, and dust is offered at as low 


$2 ton. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Demand for spring wheat flour is ve: 
quiet, and new sales by mills are lig! 
Some business comes from buyers wl! 
have run short of stocks and are forc« 
into the market, but the majority « 
buyers are working on old contract 
The mills have been busy getting ov 
shipments before the close of navigatior 

Nominal prices, Dec. 7, at Dulutl 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-1! 
cottons: 


1925 1924 
Family patent ....... $9.50@9.75 $8.25 @8.5 
Bakers patent ....... 9.25@9.50 8.00@8.2 
First clear, jute...... 8.00@8.25 6.85 @7.0 


Second clear, jute.... 7.00@7.75 6.25@5.7 


The durum flour mill has sold a littl 
semolina for domestic account. Foreig: 
demand is slack at the moment, require 
ments having apparently been covere: 
for the time being. The trade is most]; 
working on old bookings. 

The rye mill has made no new book 
ings, the only activity being delivery on 
outstanding contracts. The advancing 
rye market has driven buyers out, the 
bulge being too much for them. Quota- 
tions, f.o.b., mill, in 98-lb cottons, Dec. 
7: pure white, $6.95; No. 2 straight, $6; 
No. 3 dark, $4.50; No. 5 blend, $6.35; 
No. 8 rye, $5.20. 

The cash wheat market received fair 
attention, so that the daily arrivals were 
cleaned up. Mills were particular, as a 
rule, in picking the very best cars that 
came out, and paid accordingly. Busi- 
ness in spring wheat is lighter than in 
durum. Offerings are sold, but there 
seem to be fewer buyers, compared with 
durum. No. 1 dark closed, Dec. 7, at 
$1.73@1.94 bu, No. 2 dark $1.70@1.90, 
No. 8 dark $1.67@1.84, and No. 1 north- 
ern spring $1.72@1.81. In durum the 
advance was a little greater in most of 
the . All durum offered was 
salable, even the poor and smutty stuff. 

Local cash buyers of oats pick up the 
daily table offerings and are eager for 





to its elevator, and built a boiler house 
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more. Receipts have slowed up to a 
point that requires very little to absorb 
them. The market is firmer. Outside 
interest is slow, with local holders’ atti- 
tude as to selling unchanged. The lake 
shipping season can be considered closed 
in so far as this grain is concerned. 
Large elevator stocks are being carried 
into the winter. 

There is not much life in the cash or 
future barley market. Receipts continue 
limited. With alf boat contracts filled 
and navigation closed, shipping opera- 
tions have practically ceased, except the 
little which may move out by rail. This 
depends on the outside demand. Prices 
are steady. 

Interest in the future rye market is 
better, and a much larger volume of 
business has been transacted. A strong 
undertone was mainly derived from the 
bullish foreign news and the stronger 
action of wheat. The cash market re- 
flected the bulge in the futures. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5 ...+.2.+++% 30,620 83 
Previous week .....+..+++. 14,440 40 
VeOAP OBO .nccccccccecvece 35,320 95 
Two years AZO .........++ 28,875 78 


Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 

c——Amber durum——,, -——Durum—, 

Nov. No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 

28... 1385 @153% 137% @153% 145% 143% 

30... 140% @155% 138% @155% 147% 145% 


Dec 

1.... 146 @163 144 @163 153 151 
2.... 145% @162% 143% @162% 152% 150% 
3.... 153% @169% 151% @169% 159% 157% 
4.... 151 @167 149 @167 157 155 
5 . 153% @171% 151% @171% 159% 157% 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Dec. 5, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


r—Receipts——, -—Shipments— 
Wheat— 1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 


Spring ....1,642 3,531 469 3,796 5,994 649 
Durum ...1,313 1,834 405 2,349 2,073 717 
Winter ... 4 24 12 7 65 54 
Bonded ... 88 127 ee 73 «4294 ee 
Totals ..3,047 5,516 886 6,225 8,417 1,420 
CORO ivieesi 29 -- 687 42 so 
Oats. ccicse 348 240 264 712 81 277 
Bonded 
RG socece 237 1,034 222 54 1,390 243 
Bonded 6 ° oe 38 
Barley 167 119 21 454 620 11 
Bonded 65 41 6 77 167 


Flaxseed .. 282 300 131 603 1,107 434 
Bonded... 7 14 ee ee oe 6 


NOTES 


Duluth-Superior elevators during the 
week ending Dec. 5 loaded out 9,600,000 
bus grain, most of it wheat. 

The November report of traffic through 
the Sault Canal shows 66,894,041 bus 
wheat shipped and 22,162,013 bus other 
grains. The flour movement aggregated 
1,425,080 bbls. 

Receipts of wheat in Duluth-Superior 
elevators during November totaled 11,- 
573,320 bus, and of coarse grains 6,539,- 
242. Shipments: wheat, 15,070,000 bus; 
coarse grains, 7,886,575. 


Stocks of wheat in Duluth-Superior 
elevators on Dec. 7 aggregated 18,080,000 
bus, of which 5,266,000 were wheat, 6,900,- 
000 oats, 3,940,000 rye and the remainder 
divided among other grains. There may 
be a few more shipments, but the stocks 
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in store at the close of navigation will not 
vary much from this. 
F. G. Cartson. 





GREAT FALLS 

The arrival of tax time on Noy. 30 re- 
sulted in many farmers in this state sell- 
ing their stored wheat. Threshing has 
been well under way for the past three 
weeks, and the excellent weather condi- 
tions that have prevailed are enabling 
farmers to complete the harvest. The 
roads are in good condition, and much of 
the grain is being hauled to elevators. 
Receipts at country stations are larger 
than at any time since early in Septem- 
ber. This heavier movement and lessened 
demand at terminals have lowered pre- 
miums to a point where any further de- 
cline would probably retard the move- 
ment. 

NOTES 


Small sacks containing samples of 
Montana wheat, barley and oats are be- 
ing distributed by the Great Falls Com- 
mercial Club throughout the neighboring 
States. 

Montana wheat smashed the season’s 
record for price recently when $2 bu was 
paid for a car at the Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce. This was the highest 
price recorded in a cash transaction in 
Minneapolis for nearly a year. The wheat 
was fancy Montana, and graded No. 1 
dark northern. 

It is estimated that 400 carloads of 
grain will be loaded this year at Peer- 
less, the present terminal of the Great 
Northern branch line built west from 
Scobey. The new line went into opera- 
tion about 10 days ago. Nearly 30 miles 
of track remain to be constructed before 
Opheim, which under present plans is 
to be the terminal of the project, is 
reached. 


G. S. JOHNSON, IOWA 
FLOUR DEALER, DEAD 


Davenport, Iowa.—George S. Johnson, 
a prominent Davenport flour dealer, died 
here on Nov. 29 at his home after an 
illness of nearly eight months. 

Mr. Johnson was born in Prairie City, 
Iowa, on June 19, 1869, and came to 
Davenport with his parents when he 
was four years old. He had lived here 
almost continually ever since. He en- 
tered the insurance business after leav- 
ing school, the company he joined being 
the only concern in Davenport which at 
that time received reports of the grain 
market. In this way he became acquaint- 
ed with the officials of the old Crescent 
flour mill and finally obtained a position 
in the mill’s office. 

He remained with the Crescent com- 
pdny for about eight years, and when 
the firm was dissolved he obtained the 
local agency for the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis. His business 





grew rapidly, and he later formed the 
Iowa Flour Co., Des Moines, and the 
Carpenter-Johnson Co., Cedar Rapids, of 
both of which firms he was president. At 
the time of his death Mr. Johnson was 


the head of one of the largest firms of 
flour distributors in the West. 

He is survived by his widow and one 
son and one daughter. Funeral services 
were held here on Dec. 1. 

The business will be continued by W. 
R. Johnson, a brother, who has been as- 
sociated with the company since it was 
started, and up to the present has been 
its vice president. 





The Late George 8S. Johnson 








RIVER DEVELOPMENT 
BEING STRONGLY URGED 


Wasuinocton, D. C.—River develop- 
ment, particularly as it affects the upper 
Mississippi, has come rapidly to the fore 
here. On Dec. 7, the Upper Mississippi 
Valley Barge Line Corporation, of which 
S. S. Thorpe, Minneapolis, is the acting 
head, made a direct proposition to the In- 
land Waterways Corporation, the govern- 
ment controlled agency, to build a fleet 
of 30 barges and three towboats at an 
expense of $600,000, provided the govern- 
ment would undertake their operation. 

Representatives from the upper Mis- 
sissippi cities and towns appeared and 
pointed out that Congress has made it 
mandatory for the Department of War 
to operate a fleet on the upper river. 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, now suffering 
as the result of the decisions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in the In- 
diana and the Fargo cases, are leaders in 
the movement to provide water competi- 
tion to the railroads. The first step will 
be the establishment of a barge line, if 
the government can be convinced that it 
must operate one. 

The President, the Secretary of Com- 
merce and others are to be appealed to, 
to help the upper Mississippi region in 
this regard. Not only that, Congress is 
to be asked for more specific laws on the 
subject, as weli as an appropriation of 
$200,000,000 for the improvement of the 
entire inland waterways system. 


The Enlarged Plant of the Commander Elevator Co., in Minneapolis, Has a Total Storage Capacity of 1,750,000 Bus 
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GARNET WHEAT BEING 
TESTED IN MINNESOTA 


Experiments with garnet wheat, which 
matures 10 to 20 days earlier than ordi-, 
nary varieties and, consequently, par- 
tially solves the problem of black stem 
rust by forestalling the season of that 
blight, are being conducted at the farm 
school of the University of Minnesota 
under the supervision of A. C. Arny, as- 
sociate professor of agronomy. This 
type of wheat was brought to Minnesota 
from Ottawa, Que., where it was per- 
fected by L. H. Newman, government 
cerealist. 

Mr. Arny declined to make any 
prophecy concerning the ultimate suc- 
cess of his experiment work, which is as 
yet in its early stages. Tests as to the 
milling and baking qualities of the new 
variety are expected to be made before 
the end of the present month. Accord- 
ing to a press dispatch from Ottawa, 
unless the final tests reveal unsuspected 
weaknesses, garnet wheat will be made 
available for seed purposes there next 


spring. 


MINNEAPOLIS FEED MILL 
WILL BE REBUILT 


Minneapouis, Minn.—The Albert Dick- 
inson Co, has awarded a contract to the 
James H. Brown Co. for the erection in 
Minneapolis of a seven-story, 35x80, mill 
building, to take the place of its feed 
plant which burned in August, 1924. 
Excavating has begun, and the construc- 
tion work will be rushed so that the mill 
will be ready to operate next spring. 

Contracts for equipment have not yet 
been awarded, but the company is plan- 
ning a modern feed mill of large capacity. 


COMMANDER ELEVATOR CO. 
OPENS NEW ADDITION 


Minneapo.is, Minn.— The enlarged 
Commander elevator in Minneapolis, for- 
merly known as the Exchange, was com- 
pleted last week, and the first wheat un- 
loaded into the new tanks on Nov. 30. 
The new addition, with a storage capacity 
of 550,000 bus increase, represents one of 
the quickest pieces of elevator construc- 
tion on record here. 

When B. B. Sheffield, president of the 
Commander interests, awarded the con- 
tract to the Barnett & Record Co., the 
latter agreed to have the work completed 
by Dec. 15, or pay a penalty of $200 a 
day for each day beyond that date. On 
the other hand, Mr. Sheffield stipulated 
that he would pay the contractors a pre- 
mium of $100 a day for each day gained. 

Work on the site began on Sept. 12, the 
last piece of equipment was installed on 
Nov. 29, and the completed elevator was 
turned over to the company 15 days prior 
to the date called for in the contract. 

The enlarged elevator, which is one of 
the most complete in Minneapolis, has a 
capacity of 1,750,000 bus. 











It is estimated that Canada has a flour 
milling capacity sufficient to feed 20,- 
000,000 persons. 
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KANSAS CITY 


The continuous rise in the market, par- 
ticularly marked in the past fortnight, 
still fails to stimulate the demand for 
flour. All classes of trade indicate that 
they expect a break, and will buy only to 
fill requirements until it occurs. As most 
buyers are in a position to wait until 
after Jan. 1 before being actually forced 
into the market, current bookings are 
small and scattered. 

Kansas City mills are not selling over 
25 per cent of capacity. Interior south- 
western plants are doing slightly better 
than that, although their trade is spas- 
modic. The brightest spot in the situa- 
tion is the fact that the various markets 
have undergone an adjustment that gives 
southwestern mills « price advantage in 
the central states and the East that they 
have not previously enjoyed this season. 
This is especially promising for business 
early in 1926. 

Jobbing Trade.—Scattered one- and 
two-car lots of established brands, most- 
ly to small dealers, constitute the volume 
of business with distributors. Most of 
the larger ones are either booked up or 
are buying only for immediate needs. 

Baking Trade.—Bakers are using up 
old stocks, without replenishing them at 
present prices. An _ occasional small 
amount is booked, and one baker placed 
a 5,000-bbl order with a southwestern 
mill last week,—a large one compared to 
the majority of current sales. The large 
bakery buyers are inactive. : 

Production.—The advance of approxi- 
mately 50c bbl in the last two weeks 
served the purpose of increasing the flow 
of shipping instructions. Kansas City 
mills made over 33,000 bbls more than in 
the preceding week, a gain of 16 per cent. 
This was partly due to the Thanksgiving 
holiday, but that is not the sole reason, 
as several mills operated Sunday to make 
up the lost time. A number of complaints 
are being made concerning specifications, 
however, both in Kansas City and at 
other milling points in this territory. 

Export.—Generally speaking, export 
demand slackened appreciably last week. 
Export grades did not follow the advance 
in domestic prices fully, but sufficiently 
to cause buyers who had any stocks on 
hand to adopt a waiting attitude. Sales 
of first clear to the West Indies were 
made, however, at $6.40@6.60 bbl, bulk, 
Kansas City. A sale at the latter price, 
made late in the week, consisted of a lot 
of 1,000 bbls. Another outstanding sale 
of the period was one of 1,500 bags to 
Holland, at slightly over $6 bbl, bulk, 
Kansas City. The latter was made simply 
to keep the mill’s brand active on an es- 
tablished market, but the price is more 
nearly in line than for many weeks. Sec- 
ond clear sold to Latin American markets 
at $5.18, bulk, Kansas City. 
_ Second Clears and Low Grades.—No 

active market exists for these flours, but 
the production of them is light, and prices 
are depressed only by the occasional of- 
fering of an accumulated surplus. 

Prices.—Quotations, Dec. 5, hard win- 
ter wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 
140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: patent, $8.65@ 
9.35; 95 per cent, $8.05@8.85; straight, 
$7.80@8.40; first clear, $6.60@7; second 
clear, $5.85@6.35; low grade, $5.25@5.50. 

CASH WHEAT 

Quotations, Dec. 5: hard wheat, No. 1 
$1.71@1.81 bu, No. 2 $1.70@1.81, No. 3 
$1.67@1.78, No. 4 $1.64@1.75; soft wheat, 
No. 1 $1.78@1.82, No. 2 $1.77@1.81, No. 
8 $1.75@1.79, No. 4 $1.72@1.77. 


EXPORT SHIPMENTS 


Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 
6,978 bbls last week, 5,250 in the pre- 
vious week, 24,230 a year ago and 23,496 
two years ago. 





Of the mills reporting 1 reported do- 
mestic business active, 6 fair, and 58 


quiet. 

The first table below shows the flour 
production and rate of activity of 72 
representative southwestern mills, ex- 
clusive of Kansas City, Wichita, Omaha, 
St. Joseph and Salina. Additional tables 
give the production and activity at prin- 
cipal milling centers in the territory. All 
statistics are compiled from direct mill 
reports to The Northwestern Miller: 


72 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Nov. 29-Dec. 5... 372,960 179,614 48 
Previous week .. 372,960 180,890 48 
WORF QMO ceccoce 367,710 243,625 66 
Two years ago... 328,710 207,747 63 
Five-year average (same week).... 60 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 73 
KANSAS CITY 
Nov. 29-Dec. 5.. 151,500 116,803 77 
Previous week .. 151,500 93,502 61 
WORF BHO ccnccce 148,500 120,747 81 
Two years ago... 150,900 105,271 69 
Five-year average (same week).... 73 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 81 
WICHITA 
Nov. 29-Dec. 5... 65,700 28,517 43 
Previous week .. 65,700 24,124 37 
Wee GO scdcces 65,700 39,659 60 
Two years ago... 64,620 35,259 54 
ST. JOSEPH 
Nov. 29-Dec. 5... 47,400 45,012 94 
Previous week .. 47,400 39,319 82 
Year ago .......+ 47,400 42,895 90 
Two years ago... 47,400 20,821 43 
SALINA 
Nov. 29-Dec. 5... 45,000 18,351 40 
Previous week .. 45,000 24,741 55 
Year ago ....... 46,200 28,790 63 
Two years ago... 46,200 20,650 45 
ATCHISON 
Nov. 29-Dec. 5... 29,400 24,162 82 
Previous week .. 29,400 18,042 61 
OMAHA 
Nov. 29-Dec. 5.. 27,300 20,975 76 
Previous week .. 27,300 20,459 75 
Teer BED osasees 27,300 24,954 91 
Two years ago... 23,100 23,431 101 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Reports of about 80 mills to The North- 
western Miller showed sales represented 
per cent of capacity as follows: 


WOO. BOEING, | ccccvsccvvecvesecsvecee . 
PROVES WEEE «is cee ciccdcsecvvcvcevess 42 
\,. 2 _Seererrrrrererrrcriror Tritt Ts 42 
Se es AD nn an. 05 050 e eee eedarae sees 46 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Dec. 5, with comparisons: 


r~Receipts— --Shipments— 

° 1925 1924 1925 1924 
Flour, bbls. 19,175 14,990 125,450 137,475 
Wh't, bus.1,189,350 892,350 346,950 1,007,100 
Corn, bus.. 300,000 1,038,750 46,250 108,750 


Oats, bus.. 153,000 100,300 169,500 82,500 
Rye, bus... 5,500 6,600 1,100 22,000 
Barley, bus 3,000 9,000 2,600 9,100 
Bran, tons. 460 1,300 7,120 5,600 


Hay, tons.. 7,320 5,676 4,272 2,052 
CHANGES IN KANSAS CITY GRAIN RULES 


A number of changes in trading rules 
were recommended last week by directors 
of the Kansas City Board of Trade, and 
they will be voted on by members at once. 
The changes will provide: 

1. A scale committee of three members 
will be appointed each year by the presi- 
dent, to have general supervision over 
the inspection of scales in elevators, ware- 
houses and mills, and to investigate all 
irregularities of scales or of weights. 

2. On future contracts the property is 
to be delivered at the seller’s option, un- 
less otherwise specified. 

8. The term “official inspection” is to 
be interpreted to mean inspection by the 
Missouri or Kansas state departments, 
subject to appeal to the federal grain su- 
pervision nr a gy 

4. A bushel of kafir, milo or feterita 
will be considered as 56 lbs. 

Other changes establish definite pe- 
riods of the day for delivering grain on 
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contracts, and time limits in which to call 
for reinspection or to file appeals. 


LIGHT FEED MOVEMENT INTO KANSAS CITY 


An unusually small quantity of mill- 
feed has reached Kansas City from coun- 
try mills since July 1. This has been a 
factor in the strength displayed in the 
latter market. The light production of 
interior mills and a consistent demand 
from the South and Southwest are prin- 
cipally responsible for the subnormal 
movement. 

Actual shipments of bran and shorts 
into Kansas City from July 1 to Dec. 1 
were 18,100 tons, compared with 33,350 
for the same period last year. All of 
this loss was made since September, ar- 
rivals previous to that time being almost 
on a parity with comparative figures for 
1924. Since the middle of September 
only 5,680 tons have been received here, 
compared with 19,810 in the same period 
a year ago. 

Shipments of millfeed from Kansas 
City since July 1 total 123,420 tons, com- 
pared with 99,661 in the corresponding 
period of 1924. This gain has been built 
up consistently each week. 


NOTES 


Joseph Shinnick, district sales manager 
for the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, will return late this week from 
a month’s trip to Virginia, West Virginia 
and the East. 

Don C. Graham, flour broker, Kansas 
City, left early this week for a two weeks’ 
trip to the central states and the East. 
He may include the north Atlantic sea- 
board on his itinerary. 


Harry J. Dwyer, of the Uhlmann Grain 
Co., Kansas City,, has purchased the 
Kansas City Board of Trade membership 
of B. C. Christopher, Sr., deceased. The 
price was $8,000, net, a decline of $1,000 
from the last sale. 

The Newton (Kansas) Milling & Ele- 
vator Co. announces the appointment of 
A. C. Squibb as its representative in 
eastern Kansas. Until recently, Mr. 
Squibb was general manager of the Mo- 
nett (Mo.) Mill & Elevator Co. 


Shipments of flour and feed from 
southwestern mills to Central Freight 
Association and trunk line territories in 
October, 1925, amounted to 742,795 bbls. 
Shipments for September were 741,811 
bbls, and for October, 1924, 1,089,186. 


Otis B. Durbin, purchasing agent for 
the Purity Bakeries Corporation, Kansas 
City, is spending this week in Chicago. 
He will leave Dec. 19 for Miami, Fla., 
accompanied by Mrs. Durbin and. their 
son, Bryce, and will remain in the South 
until some time in January. 


C. B. Warkentin, president of the Mid- 
land Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, is 
making a trip to southeastern territory. 
John W. Cain, vice president and general 
sales manager for the same company, is 
calling on the trade in New York and 
Boston. Both men will be away about a 
week. 


Wheat receipts at Kansas City last 
month were 3,078 cars, 782 less than a 
year ago and the smallest for November 
since 1917. Compared with the 10-year 
average, there was a decrease of 705 cars. 
Arrivals of corn were less than one half 
the totals for the two preceding years, 
and 287 less than the 10-year November 
average. 


C. W. Lonsdale, president of the Si- 
monds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., and 
F. G. Crowell, vice president of the Hall- 
Baker Grain Co., are representing Kan- 
sas City in the twenty-first annual Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress at 
Washington, Dec. 9-10. Both men have 
been leaders in the fight to have the Mis- 
souri River made navigable. 


George Gould, who last summer opened 
a bakery near the Stop & Shop food mar- 
ket, in one of Kansas City’s residential 
districts, has been forced by lack of busi- 
ness to abandon the project. The shop 
catered only to retail trade, without de- 
liveries. It was housed in a very attrac- 
tive, well-designed building, which is left 
vacant. Mr. Gould is now in Texas. 


“I have never seen less flour buying 
on such a strong bull market than has 
been the case the past two months,” a 
Kansas miller said recently. “Since early 
October the advance in wheat has been 
almost continuous,—a condition that 
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would ordinarily cause flour buying, 
but in that time we have only operated 
50 per cent of capacity, and still we have 
slightly reduced the unfilled orders on our 
books.” 


Flour sales of southwestern mills, ex- 
clusive of those in Kansas City, during 
November averaged 39% per cent of ca- 
pacity. This is practically unchanged 
from the rate of the preceding month, 
but 23.7 per cent less than in November, 
1924, and 10.5 less than in November, 
1923. The average for the crop year iv 
date is 76.1 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 93.1 at this time a year ayo 
and 74.2 per cent on Dec. 1, 1923. 


Since two months ago, there has been 
an adjustment in options and wheat prv- 
miums that amounts to 20c bu in favor of 
the Southwest,—a factor bound to be in)- 
portant when flour buying is resumed. 
Premiums in the Southwest are at the 
lowest point of the season, and compare 
favorably with those of last year. No. 2 
dark hard wheat with 13 per cent protein 
sold recently at only 4c over the Decem- 
ber Option. Most trading last week, how- 
ever, switched to the May option as : 
guide in buying, due to lack of a bro: 
trade in December. 

A meeting was held in Kansas City l« | 
week of southwestern grain and flor 
shipping interests, and railroad represe 
tatives. The purpose was to arrive 
some rate readjustments in this territo 
that might be satisfactory to all parti: 
No decision was reached after sever 
days of discussion, and the meeting a 
journed for 10 days, during which tin 
the railroads will draft a set of propos: 
rate changes, based on the suggestio: 
made by the shippers at the meetin; 
These will be presented to a similar mee 
ing late this month. 

Much cash wheat was bought by mille 
in the Southwest last week, but little « 
it was against flour sales. One souther) 
Kansas mill bought 300,000 bus whe: 
from its immediate territory and sold 
like amount of options which it had pr 
viously held, the object being to take a: 
vantage of the present low premiu: 
basis. This maneuvering allowed ma: 
mills to take a profit from their hedgi: 
operation, where they had shown a co: - 
siderable loss last fall when premiw 
advanced unexpectedly. Offerings 
wheat in the country were fairly free f: 
a while after the sharp gains in the mar- 
ket, but decreased later. 


i 


ATCHISON 

Sales continue between 25 and 50 prr 
cent of capacity. Buyers display no con 
fidence in present prices, and are ma 
ing new bookings only when forced | 
do so by pressing requirements. Shi 
ping instructions are much better. Quo 
tations, Dec. 4, basis cotton 98’s, Kans: 
City: hard wheat, short patent $8.80/ 
8.90, straight $8.50@8.70, first clear $6.5 
@6.50; soft wheat, short patent $8.70@°. 
straight $8.45@8.65, first clear $7.20¢ 
7.40. 


NOTES 
Demand for wheat is indifferent, an: 
premiums are weak. 
E. J. Barrick, Missouri represent: 
tive for the Blair Milling Co., spent se\ 
eral days last week in the home office. 


SALINA 

The situation in the wheat market is re- 
flected in the flour trade, buyers showin: 
great caution in placing orders. Shippin; 
specifications, however, are active. Th: 
movement of wheat is better than for 
some time, farmers being eager to take 
advantage of the sharp advance in prices 
Flour quotations, Dec. 3, cotton 98's 
basis Kansas City: short patent, $8.80G 
9.40 bbl; 95 per cent, $8.50@9; straight. 
$8.40@8.70. 

NOTES 

J. Foose, Little Rock, Ark., has been 
named representative for the Western 
Star Mill Co., in Arkansas and Missouri. 

Charles Lorenz, traveling elevator audi- 
tor for the Shellabarger Mill & Elevator 
Co., has resigned and will enter the auto- 
mobile business in Briscoe, Okla. 

Salina mills made a splendid showing 
this fall, the percentage of production 
being reported as practically the same as 
last year at this time. One of the things 
that has helped milling conditions is the 
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fact that the price of wheat has worked 
more in line with terminal markets. 

Farmers in Salina territory are hold- 
ing a larger percentage of their wheat 
than usual this fall, which shows that they 
are more prosperous. Prospects for the 
1926 crop are excellent, wheat being 
healthy and of good color. An increased 
acreage indicates that, with fair condi- 
tions, central and western Kansas will 
have a banner crop next year. 


WICHITA 

New flour sales have not shown much 
improvement, in spite of the rapid ad- 
vances in the market. Specifications, 
however, are better. Mills are selling 
around 60 per cent of capacity. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 5, basis 98-Ib cottons, Kansas 
City: short patent, $9.50 bbl; straight, 
$9; clears, $8. 

NOTES 

J. V. Collinson, assistant manager of 
the branches of the Red Star Milling Co., 
is in Houston, Texas. 

C. M. Jackman, president of the Kan- 
sas Milling Co., has returned from a 
business trip to St. Louis. 

Receipts of wheat in Wichita in No- 
vember, 1925, 1,426,950 bus; 1924, 1,638,- 
000. Shipments, same dates, 660,150 bus 
and 811,200. 

Gordon Wood, of the Newton (Kansas) 
Milling & Elevator Co., R. A. Goerz, of 
the Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, and 
Ralph C. Sowden, of the New Era Mill- 
ing Co., Arkansas City, were out-of-town 
millers who attended the weekly lunch- 
eon of Wichita millers last week. 

The engagement is announced of Miss 
Reid Skinner, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
J. L. Skinner, Wichita, and Arthur J. 
Kelly, secretary-treasurer of the Im- 
perial Flour Mills Corporation, and son 
of E. M. Kelly, president of the com- 
pany. The wedding will take place on 
April 7, 1926. 


OKLAHOMA 


Millers did a fair domestic business last 
week, the trade being inclined to buy on a 
strengthening market. A second advance 
in flour prices, toward the end of the 
week, however, had a slightly adverse ef- 
fect. Reports from the country indi- 
cate that present stocks will be spread 
over as much of December as possible, 
and that most December business may be 
expected toward the end of the month 
when January invoices will cover it. 

Latin American business showed de- 
cided improvement in some Oklahoma 
markets, and millers say that if credit 
conditions in those countries improve, 
a much greater business will come from 
that source to southwestern mills. The 
prospect for some European business was 
encouraging, as millers’ and buyers’ ideas 
came nearer coinciding than for a long 
time. Hard wheat short patent flour 
sold at $9.40@9.60 bbl on Dec. 5, straight 
patent at $8.90@9.10, soft wheat short 
patent at $9.60@9.80 and straight patent 
at $9.10@9.30. 

NOTES 

The Lone Star Bag Co., Houston, 
Texas, has been granted a permit to erect 
a warehouse in that city at an estimated 
cost of $8,200. 

A building permit has been granted in 
Fort Worth, Texas, to J. N. Scott au- 
thorizing the erection of a grain and feed 
mill in that. city at an estimated cost of 

, 

Shipments of flour from the South- 
west were made in the latter part of 
November from Galveston to Port Au 
Prince, San Juan, Arecibo, Mayaguez 
and Arroyo. 

Frank Kell, of Wichita Falls, Texas, 
president of the Oklahoma City Mill & 
Elevator Co., was one of a delegation of 
Texas business men which attended the 
Oklahoma City convention of the south- 
western division of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. 

Another Latin American cruise is be- 
ing planned by the Houston Chamber of 
Commerce, notice of which has been re- 
ceived by ss flour millers of the 
Southwest. It will be on the new steam- 
ship Cuba, and will last for 27 days after 
leaving Houston on Feb. 22. The itin- 
erary includes ports of Cuba, Porto Rico, 
Jamaica, Venezuela, Panama and Mexico. 
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ST. LOUIS 


New business was almost unknown 
early last week, as advancing quotations 
drove all prospective buyers out of the 
market. Mills tried to follow the wheat 
market in making their flour prices, but 
quotations were merely nominal. Ship- 
ping instructions showed increased activ- 
ity, and old bookings will be well de- 
pleted by Jan, 1. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Buyers stayed out 
of the market as much as possible last 
week, although some sales were reported 
on Dec. 4. No matter how strong ‘the 
market seems, buyers persist in their be- 
lief that lower prices will prevail after 
Jan. 1. Shipping instructions are coming 
in actively on old bookings, as stocks in 
the South are low, and it is evident that 
a fairly active buying period soon will 
commence. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—Practically no 
business was done with bakers last week. 
Their stocks are purposely being kept 
low. Shipping instructions show an im- 
provement, and old bookings are being 
depleted. Although some of the trade in 
the East is well booked ahead with north- 
western mills, it is felt here that heavier 
buying on the part of the bakery trade 
within the next few weeks is inevitable. 

Exports.—The export trade continues 
largely to be confined to clears, and then 
the demand is limited. Future bookings 
have not accumulated, and it is possible 
this business may show an improvement 
in the near future. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, Dec. 5: soft winter short pat- 
ent $8.75@9.20 bbl, straight $8.30@8.60, 
first clear $7@7.40; hard winter short 
patent $8.50@8.80, straight $8@8.40, first 
clear $6.90@7.25; spring first patent 
$8.75@9.25, standard patent $8.50@8.90, 
first clear $7.25@7.50. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5 ........5-. 26,200 41 
Previous week .........+. 28,000 44 
WEOe GOD cc dervccsevesewes 27,600 43 
Two years ABO .......6- 39,600 62 


¢ Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Nov. 29-Dec. 6 .....ccesee 42,700 49 
Previous week ........+.+.- 44,100 51 
VORP GHO cocesccceseseces 44,400 61 
Two years ago ......++4+- 44,400 51 


WHEAT 


There was a steady advance in soft 
wheat prices last week, but only a limited 
demand was noted. There was practical- 
ly no request for garlicky or weevily de- 
scriptions. The milling demand for hard 
wheat was limited at advanced prices. 
Receipts last week were 323 cars, against 
298 in the previous week. Cash prices, 
Dec. 5: No. 1 red $1.87 bu, No. 2 red $1.87, 
No. 3 red $1.85@1.86, No. 4 red $1.83; 
No. 1 hard $1.79, No. 2 hard $1.78, No. 3 
hard $1.72. 

NOTES 


W. T. Anderson, who was president of 
the Merchants’ Exchange in 1893, died 
recently. 

O. W. Hall, of the Southwestern Mill- 
ing Co., Inc., Kansas City, called at this 
office last week. 

Herman F. Wright, of the Saxony 
Mills, was on a business trip in the cen- 
tral states last week. 

C. B. Nieman, of Nieman & Nieman, 
flour and feed brokers, Cincinnati, called 
at this office last week. 

Adolph E. Moll, for many years active 
in the wholesale and retail grocery busi- 
ness in St. Louis, died recently. 














Ellis R. Van Buren has had his mem- 
bership in the Merchants’ Exchange 
posted for sale and cancellation. 


Three youthful bandits recently held 
up the main office of the National Biscuit 
Co. and escaped with nearly $1,200. 

Henry H. Blood, of the Kaysville- 
Layton Milling Co., Kaysville, Utah, was 
a recent visitor in the St. Louis market. 

William A. Rooke, a well-known grain 
man on the Merchants’ Exchange for 
many years, died Dec. 3 from pneumonia. 


Fernando S. Rivera, of Ballester Her- 
manos, San Juan and Ponce, Porto Rico, 
manufacturers’ agent and broker, was in 
St. Louis on Nov. 30. 


E. L. Stancliff, general manager of the 
George P. Plant Milling Co., is on a busi- 
ness trip in the South with A. T. Bales, 
southern sales manager for the mill. 


Dr. W. F. Gephart, vice president of 
the First National Bank in St. Louis, ad- 
dressed the St. Louis Bakers’ Club on 
the value of trade associations at its 
monthly meeting at the Coronado Hotel, 
Dec. 3. 


Due to the pressure of his personal 


business affairs, Roger P. Annan has re- . 


signed from the business conduct com- 
mittee of the Merchants’ Exchange, and 
W. J. Edwards has been appointed in his 
place. . 


Jacques Luchsinger, of Jochems & 
Luchsinger, and J. P. Meurs, of Luch- 
singer, Meurs & Co., Amsterdam flour 
importers, spent several days in St. 
Louis last week en route to other points 
in the Southwest. 


Miss Ardith Frederich, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter T. Frederich, was 
killed in an automobile accident on Nov. 
28. Mr. Frederich is connected with the 
city sales department of the George P. 
Plant Milling Co. 


A suit to set aside the sale of the prop- 
erty of the Mississippi Valley Elevator & 
Grain Co., and another suit asking for 
the appointment of a receiver to take 
over the assets of the company, have been 
filed in the circuit court. 


C. H. Markham, president of the Illi- 
nois Central Railroad Co., was the prin- 
cipal speaker at the annual dinner of the 
St. Louis Traffic Club, held at the Chase 
Hotel, Dec. 1. He condemned the pres- 
ent inequalities in competition between 
railroads and other carriers, and spoke of 
the necessity for a co-ordinated trans- 
portation system in America. 


The preliminary meeting of the local 
committee which will have charge of the 
annual convention of the Associate Bak- 
ers of America, to be held in St. Louis 
the first week in May, was held at Mis- 
sion Inn Nov. 30. Michael Hoffmann was 
elected chairman, Joseph Machatschek 
vice chairman, William J. Hoerr treas- 
urer, and Herman Drosten financial sec- 
retary. 


The Baur Flour Co. has made an ar- 
rangement with the Ziebold Flour Mill 
whereby its brands will be filled by that 
mill in the future. The latter is a mod- 
ern 500-bbl plant, with 100,000 bus eleva- 
tor capacity. Gottlieb Ziebold is presi- 
dent of the Ziebold Flour Mill Co., An- 
drew Baur vice president, and Edward 
Boening secretary-treasurer. All em- 
ployees of the Baur Flour Co., including 
the officers, will remain with the firm. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Trade here is dull. The reason most 
commonly given for this is that farmers 
who have experienced a good year are 
banking their surplus instead of buying. 
They are remembering the lean days of 
last year, when crops were poor, and 
apparently are determined to be as well 
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fixed financially as possible in the event 
that the coming year proves a bad one. 

There is some complaint that millers 
who are finding it difficult to get outlets 
for their flour in the export field are 
offering their product over jobbers’ 
heads to retailers, at exceptionally long 
terms. 

The export movement to Europe last 
week was very dull,.only two ports being 
represented as flour buyers—Rotterdam 
and Amsterdam each taking 2,804 bags. 
jen movement to Latin America was 
air. 

Flour prices, Dec. 3: 


c— Winter—, 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ..... $9.65 $8.60 $9.80 
95 per cont ....cc- 9.25 8.30 8.85 
100 per cent ...... 8.90 8.10 8.25 
GUS Sesser eascoves veee 7.70 8.00 
First clear ....... sepe 7.40 7.80 
Second clear ..... eeee 6.50 6.90 


Semolina, 54%c Ib. 

A total of 28,465 200-lb bags flour 
was sent to the tropics during the week 
ended Dec, 3 by five of the leading 
steamship lines that serve Latin Amer- 
ica, as follows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 2,600 
bags; Panama City, 370; Colon, 400; 
Puerto Limon, 800; Puerto Colombia, 
225; Belize, 776; Guayaquil, 7,557; San- 
tiago, 1,650; Guatemala City, 1,800; 
Truxillo, 40; Tela, 182. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Tampico, 500; Vera Cruz, 2,670; 
Bluefields, 500. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
bt 1,600; Vera Cruz, 750; La Ceiba, 
00. 

Orr Fruit & Steamship Co: Cienfue- 
gos, 600; Kingston, 1,595. 

Munson Line: Havana, 3,350. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the week ended 
Dec. 8, according to figures compiled 
from manifests filed at the customs 
house: 


Destination— Destination— 





Aguadilla ..... 850 Paramaribo ... 20 
Amsterdam ... 2,804 Petit Goave ... 725 
|, PETE 996 Pointe-Aa-Pitre.. 150 
Bluefields ..... Tee WOOD ces ccecve 1,350 
Bridgetown .... 600 Port au Prince. 1,480 
Cardenas ...... 205 Pto. Colombia.. 225 
Cienfuegos .... 600 Puerto Limon... 800 
COIGR ccvacecce 475 Rotterdam .,.. 2,804 
Guatemala City. 1,800 San Juan ..... 750 
Guayaquil ..... 7,567 Santiago ...... 2,900 
MEOVORE ceceese 8,796 Tampico 500 
Kingston ...... S 3S. eee -» 182 
Ea GU ccccce Gee THURS 2. cccce 40 
Mayaguez ..... 360 Vera Cruz ..... 5,306 
Panama City .. 370 


Manifests also showed that 3,040 bags 
flour were brought here to order by 
steamer from Astoria, Oregon, this being 
the first coastwise importation of flour 
for many months, 

The grain division of the Board of 
Trade reported elevator stocks on Dec. 
3 as follows: wheat, 304,000 bus; oats, 
15,000. Export figures for November: 
wheat 103,999 bus, compared with 5,382,- 
663 in November, 1924; oats, 63,928, com- 
pared with 102,490. 

A total of 479 cars grain and similar 
products was inspected here during No- 
vember, compared with 715 in the pre- 
vious month. The details follow: 

Commodity— Inward Outward 


EE hob es bFateeed dbacbeae 23 96 
CE 500500540460 664 0008s 0568 205 91 
SY. SkaS 0:4:2.0.0.090:0.03 6050 6584 29 12 
DN Witenes sod senebsdenee 1 oe 
Grain sorghums ............. 1 as 
ME Sides s.00.00460%.4.06 1 1 
Wheat screenings ........... 1 


After drying, etc: 17 cars corn and 1 car 
rough rice. 

There was some activity in the rice 
future market, December advancing 
three points. The spot market was quiet. 
Threshing is progressing favorably, the 
weather being beneficial. The following 
figures were posted at the Board of 


Trade, Dec. 3: 
Rough Clean 


Receipts— sacks pockets 
Season to Dec. 3 ........+. 411,770 212,185 
Same period, 1924 ........ 596,570 362,745 

Sales— 

Season to Dec. 3 ......... 71,546 248,996 
Same period, 1924 ........ 46,372 363,617 
NOTES 


K. B. Harrison, of the Orleans Flour 
Co., has returned from a business trip 
to Gulfport, Miss. ; 

H. J. Stoll, of the Terminal Flour 
Milling Co., Portland, Oregon, was a 
recent visitor in New Orleans. 

A. Mollenelli, Porto Rican manager 
for J. S. Waterman & Co., reports that 
business is very quiet on that island. 

U. G. Holley, of the Wasatch Flour 
Co., Ogden, Utah, was a recent visitor 
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in New Orleans, where he called on Wil- 

liam H. Barnes, local manager for the 

Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo. 
R. A. Sutrivan. 


MEMPHIS 

Conditions in the flour market are un- 
settled, with quotations higher and re- 
flecting the rise in wheat. Most people, 
however, do not think prevailing levels 
can be maintained. Some mill repre- 
sentatives report better inquiry and 
some improvement in business, but most 
buyers are confining their orders to small 
lots for immediate shipment. Shipping 
instructions are coming forward satis- 
factorily. 

Weather conditions have been favor- 
able for saving the cotton crop, but de- 
mand has been so quiet that the general 
public is cautious. Jobbers are opti- 
mistic over the outlook, however, _and 
stocks generally are small. Quotations, 
Dec. 5, basis cotton 98's, f.o.b., Memphis, 
in car lots: soft winter short patents $1¢ 
@10.75 bbl, standard patents $9@9.50; 
spring wheat short patents $10@ 10.50, 
standard patents $9.60@10.10; hard win- 
ter short patents $9@9.70, standard pat- 
ents $8.70@9.25; Idaho soft patents, 
$8.90@9.25; blended patents, $8.75@9.25. 

NOTES 

A. D. Grissam, secretary-treasurer of 
the Central Milling Co., is home from a 
trip through Tennessee. 

C. L. Drace, of the Aurora (Mo.) 
Milling Co., was a recent visitor at the 
office of the Central Milling Co. 

J. F. Flautt, of the Majestic Milling 
Co., Aurora, Mo., was a recent visitor at 
the offices of H. S. Fulcher & Co., the 
mill’s representatives in this territory. 

James H. Goodman, who has been 


traveling in Mississippi for the Pillsbury . 


Flour Mills Co., is now associated with 
the office here and has been succeeded 
by James E. Buck, from the Philadelphia 


office. 
GeorGe WILLIAMSON. 





HUTCHINSON 

Rapidly soaring prices served to keep 
buyers out of the market last week and 
failed to stimulate shipping directions. 
Some interest was manifested on Dec. 4 
when prices broke. A slight stir among 
foreign buyers leads to the hope that 
some export trade may result after the 
holidays. Reduced wheat premiums are 
serving to bring the mills’ prices more in 
line with foreign buyers’ ideas. A small 
amount of clear grade flour was worked 
to domestic buyers. Quotations, basis 
cotton 98’s, Kansas City, Dec. 5: short 
patent $9@9.20 bbl; straight, $8.60@ 
8.70; first clear, $6.90@7.50. 


NOTES 


A. L. Jacobson, general manager of 
the Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kan- 
sas, stopped here on his return from 4 
trip to eastern states. 

J. W. Burns, vice president of the Con- 
solidated Flour Mills Co., stopped here 
on his way from Los Angeles to Atlantic 
City to attend a church convention. 

The storm which swept the southwest- 
ern wheat belt last week may result in 
some loss to wheat growers, according to 
C. C. Kelly, vice president of the William 
Kelly Milling Co. 

Fred Burns, secretary of the Consoli- 
dated Flour Mills Co., on his return from 
Los Angeles, reports that Pacific Coast 
flour is being used largely in California, 
due to high wheat premiums which place 
Kansas mills under a handicap. 





LONDON BAKERS ADVANCE 
THE PRICE OF BREAD 


Lonvon, Ena., Nov. 21.—Owing to the 
steady advance in home milled flour, the 
London master bakers’ associations have 
agreed to increase the price of bread 
from 9d to 942d per 4-lb loaf from Nov. 
23. The present price of straight run 
flour in London is 47s, delivered, or 
equal to 42s 6d, c.i.f. A few weeks ago it 
was selling at 41s, delivered, and al- 
though the official price of bread was 9d, 
many bakers were disposing of their out- 
put at 84d. 

According to the food council’s sched- 
ule, with flour at 47s the price of bread 
should be 912d. 
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CHICAGO 

Flour prices were advanced 50@60c 
bbl last week. The rapid upward trend 
of the market did not stimulate demand, 
and sales were again extremely light. 
The higher levels are expected to have a 
favorable influence upon shipping in- 
structions, which have been very hard to 
get for several weeks. As yet there has 
not been very much improvement in this 
respect. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—Little new busi- 
ness was booked last week. Sales of pat- 
ent grades were negligible, and not much 
improvement is expected until after Jan. 
1. A few sales of first clears were put 
through, bookings ranging from single 
cars to 1,000 bbls. Second clears are 
plentiful and in slow request. Mills who 
have large lots to offer are cutting prices 
in an attempt to get rid of them. 

Hard Winter Flour.— Southwestern 
brands are in much the same position as 
springs, in that patents are very dull, 
with some business being done in clears. 
There is a wide range in prices, some 
mills being willing to discount values con- 
siderably to make sales. Buyers feel 
prices have advanced too much and look 
for a reaction to set in. 

Soft Winter Flour.—Dullness charac- 
terized the trade in soft wheat flour last 
week. Beyond scattered sales of small 
lots to distributors, little business, was re- 
ported. The bakery trade remained out 
of the market, and as they have ample 
flour on hand, little improvement is 
looked for until next year. 

Rye Flour—A_ very unsatisfactory 
market is reported by all dealers. They 
say it is practically impossible to interest 
the trade in fresh purchases, and com- 
plaints are also numerous as to lack of 
shipping directions. The local output to- 
taled 2,500 bbls last week, against 6,000 
in the preceding week. White was quot- 
ed, Dec. 5, at $5.30@5.70 bbl, jute, me- 
dium at $5@5.45, dark at $4@4.60, and 
rye meal at $4.60@4.70. 

Durum.—Shipping directions against 
old contracts are coming in freely, and 
macaroni manufacturers seem very will- 
ing to order out flour. This is not sur- 
prising, as they have practically $3 bbl 
profit on old bookings. When the heavy 
purchases were made late in September, 
prices were more than Ic Ib lower than 
at present. New business was very dull 
last week, and the only sales reported 
were in small lots for immediate require- 
ments. No. 2 semolina was quoted, Dec. 
5, at 4%c lb, bulk; standard semolina, 
454c; No. 3 semolina, 412c; durum patent, 
4@4 Yc. 

Flour Prices. — Nominal quotations, 
Dec. 5, car lots, basis Chicago, patents in 
cotton 98’s and clears in jutes: spring top 
patent $8.85@9.40 bbl, standard patent 
$8.60@9.15, first clear $7.20@7.55, second 
clear $4@4.70; hard winter short patent 
$8.75@9.30, 95 per cent patent $8.25@ 
8.95, straight $8.05@8.75, first clear $6.90 
@7.35; soft winter short patent $8.75@ 
9.10, standard patent $8.40@8.70, straight 
$8.20@8.50, first clear $7.25@7.60. 


CHICAGO OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5.... 40,000 26,000 90 
Previous week .... 40,000 32,000 80 
FOR GS .ciecccce 40,000 37,000 92 
Two years ago..... 40,000 27,000 68 


CASH WHEAT 


The erratic action of the options had 
a deterrent effect on the local cash situa- 
tion. Early last week there was fair 
buying of wheat by local mills. A few 
lots of springs were picked up which had 
been received from Minneapolis, and 
there were also some sales of hard winters 
to mill buyers. Later, when the market 
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advanced one day and declined the next, 
mills were indifferent buyers. Premiums 
were much lower for the week. Receipts 
totaled 111 cars, compared with 90 in the 
week before, and 186 a year ago. 

Premiums on No. 1 red were 7@S8c 
over December, No. 2 red 6@8c over, No. 
8 red 4@5c over; Nos. 1 and 2 hard 1@2c 
over, No. 3 hard December price to Ic 
over; No. 1 dark northern 5@10c over, 
No. 2 dark 2@8c over, No. 1 northern 
1@5c over. 

No. 1 red was quoted on Dec. 5 at 
$1.81142@1.82% bu, No. 2 red $1.80'2,@ 
1.82%, No. 3 red $1.7812@1.79%2; Nos. 
1 and 2 hard $1.7542@1.76%, No. 3 hard 
$1.7442@1.754%2; No. 1 dark northern 
$1.7912@1.8442, No. 1 northern $1.75%2 
@1.79 2. 


CASH RYE 


Rye is stronger, and there was a fairly 
active demand most of last week. Re- 
ceipts totaled 16 cars, against 18 in the 
previous week, and 235 a year ago. No. 2 
was quoted at 98%c bu. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Flour and grain received and shipped 

during the week ended Dec. 5, with com- 
parisons (000’s omitted) : 


-Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 


Flour, bbls..... 258 241 149 161 
Wheat, bus.... 198 682 236 378 
Corn, bus...... 3,746 2,810 945 678 
Oats, bus...... 676 854 482 1,099 
Rye, bus....... 2 304 2 937 
Barley, bus.... 131 321 23 133 


BAKERS’ COMMITTEE APPOINTED 


The Chicago Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion at a recent meeting approved the 
plan to appoint a standing committee to 
work with similar committees from other 
bakers’ organizations and the Chicago 
Flour Club. The committee appointed is 
composed of Marshall O. Densby, presi- 
dent, B. E. Nehls, and George Chussler, 
Jr. The South Side Bakers’ Association’s 
directors have voted favorably on this 
plan, and that organization will also ap- 
point a committee. The committee rep- 
resenting the Chicago Flour Club, which 
was appointed at its meeting on Nov. 18, 
consists of John W. Eckhart, of John W. 
Eckhart & Co., chairman; C. C. Anthon, 
of the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc; 
Walter Kunz, of the Bakers Flour Co; 
John F. Benes, of Lothes & Benes. 


NOTES 


W. P. Tanner, of the W. P. Tanner- 
Gross Co., Inc., New York, was a Chi- 
cago visitor last week. 

T. A. Swiggum, sales manager for the 
State Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks, N. 
D., called at this office on Dec. 3. 

W. M. Becker, manager of the Chicago 
office of the Cereal By Products Co., re- 
turned Dec. 3 from a week’s trip to Ohio 
points. 

J. F. Eesley, president, and Oscar Han- 
sen, manager, of the J. F. Eesley Milling 
Co., Plainwell, Mich., called on the trade 
here last week. 

F. Henkel, vice president, and C. B. 
MacLeod, sales manager for the Com- 
mercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich., were 
recent visitors in this market. 

A. G. Bemmels, sales manager for the 
Baldwin Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
was in Chicago Dec. 2-3. He was return- 
ing from a four weeks’ trip to eastern 
markets. 

M. J. O’Brien, cereal broker, Chicago, 
was recently re-elected president of the 
Garfield Golf Club for his third term. 
Mr. O’Brien has the distinction of having 
made a hole in one on two different occa- 
sions. 


The H. P. Schmidt Milling Co., Osh- 
kosh, Wis., is now manufacturing buck- 
wheat. flour. E. M. Schneider, manager, 
states that an exceptionally large crop of 
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buckwheat was harvested in the territory 
around Oshkosh this year. , 


Walter S. Johnson, of W. S. Johnson 
& Co., flour brokers, Chicago, left on Dec. 
7 for New Orleans. He expects to spend 
a week at the gulf ports and on Dec. 15 
will sail for Havana, Cuba, where he 
will stay for a few weeks. 

A. L. Ruland, manager of the durum 
products department, and W. M. Ringer, 
manager of the food products depart- 
ment, of the Washburn Crosby Co., Min- 
neapolis, visited the local headquarters 
of this company last week. 

A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mii! 
ers’ National Federation, spoke before 
the North Oak Park Improvement Ass.)- 
ciation on Dec. 7. He took for his tojic 
“Wheat Flour Milling from Its Begi:, 
ning up to the Present Time.” 

Stocks of flour in Chicago public warv- 
houses and freight yards were 29,800 b!.|s 
on Dec. 1, according to Frank C. Sici- 
inger, official Board of Trade flour ‘):- 
spector. This compares with 26,000 b}j\s 
on Nov. 1 and 28,000 on Dec. 1, 1924. 


The division of purchases and supplics, 
Department of Purchases and Construv- 
tion, Springfield, Ill., will open bids «1 
Dec. 15 for supplies of hard wheat, sv't 
wheat, whole wheat flours, rye flour, g: 
ham flour, bran and middlings. Flor 
must conform as a whole with the stu‘. 
analysis. 


The grain futures administration h:s 
ordered all members of the clearing hou- 
of the Chicago Board of Trade to repo:' 
individual trades in December wheat 
excess of 100,000 bus at close of Dec. | 
This was done so that the business co; 
duct committee of the board could ke 
itself posted. 


The House of Correction, Chicago, wi 
open bids on Dec. 16 for supplies of har 
wheat flour that may be required duri: 
the quarter beginning Jan. 1, 1926. Flow: 
is to be inspected as to sample by t! 
Chicago Board of Trade official flour i: 
spector, and a 10-lb sample must be fu 
nished by bidders not later than Dec. |). 

The Weyauwega (Wis.) Electric Lig)! 
Co., owned by D. E. Reese and George \\. 
Moody, has been sold to the Wiscons:: 
Gas & Electric Co., Racine. Mr. Mooi 
was in active charge of this plant, ani 
now will devote all of his time to thc 
Weyauwega Milling Co., of which he 
president and general manager. This 
mill recently built a new warehouse ai! 
jacent to its plant. 


MILWAUKEE 


Judging by the continued lack of re:! 
buying interest in the flour market, fe. 
customers have regarded the sensation::! 
advance in wheat as more than temporary. 
The aspect of trade during the past wee 
changed but little, the principal busines 
being with those who habitually buy on 
consumptive basis. Flour prices are 5) 
@i5e bbl higher. While sales to th 
bakery trade furnished the bulk of vo! 
ume, the call for fancy family patent im 
proved, which is usual during early D« 
cember. Demand for best grades of clea 
flour is not broad, but mills are offerin 
very little, as their output is sold we! 
ahead. Quotations, Dec. 5: fancy cit 
brands hard spring wheat patent $9.60( 
10.50 bbl, straight $8.65@9.50, first clea 
$7.35@7.75, and second clear $4.95@5.4. 
in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mi! 
waukee. 

A spasmodic trade characterized busi 
ness in Kansas flour. There was to 
much uncertainty surrounding the mar 
ket to make possible any substantial 
sales. A few customers asked for sma! 
lots to increase their supplies for the holi 
day season, but most buyers held ofi 
pending price developments. Quotations. 
Dec. 5: fancy brands hard winter wheat 
patent $9.40@10.25 bbl, straight $8.75@ 
9.45, and first clear $7.15@7.65, in 98-lb 
cottons. 

A net advance of 18@14c bu in cash 
rye seemed to awaken handlers and users 
to the fact that rye flour has been very 
cheap for many months. When the ad 
vance started, a few covered needs for 2 
little time ahead, but at the top the mar- 
ket became stagnant. It is apparent. 
however, that a substantial break might 
revive interest sharply. Flour prices are 
fully 75c@$1 bbl higher than a fortnight 
ago, and few profess to believe that the 
present level will be held for any time. 
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Nominal quotations, Dec. 5: fancy pat- 
ent $5.80@5.95 bbl, pure white $5.75@ 
5.85, straight $5.25@5.35, pure dark $4.65 
@4.85, and ordinary dark $4.20@4.35, in 
98-lb cottons. 

Under a small movement, with a good 
demand, and the bullish influence of fu- 
tures, cash grain prices soared sharply. 

Quotations, Dec. 5: No. 1 Dakota dark 
northern wheat $1.81@1.92, No. 1 hard 
winter $1.80@1.82, No. 1 red winter $1.84 
@1.85, No. 1 durum $1.53@1.55; No. 2 
rye, $1.0342@1.04; No. 3 white oats, 
421%c; malting barley 62@78c, pearling 
77@78c. 

Output of Milwaukee mills as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 
parisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5.... 12,000 9,200 77 
Previous week .... 12,000 7,500 63 
Year afO ....-+++- 12,000 6,000 50 
Two years ago .... 12,000 3,000 25 
Three years ago ... 16,000 1,000 6 
Four years ago .... 28,000 4,500 17 
24,000 2,635 11 


Five years ago .... 

Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ending Dec. 5, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, with compari- 


sons: 
7--Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
45,850 24,060 7,560 16,810 


Flour, bbls... 
9,625 376,735 


Wheat, bus.. 116,200 36,400 


Corn, bus.... 223,480 47,360 48,045 38,302 
Oats, bus.... 252,000 206,800 693,682 222,000 
Barley, bus.. 183,060 371,200 27,540 59,390 
Rye, bus..... 16,980 69,335 6,040 49,830 
Feed, tons... 380 140 1,801 2,660 


NOTES 


C. Fred Ebeling, treasurer of the John 
H. Ebeling Milling Co., Green Bay, Wis., 
spent a day in the Milwaukee market last 
week. 

The old Western elevator at Manito- 
woc, Wis., acquired a number of years 
ago by the Bartlett Frazier Co., but out 
of commission for a year or more, was 
burned on Nov. 30. 

It has been definitely decided by the 
executive committee of the Milwaukee 
Flour Club to hold its next dinner meet- 
ing on Jan. 8, at the Republican Hotel. 
There will be no session in December. 

Arthur J. Virmond, widely known in 
the grain trade, died suddenly on Nov. 
30, aged 47. For several years he was 
stationed at Buenos Aires as the South 
American representative of the Glavin 
Grain Co., Milwaukee, returning tq this 
city in July, 1924. 

Bert Buerger, founder and president of 
the Buerger Commission Co., has retired 
from the concern and has become asso- 
ciated with Owen & Bro., grain and feed. 
Joseph Mueller will continue the Buerger 
business under its present name as presi- 
dent and treasurer, haying previously 
been secretary-treasurer. 

Hugo Damm, for 10 years in charge of 
the dried grain department of the Dona- 
hue-Stratton Co., Milwaukee, has re- 
signed to organize the Badger Grains & 
Feed Co., with offices at 413-414 Chamber 
of Commerce Building. It is understood 
that the new interest will handle the out- 
put of. dried grains of The Fleischmann 
Co., and will specialize in brewers’ dried 
grains, malt and similar industrial and 
feed grains. 

L. E. Mever. 





AUSTRALIA IN MARKET 
FOR FEEDING GRAINS 


MELBOURNE, Victoria, Oct. 30.—As a 
result of the dry weather which has been 
experienced for some time in Australia, 
there is a growing feeling that the sup- 
plies of home grown corn will not be 
sufficient to meet home requirements this 
season. The Queensland crop, which is 
largely depended upon to supply the 
needs of the southern states, promises to 
be poor, and New South Wales and 
Victorian crops are only now being sown. 

Inquiries have been sent to South 
Africa, and an extensive business has 
been done on a basis which shows a con- 
siderable profit on the level of values 
ruling in Australia. 

The market for feed oats has firmed 
considerably, and inquiries have come 
from abroad for supplies. Canada has 
intimated inability to accept orders for 
November-March shipment. Argentina, 
however, has offered a cargo of 6,500 
tons, but no business has thus far result- 
ed, Australian experience with Argen- 
tine oats not having been very favorable. 
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TOLEDO 

Production is beginning to reflect the 
depression in the milling business. Still 
further curtailment is likely to take place 
unless there soon is a change for the 
better. But there is little on which to 
predicate improvement, unless it be 
found in the absence of buying which 
has prevailed for months. Conditions 
are very dull, and there seems to be 
little demand for flour. It is doubtful 
if another buying movement could get 
under way before Jan. 1. 

Why Not Heavy Margins?—The 
wheat market seems to be staging a re- 
turn engagement of its performance last 
year, when it worked such havoc with 
the milling and flour trades. Some 
claim to see a more favorable situation 
for wheat to be pushed to $2 than was 
the case on the last crop. The volume 
of trading in futures has increased con- 
siderably, seeming to indicate a wider 
participation in speculation, and pos- 
sibly entrance by the public. This might 
be precipitated by the exploitation of 
shortages in Argentina and Australia 
and by putting the wheat market on 
the front page of the newspapers, there- 
by encouraging wild and runaway mar- 
kets. It would be an exact repetition 
of last year. The grain trade affects to 
want to keep the public out of the mar- 
ket, but does not seem to be adopting 
effective measures to discourage specula- 
tion, such, for example, as requiring 
heavy margins on all trades. By heavy 
margins is meant not 24% or 5c bu, but 
30@50c on purely speculative trades. 
That is the most effective check on spec- 
ulation. 

Record Prices Reached.—Wheat and 
flour prices at Toledo registered a new 
high for the crop last week, with $1.8414 
bu bid, Dec. 8, for No. 2 red, Toledo 
rate points, and $9.50 bbl for standard 
patent flour, in 98’s. At that high figure 
one Toledo grain firm received accept- 
ance for only one car of wheat. History 
is repeating itself, and Toledo millers 
are withdrawing from the market and 
are not sending out any bids. It re- 
quires some temerity to follow the pres- 
ent market advances on bids for wheat 
when there is no suitable hedge against 
pyrchases and no sale for flour. 

Millers’ Difficulties—-Nobody knows 
what is to happen to the premiums, or 
to the relative relation they bear to the 
futures. Such are the hazardous con- 
ditions under which the industry is 
forced to operate, and the result is an 
enforced inactivity and stagnant condi- 
tion most unsatisfactory to everybody. 
As last year, buyers are fighting the ad- 
vance. It has been too rapid. There 
are many who do not believe it is justi- 
fied, and the want of stability encourages 
a waiting attitude. However, all losses 
on previous bookings have now been 
wiped out, and the situation has at least 
that advantage. Profit in milling seems 
to depend upon successfully guessing 
what the market is going to do, and spec- 
ulating accordingly. But it must be 
done through speculation; it can’t be 
done through the accumulation of a line 
of cash wheat, because the wheat isn’t 
coming out. 

Like a year ago, the situation is so 
mixed that it permits of only confused 
thinking and conflicting opinions. It is 
anybody’s guess how the thing will work 
itself out, and what the result will be. 
That it portends a period of hazardous 
milling seems fairly within the bounds 
of possibility. There isn’t much to be 
said about present sales and business, 
because there are not enough of them 
to talk about. 

Flour and Wheat Prices.—Soft winter 
wheat standard patent flour was quoted 
on Dec. 4 at .90@9 bbl, and local 
springs at $9.10@9.20, in 98's, f.o.b., To- 
ledo. Toledo millers were not bidding 
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for wheat. The bid of the Toledo grain 
trade, Dec. 4, was $1.81 bu for No. 2 
red, Toledo rate points, 3'c below that 
of the previous day, and scarcely any 
wheat was being received on bids. This 
represents an advance of 11¥c over a 
week ago. 
RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments for the week 

ending Dec. 5, with comparisons: 


7-Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
Wheat, bus.. 368,600 995,800 75,770 22,640 
Corn, bus.... 96,250 107,500 38,360 44,135 
Oats, bus.... 41,000 57,400 74,480 60,985 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 

with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 

000 bbls, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Ow, Dees BS scckivinvass 31,500 65% 
PROVIGOGR WOOK cc cccccscce 35,200 73 
(. 2 are 34,200 72 
Two years ago ........... 33,700 73 
TRICO FORTS AMO 2 cccccsves 34,500 72 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 

Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5.... 45,960 33,487 73 

Previous week .... 70,110 35,389 50 

VORP BHO ccccvevess 82,110 50,928 52 

Two years ago..... 73,866 44,765 60 

Three years ago... 70,200 36,659 52 
NOTES 


A. G. Bemmels, sales manager for the 
Baldwin Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
was in Toledo and Detroit last week. 

A. C. Hoffman, formerly of the 
Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich., is 
now connected with the Sheets Elevator 
Co., Toledo. 

Fred D. Pfenning, secretary of the 
Ohio Bakers’ Association, has issued a 
notice that the next annual convention 
will be held at the Southern Hotel, Co- 
lumbus, Jan. 26-28. 

The fall meeting of the Indiana Mill- 
ers’ Association will be held at the Board 
of Trade Building, Indianapolis, Dec. 
17, according to an announcement issued 
by Charles B. Riley, the association’s 
secretary. 

R. R. Cook, who formerly represented 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneap- 
olis, for a number of years in Ohio, and 
later was with the Swartzbaugh Mfg. 
Co., Toledo, is now connected with the 
National Milling Co., Toledo, in its sales 
department. 

H. W. Colvin, Ohio representative for 
the Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn., was in Toledo, Dec. 4, calling on 
his company’s connection, George C. 
Pickard, flour jobber. Since Nov. 1 Mr. 
Colvin has been with the Bay State Mill- 
ing Co., which he formerly represented 
for many years. 


NASHVILLE 

While the flour markets in the South- 
east remained quiet last week, more in- 
quiries were reported at the mills, and 
buyers appeared to be taking more in- 
terest in the situation. With the market 
tending higher, new sales were extremely 
light, representing about 30 per cent of 
the capacity of mills. Shipping instruc- 
tions were only fair, considering condi- 
tions, but the aggregate business was 
practically equal to the output. The holi- 
day season being at hand, it is expected 
that sales will consist of small lots for 
the next few weeks. On account of the 
hand-to-mouth policy that has been fol- 
lowed for some time, it is thought that 
the old year will end with stocks of many 
jobbers in the South low, and a favorable 
situation for a renewal of buying. Gen- 
eral business conditions in the South are 
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good, and a record holiday trade is fore- 
cast. 

Moderate shipments of wheat are be- 
ing received at mills, purchases being 
chiefly as supplies are needed. No. 2 
red, with bill, on Dec. 5 was quoted at’ 
$1.98@2.03 bu, Nashville. 

Flour prices have been tending higher, 
but the full advance of wheat is not re- 
flected. Quotations, Dec. 5: best short 
soft winter wheat patent, 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $10@10.25; 
standard patent, $9@9.25; straight pat- 
ent, $8.75@9; first clears, $7.75@8. 

There is a fairly active demand for 
Minnesota and western flours in small 
lots. Quotations, Dec. 5: spring wheat 
first patent, 98-lb cottons, delivered at 
Nashville, $9.50@10; hard winter wheat 
short patent, $9@9.50; standard grades, 
30@50c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5... 163,620 89,940 54.9 
Previous week .. 159,120 102,021 64.1 


Year ago ....... 151,620 94,751 62.4 
Two years ago... 191,880 91,030 47.4 
Three years ago.. 168,780 88,513 52.4 

Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 


as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Dec. 5 Nov. 28 
WD Sc éveccee snes 51,500 51,000 
Weed, BUD cocccceneces 676,000 661,000 
COP, BOE scccvccescsses 80,000 33,400 
Ce WE cetcvascierneve 361,000 365,000 


Joun Lerper. 


EVANSVILLE 

The advancing wheat market has 
thrown the flour trade into a flurry, some 
mills reporting buyers holding off, while 
others declared there was some improve- 
ment in sales. Flour advanced 75c bbl 
last week. Millers are offering $1.75 bu 
at mills and $1.72 at stations for wheat. 
Farmers are not bringing in much at this 
offer, in the face of predictions that the 
grain will go to $2 before the end of the 
year. Quotations, Dec. 4, f.o.b., Evans- 
ville, 98-lb cottons, carload lots: spring 
top patents $9.70@9.75 bbl, straight 
patents $9.30, straights $8.25@8.90; Kan- 
sas patents $9.30@9.50; clears, in jutes, 
first $6@8, second $5.75@7. 

* » 


Edgar Igleheart, of Igleheart Bros., 
has returned from Florida, where he sold 
his winter home for $50,000. He had only 
recently completed it, and his family was 
expected to spend the winter there. He 
doubled his money on the transaction, 
though the home was not built for specu- 
lation, he says. The price offered was so 
alluring that he could not resist it, is the 
manner in which he dismisses the sub. 


ject. W. W. Ross. 


MANOR BAKERY TO ADOPT 
HOUSE-TO-HOUSE PLAN 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Manor Baking 
Co., Kansas City’s newest bakery, is to 
be operated on the house-to-house plan, 
common to some other cities, but com- 
paratively novel here. The system was 
tried here several years ago, but it was 
abandoned. The residential districts have 
since developed to such an extent that the 
company believes it can adopt such a 
merchandising system successfully. 

The new plant will start baking bread 
within the next week or 10 days, but will 
not be ready for full-time operation until 
after Jan. 1. Five Duhrkop and two Fish 
rotary ovens have been installed, all fired 
by oil. 

Salesmen for the company last week 
started soliciting business from house- 
wives in the districts immediately sur- 
rounding the bakery. About 25 routes 
will be installed at once, 75 being planned 
for ultimately. Some 60 of the sales wag- 
ons will be horse-drawn. 

The company plans to develop a large 
variety of breads and sweet goods. As 
an appeal to housewives to visit the plant 
regularly, a large room is being furnished 
by a local firm of interior decorators in 
which women will be received and enter- 
tained, and refreshments served. Anoth- 
er feature of the plant is the insulation 
of the dough room, where the walls and 
ceiling are of cork. 

The plant was designed, built and 
equipped for Reed A. Walker and his as- 
sociates by the C. J. Patterson Corpora- 
tion, now the Win Campbell Co., Kansas 


City. 
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FREE STATE WANTS 
FLOUR IMPORT DUTY 


Millers of South of Ireland Complain That 
Competition of Foreign Mills Is Mak- 
ing Their Business Unprofitable 





Dustin, IreLanp, Nov. 18.—The Irish 
Free State is watching imports of for- 
eign flour into Dublin and the south of 
Ireland very closely. Never were the 
English mills so aggressive as at present, 
and this, coupled with recent imports of 
American and Canadian flour, renders 
the position of the mills of southern Ire- 
land very difficult. 

According to reports received, they 
have not been able to run at full time for 
any appreciable period during this year, 
with the result that there is a quiet but 
firm outcry in favor of the government 
putting a duty on imported flour. The 
price of bread in Dublin is 104d per 4-lb 
loaf, in Longford, a midland county in 
the Free State, it is 11d, while in Cork 
in the extreme south it has been sold at 
9%d. Limerick, a coast town, is selling 
at 10d, and Belfast at 942d. 





WHEAT FLOUR HIGHER; RYE 
FLOUR LOWER IN GERMANY 


Hampure, Germany, Nov. 14.—For- 
eign grain market quotations are firm, 
and in Germany wheat prices show a 
corresponding tendency. Rye, however, 
which is of most importance to the con- 
sumer in this country, has not profited by 
the improvement to the same degree. 
Similar conditions prevailed on the flour 
market, wheat flour prices improving, 
while rye flour prices were neglected. 
Imported flours free of duty are avail- 
able only in small quantities, but the gen- 
eral apathy of interior buyers, as well as 
the higher quotations, prevented transac- 
tions for future shipments. 

Czechoslovakia was an active buyer of 
spot parcels of flour, especially of Eng- 
lish origin, in order to secure them be- 
fore the imposition of new import duties 
on Dee. 1. 

Mills’ quotations, per 100 kilos, c.i.f., 
Hamburg: Canadian export patents, No- 
vember shipment, $8.10@8.30; Manitoba 
patents, November-January, $8.15@8.50; 
English patent flour, November, 32@34s ; 
English patents milled from Manitoba 
wheat, November, 34@35s. 





GERMAN BAKERS USING 
HOME MILLED FLOUR 


HamsvurG, Germany, Nov. 21.—The 
firmer quotations for foreign grain and 
flour have exercised a strengthening in- 
fluence upon German prices. Home 
grown cereals, therefore, are profiting 
by the general trend of the market. It 
was hoped that business in flour would 
exhibit some activity, but the lack of 
money is to be held responsible for the 
fact that buyers will only cover imme- 
diate requirements. 

It is noteworthy that C‘erman bakers, 
apparently influenced by the general high 
prices, are beginning to use more Ger- 
man flour in place of the former foreign 
brands. Consequently, no large contracts 
seem to have been made with foreign 
millers. 

Quotations, per 100 kilos, ¢.i.f., Ham- 
burg: Canadian export patents, Novem- 


ber-December . shipment, $8.20@8.50; 
Mianiatss;  opetents. Nocember-Januarr. 
YS 5G S50: Bagel sh portenis. Novern er 
Dec csher PR@ SIs: English potents 


mided froin Maniloba wheal, ds@cts, 











Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 








A Banquet Distributed to the Poor 


trated in full measure last week in London. The mayor and corporation 


Tis old adage that “One man’s misfortune is another’s gain” was illus- 


of the city of London had arranged a banquet to welcome the Prince of 


Wales on his return from his recent travels. 


Everything was in readiness, 


and the appointed day dawned, but it was destined to be a day of sorrow 


and bereavement for the royal family. 


In view of the critical condition of 


Queen Alexandra the prince had to cancel his engagement and hasten to the 
bedside of his grandmother. She had died, however, before he and his brother, 
the Duke of York, reached Sandringham House, as they were fogbound en route. 

Such an untoward occurrence as the abandonment of a great civic cere- 
mony at the eleventh hour is rare in the annals of London, Attempts were 
made to inform the 850 invited guests of the cancellation of the dinner, but 
even in these days of rapid communication it was impossible to prevent many 


of them proceeding to the Guildhall. 


The members of the reception commit- 


tee, who had already attired themselves in their robes and were preparing to 
take up their allotted positions, had to turn their attention to disposing of 
the great quantities of food with which the tables in the banqueting hall were 
laden. A large part of the food was distributed to shelters for the homeless 
and among organizations that look after the welfare of the very poor, so 
many, who often know the pangs of hunger, had an unexpected feast. 








UNITED KINGDOM MARKETS 


Lonvon, Eno., Nov. 17.—There has 
been a better tone to the market, trade 
being much broader. Early in the week 
a fair volume of business was done by 
Canadian mills for December and Janu- 
ary shipment. Later, prices advanced 
9d per sack, and although this stopped 
fresh buying from the mills, it enabled 
importers to continue trading, and ob- 
tain more than a commission profit. An- 
other increase made the week’s advance 
ls per sack, and now the fire seems to 
have gone out of the market. 

Imported Flour.—Canadian top pat- 
ents are offered at 44@45s, c.i.f., for De- 
cember, January and February shipment. 
Buyers will not pay these prices, and 
some of the best quality patents have 
changed hands today at equal to about 
43s, c.i.f. Canadian export patents are 
offered at 42s, c.i.f., for December and 
January shipment. There are sellers, 
however, at 41s 6d, ex-ship, which is equal 
to about 40s 6d, cif. Canadian export 
patents milled in bond in the United 
States show a greater advance than Ca- 
nadian milled, at 42s 6d, c.i.f. Top pat- 
ents from the same mill are 45s, c.i.f. 
Minnesota and Kansas flours are not of- 
fered. 

Ontario 90 per cent winter wheat pat- 
ents show an advance at 40s, c.i.f., which 
is too high, compared with either Aus- 
tralian or English flour. Australian 
flours are still in small supply on the 
spot, with values unchanged at 43s 914@ 
44s 6d, ex-store. For December ship- 
ment, prices are higher at 40s 6d, and for 
January at 39s 6d. ; 

There is no change to report in low 
grade flours. Trade has been quiet. 
Minneapolis low grades are not pressed 
for sale, one cable today asking 28s, c.i.f. 
Plate low grades are unchanged at 23s 
6d@28s 9d, c.i.f. French low grades are 
offered at 23s 6d, c.i.f. 

Home Milled Flour—London millers 


have advanced their prices 2s per sack, 
making straight run flour 46s, delivered, 
equal to about 41s 6d, cif. It would 


seem that they will not benefit much by 
the advance, as bakers are well bought up 
to the end of the year. Were there a 
free trade for the home milled straight 
run at today’s price, there should cer- 
tainly be more trade in the Canadian 
commodity, which is now competitive. 
Wieut Vv'ees—There has been a goud 
trete in wlect during the week, and 
prices si.0Ww an appreciable advance. No. 





1 northern Manitoba afloat is offered at 
55s 9d, October-November at 54s 104d 
@55s, November-December at 54s 6d@ 
54s 9d, December at 54s 6d, and Decem- 
ber-January at 55s. No. 2 northern 
Manitoba for November shipment is of- 
fered at 58s 9d. No.3 northern Manitoba 
on passage has sold at 53s 6d. No. 2 
mixed durum is offered at 51s 6d for 
November shipment. Australian sold for 
December-January at 54s 3d. German 
wheat has been sold on sample at 50s, c.i.f. 

Flour Arrivals.—There was a large in- 
crease in arrivals of flour last week, the 
quantity from Canada alone exceeding 
the total of the previous week’s arrivals. 
The quantities, in sacks of 280 Ibs, are: 
from the United States, 8,768; Canada, 
20,239; Australia, 1,200; Continent, 4,403. 


Liverroot, Ene.,, Nov. 18.—There is 
less inquiry for home milled flour, and 
quotations are unchanged to 6d dearer. 
Bakers are taking delivery freely on re- 
cent purchases, but bookings are on a 
much smaller scale. Manitoba export 
patents are firmly held at 1s@1s 6d ad- 
vance for shipment, which checks any 
further business. English top patents 
are offered at 43s@44s 6d per 280 Ibs, 
ex-mill, English straights at 40s 6d@4\s, 
and Manitoba patents at 41@44s. Very 
little interest is shown in Australian 
flour, which is firmly held at 42@43s. 

Wheat.—The market has been firmer, 
due to a reduced estimate in the Aus- 
tralian crop, a report of unfavorable 
weather in Argentina, scarcity of Cana- 
dian wheat offers, and higher spot prices. 
There is no doubt that United Kingdom 
millers recently have bought substantial 
quantities in Canada, and these pur- 
chases have helped to put up prices. 
Continental buyers have also been in the 
market for fresh supplies, while large 
shipments have also been made to non- 
European countries. Quotations are Is 
@2s 6d qr higher, and a very large trade 
has been done, principally in Manitobas, 
No. 1 northern selling at 54s 6d qr, and 
No. 2 at 53s 6d. 


Gtasuow, Scottanp, Nov. 18—Home 
millers continue to enjoy the lion’s share 
of tke flour orders being given. Cana- 
dian millers are relatively too dear, and 
importers complain they want to sell all 
their flour in strict parity with the move- 
ments in wheat. This policy places them 
at a disadvantage with local millers who 


have the opportunity of blending whea's, 
and thus undercutting the price of flo ir 
figured on the value of Manitoba whe 't. 

Sales to Bakers Small.—The demiiid 
for flour from bakers is, however, s'|\!| 
flagging. Those in Glasgow maintain t! it 
they are losing money selling the 4-Ib |: f 
at 94%2d. It is only when they look f: r- 
ward to receiving new crop flours wh'«h 
they bought ahead at lower rates, t! 
they can see themselves making ay 
profit. Accordingly, they are inclined 
buy most of their flour from the quaysi 

Flour Prices ——Home millers’ prices 
a c.i.f. basis are 39s 6d, 41s 6d and 43s 
for their three grades. As demand 
r.ainly for the third grade, millers ; 
inclined to take something out of th 
top grade flour and put it into the bo - 
tom one. 

Imported Manitoba flour is offered 
41s 6d@42s, c.i.f., American winters 
50s, Canadian winters at 40s, Australi 
at about 41s on spot, and 42s@42s 6d f 
November shipment, with a first offer 
38s for January new crop. 


> > 


Betrast, Iretanp, Nov. 17.—Trade h 
been very dull, but prices are higher f 
shipment. The spot prices of import 
flour are now below those for shipme: 
as importers are willing to make conc 
sions which even then only bring aby 
sales of small quantities. 

Bakers are in a stubborn mood, ma 
taining that they are losing money, a 
that to buy flour ahead at present pri: 
is out of the question. They are taki: : 
delivery of cheap home and Engli 
milled flours bought some time ago, a: | 
are buying small lots of foreign flour « 
spot wherever they can secure a barga 

Mills in the north of Ireland are ru 
ning at almost full time, but those 
Dublin are not working at more th: 
half time. English mills have been ve 
aggressive in Dublin, and have recent 
sold a good deal of flour at cut pric 
against which no importer could co 
pete. This flour, which is now being d: 
livered, makes it very difficult for in 
porters to find buyers, although th« 
are willing to take considerably less tha 
mills’ quotations. 

Imported Flour—Manitoba short pat 
ents are quoted at 44s@44s 9d, c.i.f., Be! 
fast, and 6d more Dublin, for Decemh« 
shipment. In Belfast 44s 6d would b 
accepted for top Manitobas on spot. Ex 
port patents for shipment were 3s les 
but the spot price is not so low, owing t 
stocks being less. Reports received fror 
large bakers of the recently arrived ne 
crop Manitoba flour are most satisfa: 
tory. Minneapolis flour is too dear fo 
shipment. One well-known brand is sel! 
ing in small lots to those who have 
preference for the flour, »t 4143s, d 
livered, but mills are wanting about 4! 
cif, Belfast. Ameriern soft winters 2: 
also too dear at 48s. Hore millers ar 
accepting 46@47s, Celivere?, ! ut an Eng 
I'sh mill has been a seller at 42s, de‘i 
ered. 

Flour Shipments—Flour shipments t 
Dublin for the week ending Novy. 14 wer: 
18,000 sacks, against 2,000 in the previov: 
week, bringing the total since Aug. 1 to 
30,000 sacks. Shipments to Belfast for 
the same period were nil, against 20,00‘ 
in the previous week, making the total 
since Aug. 1, 56,000 sacks. 





LONDON FIR‘ EXTENDS BUSINESS 

Lonpon, Ene., Nov. 18—Green & 
Gowlett, London importers, announce 
that they are extending their business in 
grain, flour, corn products and feed- 
stuffs, and with this end in view have 
enlisted the services of John A. Holden, 
who has had many years’ experience with 
two of the leading grain and feedstuffs 
firms on the London market as -a sales- 
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man, and has an excellent connection 
among buyers. He will give special at- 
tention to grain and feedstuffs. 





VISITORS IN LONDON 

Lonnon, Enea., Nov. 18.—Erie C. W. 
Arend, of M. Kosmack & Co., Glasgow, 
paid a short visit to London this week 
in the interests of his firm. Th. Stange- 
bye, of the Baltic Co., Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, also spent.a few days in London, 
combining business with pleasure, and 
called at this office. 





LIVERPOOL GRAIN MERCHANT DIES 

Liverroot, Enc., Nov. 18.—John Ar- 
thur Makin, of Robert Makin & Son, a 
prominent Liverpool grain firm, died re- 
cently. The Makin family’s connection 
with the Liverpool grain trade dates back 
for more than two centuries, and the firm 
of Robert Makin & Son has taken an im- 
portant part therein since its iaception in 
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1825, when Robert Makin, a miller and 
corn dealer at Bootle, near Liverpool, 
took his son Robert into partnership. 
The latter’s two sons, James and John 
Arthur, succeeded their father on his 
death in 1885. Shortly after the death 
of his brother, James, in 1915, John 
Arthur Makin retired from active busi- 
ness, and his own death now severs the 
last link between the Makin family and 
the Liverpool grain trade. 





LATVIAN FLAXSEED EXPORTS LESS 

It is expected that this year’s flaxseed 
output will be comparatively small in 
Latvia and a decline in exports of 12 to 
15 per cent is expected, according to the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Most farmers, however, are in- 
creasing their flax cultivation area, and 
next year this should attain 198,000 acres, 
which slightly exceeds the pre-war stand- 
ard. 








How a French Farmer’s Struggles for Six and One Half 
Years Have Been Rewarded 


HE London Times in a recent issue 

published a story of how a small 

farm in the battle area of northern 
France has been redeemed from the chaos 
of war and restored to the production of 
the fruits of the earth. In the back- 
ground of the telling are two facts—the 
first that it is only one case out of thou- 
sands; the second that its scene is a land 
of silence and cemeteries, exuding, even 
for a stranger, an indescribable miasma 
of depression beneath a sky ever leaden, 
ever dropping a pitiless blanket of driv- 
ing rain upon the sodden fields. 

Which is the grimmer pilgrimage—the 
ascent of the tortured slopes of Notre 
Dame de Lorette to the bleak crest where 
lie the 30,000 Frenchmen who fell for 
Souchez, or the descent to the shattered 
valleys where live their survivors?’ Both 
teach in their way the lesson of a grim 
fortitude. 

Beneath such a sky and to such a val- 
ley the farmer returned, after 55 months’ 
service, in March, 1919. With him were 
his wife, two small children, and a hand- 
cart. Around him was a wilderness of 
mud from which nothing emerged save 
coarse grass and barbed wire, the former 
rotting, the latter rusting. His farm 
had been overrun and sacked in the first 
onrush of the German armies in 1914, 
then liberated by the returning tide of 
allied victory, which spent itself eight 
miles farther east. 

During the three succeeding years his 
wife, his mother, and his sister, unaided, 
and under intermittent shell fire, had 
painfully built up again stock, furniture, 
and implements. But when the front 
bulged in April, 1918, all was utterly de- 
stroyed again. Hardly a brick, hardly 
even aclod, was left unbroken. The fam- 
ily was therefore destitute of all but 
courage. 

Fiye miles away the British had left 
some derelict huts. The farmer and his 
wife went over and carried one in sec- 
tions to where probing into the mud had 
disclosed the foundations of their old 
home. Hardly had they erected it when 
a hot gentleman arrived who claimed to 
have bought the thing—and by bad luck 
it was numbered. There was no alterna- 
tive but to pull it down, and make shift 
with a couple of tarpaulins stretched 
over holes ‘in a convenient bank. These 
holes were home for six whole months 
before they could be exchanged for a 
wooden shanty built out of material sun- 
plied by the government. The money wis 
found out of tke provee?s of the first 
crop from :s much of the land as could he 
c’e>red and flattened by labor from dawn 
to dusk. 

In the eutumn arrived the first install- 
ment of the compensation for war losses, 
which wes ‘ust erourh to buy two horses, 
a dozen chickens, two pairs of rabbits, 
and some machinery. It went no farther, 
because it was paid at pre-war valuation 
in paper francs, and for the losses of 
1918 only. But the farm was now in go- 
ing order, and next June a lucky sale of 
early potatoes laid the foundations of a 
small reserve. By next Christmas the 
whole of the land had been redeemed, 
and the harvest of the farm justified the 
building of a small wooden stable for. a 


cow, and the presence of a sturdy baby. 

In 1921 ambition, hitherto restrained 
by the drudgery of reconstruction, be- 
gan to soar. Ten extra acres were bought, 
the original holding proving too small 
for hands nerved by victory, and in the 
autumn a man was hired to help with 
the harvest. All around were now spring- 
ing up little houses of red brick; but the 
farmer stayed on in his shanty. Time 
enough to think of a house when the land 
would pay for it. Nevertheless a little 
nucleus of bricks rescued from the mud 
was carefully piled up as a reminder that 
a house one day there would be. 

Today, after three more years’ effort, 
that day has arrived. The land is already 
all plowed and planted, and during the 
coming months of winter the farmer will 
build solidly the home of which he will 
also be the architect. In the bank are 
100,000 francs. In the back room of the 
shanty a store of good beer and wine. In 
the nursery there is a population of five. 
On the table there is good food enough 
for all—too much for the faint appetite 
of the townsman visitor. Only one thing 
is lacking to make life perfect In the 
farmer’s eyes. He must have more land, 
ever more land, and no one will sell even 
a foot of the stiff clay. 


‘ 
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Gradual Recovery in Russian Agriculture 
Taking Place 


tural and social conditions among 

the peasantry in the grain belt of 
southeastern Russia is reported in an 
article published by the United States 
Department of Agriculture dealing with 
the views of Harold Ware on Russian ag- 
ricultural reconstruction. Mr. Ware is 
president of the Reconstruction Farms, 
Inc., and has just returned to this coun- 
try from experiment farms conducted by 
his organization east of Stavropol, in 
Caucasia. 

The movement which is gradually 
breaking up the larger agricultural vil- 
lages and is placing small, co-operative 
groups of farmers actually on the land 
which they cultivate is the most outstand- 
ing phase of the situation, according to 
Mr. Ware. Before the revolution all land 
was owned by wealthy estates, and the 
peasants were allotted only small areas 
around the villages for gardening and 
grazing purposes. When the revolution 
occurred the estates were confiscated by 
the government, and since that time the 
process of breaking up these large hold- 
ings into peasant allotments has been 
carried on. Some estates have been re- 
served, however, for government pur- 
poses. 

From the standpoint of operation, the 
arrangement has been somewhat ineffi- 
cient, largely because of the magnitude 
of the old estates, the long distances be- 
tween villages, and the fact that no 
houses were located on the plots distrib- 
uted to the people. A determined effort 
is now being made to remedy this situa- 
tion, according to Mr. Ware’s observa- 
tions. The peasants have grown tired of 
traveling back and forth from their 
homes in the larger villages to their fields, 
hauling their implements and water sup- 
plies by horse, oxen, or camel. To com- 
plicate matters, one peasant may have 
several strips of land separated from 
each other by 15 miles or more. 

Lack of capital and materials for build- 
ing, and the difficulty of obtaining water 
supplies, have handicapped the peasants 
somewhat in their efforts to build houses 
on their holdings. The small co-operative 
community idea is continually gaining 
strength. A group once organized, the 
bulletin explains, secures the help of the 


A ea ws improvement in agricul- 


agricultural bank, and buys machinerf 
and equipment co-operatively. The land 
of the individual families, each family 
having an average holding of 50 acres, is 
pooled and farmed by all the members of 
the group. Wells are drilled by these 
groups, there being a plentiful supply of 
artesian water. 

Proceeds of the harvest are divided, 
chiefly on the basis of days of labor per- 
formed and the amount of land owned by 
the individual. The co-operative nature 
of the system extends only to produc- 
tion, each member of the group con- 
trolling his own marketing, and caring 
for his live stock and garden as he wills. 

The temperature, amount of rainfall, 
and contour of the district which Mr. 
Ware visited correspond to the wheat 
growing counties of central Kansas, al- 
though the latitude of Stavropol is ap- 
proximately that of Boston. The grow- 
ing season is long and the summers hot, 
while the winters are comparatively short. 
Mr. Ware explained that during the past 
season the average wheat production by 
peasant farmers in the neighborhood of 
his concession was from 22 to 23 bus per 
acre. Winter grains are the principal 
crops, although grapes and other small 
fruits thrive in the district, and experi- 
ments have shown that early maturing 
cotton can be grown successfully under 
an irrigating system. 

Modern machinery in the Russian grain 
belt is scarce, and the peasants rely 
largely for traction upon camels, oxen 
and horses. Small drills are used in the 
planting of the grain. Harvesting is 
done with a sickle, and threshing by 
means of rollers drawn by animals. It is 
expected that the tendency of the peas- 
ants to co-operate will result in a more 
extensive use of modern methods and in- 
creased productivity. A higher standard 
of living will also probably result. Con- 
ditions in the district of Stavropol are 
said to be typical of those existing 
throughout all Russia. 





Wheat imports into the United States 
for domestic consumption from Canada 
were five times greater in the first three 
months of the present crop year than 
they were in the corresponding period 
of 1924. 





It Was to a Devastated Region Like This That Many French Farmers Returned After the World War 
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HAVING ANOTHER FLUTTER 

Evidently the gambling members of 
the general public have decided that the 
time for getting back some of the money 
lost in grain speculation last winter has 
arrived. A fortnight or more ago the ad- 
vanced guard of these hopeful souls made 
their appearance in the Canadian trad- 
ing rooms, and their number has steadily 
increased. Many familiar faces are to 
be seen among the throngs who watch 
the blackboards from day to day, and 
they include all kinds of men, from the 
business and professional classés to the 
habitual market room tout. 

None of these outsiders know anything 
about grain or what the market is going 
to do, but the instinct for gambling has 
been stirred within them, and they are 
out for a debauch of speculation. To 
quote an old song, “They don’t know 
where they’re going, but they’re on their 
way.” When the dawn awakens there 
will be a new rush for the poorhouse, and 
the grain business will be wearing anoth- 
er black eye. 

In the meantime the legitimate trade 
and millers are threatened with one more 
period of disastrous price fluctuations. 
Those who hug the shore most tightly 
while the storm lasts will suffer least, 
though they may have to forego the prof- 
its that they are accustomed to make at 
this time of the year. 


TORONTO 

Another wave of speculative excite- 
ment is sweeping over the wheat market 
and, as a result, flour has been forced up 
to new high levels. Last week domestic 
quotations for springs advanced 20c bbl, 
making a total of $1.20 during the past 
fortnight. As a consequence, business is 
slowing down, and sales in volume are 
more difficult than ever. A fair amount 
of flour for domestic use was booked 
early last week before the last advance 
was made, but trading is now more re- 
stricted. Most mills in this part of Can- 
ada have had big runs so far on the crop 
year, and at moderate prices this might 
continue. Quotations, Dec. 5, with com- 
parisons: 





Dec. 5 Nov. 28 
-, arr ee $9.30 $9.10 
POCOMEH ccccccsccccveseces 9.05 8.85 
SEE EEE 8.80 8.60 
BOTS cc ccvccescae cas, BOO 8.40 
First clear os 7.70 7.50 
SPT ee rerrir rr 6.15 6.15 
POON GUE cc vccccesiccsccs 4.75 4.75 


All prices are per barrel in 98-lb jute 
bags, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or Montreal basis, 
less 10c for cash, plus cartage if performed. 
Bakers’ discount for quantity purchases, 
20¢ bbl. 

Ontario Winters.—Ontario soft winter 
flours are advancing, in sympathy with 
springs. Demand has been fairly good, 
both here and in eastern Canada, but is 
falling off now. Prices have gone up 
about 25c. Quotations, Dec. 5, standard 
brands of 90 per cent patents, in second- 
hand jute bags, $6.80@6.90 bbl, Montreal 
freights; Toronto, 10c less, bulk lots, in 
buyers’ bags, seaboard, for export, $6.70 
bbl. 

Export Trade—Recent events in the 
wheat market stirred up the exporting 
trade in springs, and led importers in 
Britain and elsewhere to buy more freely. 
After the last advance in mill prices this 
demand slackened. Mills are still run- 
ning full time, with orders booked which 
will keep them going a while longer, but 
they expect a reduced demand if prices 
stay at their present levels. The net ad- 
vance last week in export springs for 
December shipment amounted to 3s. 
Quotations, Dec. 5: export spring patent, 
per 280 Ibs, in jute 140’s, 49s, c.i.f., Unit- 
ed Kingdom, December, January, Feb- 
ruary shipment. 

Winters were sold for export last week 
at 43s 6d, but on the advance in wheat 
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Canadian Flour and Wheat in China 


Toronto, Ont.—According to the Commercial Intelligence Journal, Ot- 
tawa, Que., press opinion in Shanghai is that the outstanding feature in the 
import trade of China in the last three months is the unexpectedly large 
consumption of Canadian wheat and flour. Canadian prices have been cheap 
in comparison with those of wheat and flour of native and United States 
origin. As a result, mills and merchants bought very heavily, and by the 
end of September it was reliably reported that over 150,000 tons Canadian 
wheat had been booked to arrive in China before the end of the year, while 
Canadian flour transactions are reported to total over 3,000,000 sacks. As this 
business was done very shortly after the Chinese crop came on the market, 
it is safe to assume that prospects are for a still greater business. At the 
moment, buyers are holding off, but the larger importers believe that renewed 
buying will take place within the next two months. 








prices, they rose to 45s@45s 6d, jute, per 
280 lbs, c.i.f., United Kingdom. These 
figures prevailed on Dec. 5. 


WHEAT 


Ontario winter wheat was in good de- 
mand, and sellers were firm in their 
prices. An advance of about 10c bu was 
scored for the week. On Dec. 5 grain 
dealers were asking $1.50 bu for car lots 
of No. 2 red or white at country shipping 
points, and mills were paying 5@10c 
under this price for wagonloads, accord- 
ing to location. Western spring wheat 
advanced 134%2c during the week. On 
Dec. 5 No. 1 northern was quoted at 
$1.744% bu, track, Bay ports. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Ontario oats are wanted, as deliveries 
are light; barley is quiet, but there is 
some inquiry for rye. Standard re- 
cleaned screenings are scarce, and the 
prospects are for higher prices. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 5: Ontario oats 42@47c bu, in 
car lots, f.o.b., country points, according 
to freights; barley, 70@74c;.No. 1 west- 
ern feed oats 50%(c, c.i.f., Bay ports; re- 
cleaned screenings $23.50 ton, c.i.f., Bay 
ports. 

NOTES 


J. J. Rodgers, of Richardson Bros., 
flour and feed merchants, Philadelphia, 
was in Toronto last week. 


H. C. Moore, export manager for the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, was in Toronto on Dec. 3. 


During November the price of Cana- 
dian export patent spring wheat flour at 
seaboard for export advanced 85c bbl, 
equal to 5s per 280 Ibs. 


Canadian mills selling flour to United 
States buyers for domestic consumption 
in that country are doing so on a f.o.b. 
basis, Canadian point of shipment, or de- 
livered in bond at United States destina- 
tion. In both cases the buyer must make 
the customs clearances and pay the duty. 


D. L. Smith, sales manager for the Ca- 
nadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, 
Ltd., Winnipeg, was in Toronto on 
Nov. 4, returning to Winnipeg from a 
trip to Montreal and New York. He is 
in charge of the sales of all wheat belong- 
ing to the pools of Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta. 

Ontario winter wheat millers would be 
well advised to note that flour made 
from this grain, sold for shipment to the 
West Indies and other semitropical mar- 
kets, should not contain over 12 per cent 
of moisture. This is a maximum. Trou- 
ble is fairly certain to follow any depar- 
ture from this rule. 


WINNIPEG 


Notwithstanding the increasingly high- 
er prices for flour, sales in western Can- 
ada for domestic account show no decline. 
The volume of business at country points 
is very heavy, and local purchasers evi- 
dently are replenishing their stocks. 
Millers here announced a further. advance 


in flour prices of 30c, effective Dec. 3, 
and applying to all grades. Western 
mills, generally, are very active. A few 
are slightly oversold. 

The higher quotations, which seem to 
be giving an impetus to domestic buying, 
have had the reverse effect upon export 
business, and this branch of the trade is 
extremely dull. 

For delivery between Fort William and 
the Alberta boundary, top patent springs 
were quoted, Dec. 5, at $9.25 bbl, jute, 
seconds at $8.65, and first clears at $7.05, 
Fort William basis, sight draft; cotton, 
15c over this basis. Alberta points 10@ 
30c over, and British Columbia and Pa- 
cific Coast points 30@50c over. Bakers 
purchasing their requirements in’ jute 
get special prices. 

Prices for No. 1 northern wheat, in 
store, Fort William: 


-—Futures—, 

Cash Nov. Dec. 

A ree ry re $1.52 $1.53% $1.46% 
Dec. ay 

WO. OD Gecicevans 1.59% 1.53 % 1.55% 
BOR. Bs 608k 5-0:8 808 1.56% 1.52% 1.54% 
BO, BD ccwtcvvece 1.67% 1.60% 1.61% 
Sees. B savesannes 1.65% 1.59% 1.58% 
Se rere rire 1.68 1.62 1.62% 


Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg for 
the seven days ending Dec. 3 averaged 
1,623 cars per day, compared with 1,710 
for the preceding seven days, and 1,205 
for the corresponding period in 1924. 

Wheat continues erratic, but prices 
have held their upward tendency. Firmer 
cables from foreign markets and heavy 
local buying by the public account for 
existing conditions. The passing of the 
November future was without any par- 
ticular feature. An excellent class of 
buying in the December and May futures 
has been in evidence. Exporters have 
done very little. The cash market has 
been very active, and a heavy volume of 
buying orders, chiefly for Canadian mills, 
accounted for an advance in premiums 
of %@l1%c bu. United States milling 
interests, exporters and shippers also 
were keen buyers of cash grain. At one 
time on Nov. 4, No. 1 northern was sell- 
ing at 9c over the December option. No. 
3 northern and the tough grades have 
been in particularly good request. 

Coarse grains continue somewhat quiet. 
Offerings of cash oats are light, and 
trade has consisted of car lots. In sym- 
pathy with wheat, quotations have fluc- 
tuated considerably. Demand for cash 
barley has been dull, but shows some im- 
provement. Rye of low grade enjoyed 2 
fair demand, but only odd cars changed 
hands. Quotations, Dec. 5: No. 2 Cana- 
dian western oats, 50c bu; barley, 65%c; 
rye, $1. 

NOTES 

It is officially stated that the new gov- 
ernment elevator at Prince Rupert, B. C., 
is ready for operation. This plant has a 
capacity of 1,300,000 bus. 

C. A. Moir, of the Winnipeg staff of the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
who recently underwent an operation at 
Rochester, N. Y., is said to be recovering. 


Official advices state that over 3,000,000 
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sacks Canadian flour have been sold for 
shipment to China since Sept. 1. Thy 
outlook for further business is consi 

ered good. 


The amount of Canadian wheat bei: 
ground in bond in the United States fur 
export is increasing weekly. Over 6,000. 
000 bus have been used for this purpos 
since Sept. 1. 


D. B. Hanna, president, and R. G. 0 
Thomson, director, of the Western Can 
ada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., who have bee 
on a business trip to the Pacific Coast 
were recently in Winnipeg, on their wa, 
back to eastern Canada. 


E. S. Hopkins, of the central experi 
mental farm at Ottawa, estimates tha 
the cost of producing wheat in the thre: 
western provinces this season approxi 
mates 95c bu. His estimate is based upon 
the average yield per acre, the prevailing 
rates of farm labor, cost of seed, etc. 


The average Winnipeg prices of the 
various grains, basis Fort William, from 
Aug. 1 to Nov. 30, were: No. 1 northern 
wheat, $1.4314 bu; No. 2 Canadian west 
ern oats, 5144c; No. 3 Canadian western 
barley, 68%c; No. 2 Canadian western 
rye, 8342c; No. 1 northwestern Canadian 
flaxseed, $2.34%/. 


Leslie H. Boyd, chairman of the board 
of grain commissioners for Canada, was 
a recent visitor here. He stated that th« 
movement of grain from the Head of th: 
Lakes was increasing daily, and that he 
considered there was every indicatio: 
that navigation would remain open unti 
the middle of December. 


At the end of November over 245,000, 
000 bus grain of the crop of 1925 hac 
passed out of the hands of producers i: 
western Canada. This volume of mar 
keting made a record for the period 
Shipments through Winnipeg amounte: 
to over 227,000,000 bus, and through Van 
couver to over 18,000,000. 


The officials of the two Canadian rail 
way companies have announced the par- 
tial lifting of the embargo on shipments 
of grain from the western provinces to 
Vancouver. While it still rests upon wet, 
damp or tough grain, straight grade 
grain may now be shipped to that port 
under permits, such permits being issued 
to exporters and shippers on presentation 
of documents showing that grain has ac- 
tually been contracted for, for shipment 
by steamer from Vancouver. 

G. Rock. 


MONTREAL 


The undertone to the market for spring 
wheat grades is firm, and there has been 
a fair inquiry from foreign buyers for 
supplies, but as they were below. millers’ 
views, no new business developed. The 
movement for local and country account 
on old contracts continues fair, but the 
volume of new business has been small. 
Prices showed an increase of 40c last 
week. Quotations, Dec. 5: first patents 
$8.90@9.10 bbl, second patents $8.40@ 
8.60 and strong bakers $8.20@8.40, in jute 
bags, ex-track, less 10c bbl for spot cash. 

Winter wheat flour is firm, and there 
has been a small volume of business, sales 
of odd cars of choice grades being re- 
ported at $7.50 bbl in secondhand jute 
bags, ex-track, and of broken lots at 
$7.60, ex-store, on Dec. 5. 

A. E. Perks. 





The offices of the Northern Milling Co., 
Wausau, Wis., were entered by burglars 
on Nov. 22, The loot only aggregated 
$71.50, for although the combination of 
the safe was ruined, the company’s valu- 
ables. were not reached. 
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REAPING THE WHIRLWIND 

A situation which is rapidly developing 
in the metropolitan district should receive 
the immediate attention of those who di- 
rectly or indirectly extend credit to 
flour jobbers, and through them to bak- 
ers on the east side of New York and 
other similar sections of the city. 

The keen competition among bakers in 
this section has brought on a mild price 
war resulting in many of them selling a 
pound loaf of rye bread at 6%%c when, 
according to reliable statements, it can- 
not be made for less than 8%/c. 

Obviously this means only one thing, 
namely, a direct loss, and as such loss cur- 
tails the cash capital of the small baker, 
it is directly reflected in the curtailment 
of the jobbers’ cash capital because of 
the accompanying inability of the small 
baker to meet his obligations to the job- 
ber. This also affects the mill which sells 
the jobber, and forms a most undesirable 
situation all around. 

From a basis of 30 days’ credit, exten- 
sions have been made so that now there 
are many instances where flour is sold 
by jobbers to bakers on a much longer 
credit basis, with no greater assurance 
of payment than existed when the shorter 
period was in force. 

This situation furnishes an excellent 
opportunity for the Flour & Bakers’ Sup- 
ply Merchants’ Association of Greater 
New York, Inc., to show its influence 
for betterment of conditions in the trade, 
and in view of the fact that not so long 
ago this organization appealed to the 
milling trade for financial support by 
soliciting rather expensive advertising in 
a souvenir program on the plea that the 
organization would become an effective 
factor in eliminating undesirable trade 
practices, it would seem that a great 
opportunity is before it. 

The present practice is sowing the 
wind; those who continue it will reap the 
whirlwind. 

ALL MEN ARE LIARS 

Always at the end of a month it is in- 
teresting to check up the sales with the 
preceding month and the previous year. 
It has seemed during November that, 
with one or two exceptions, every office 
has reported a decided lack of business. 
Imaginations have been strained for 
synonyms of “dull,” “quiet” and “ter- 
rible,’ and the whole flour trade has worn 


_an air of extreme pessimism. Apparent- 


ly the flour business had never known so 
dull a period, and it seemed almost use- 
less to make any canvass on the first of 
December for a comparison of the rec- 
ords of November, 1925, with November, 
1924. However, being statistically in- 
clined, it was decided to see just how 
much worse this year’s figures were than 
last year’s, and one must confess to hav- 
ing lost all faith in the New York flour 
trade. Offices where business each week 
was consistently “absolutely lacking,” on 
crossexamination admitted that the 
month and the year had been better than 
in 1924; others, equally emphatic in their 
outcry against the times, had done just as 
well as they did last year, and the cases 
where the total volume was lower were 
in the minority, and usually resulted from 
the mills’ continuous maintenance of very 
high prices. Like King David it should 
not be said in haste that “All men are 
liars,” but it is felt that possibly the flour 
business is not quite as black as it is 
painted, and that there may be a fair 
amount of buying going on all the time. 


NEW YORK 


The flour market is in a most unsatis- 
factory condition because, while local 
buyers have been unbelievers in the ad- 
vancing wheat market and held off con- 
tinuously, they now find that, with a to- 
tal advance of about 45c bu above the low 
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point, their stocks are extremely low and 
they are forced to make some purchases. 
Last week was spectacular, in the wheat 
market, as Thursday’s price was 114c 
higher than Monday’s, and on two sepa- 
rate days it advanced more than 5c bu. 
The buyers who are forced in now will 
live in fear of the market declining be- 
tween the date of purchase and the date 
of delivery, and should this occur, some 
grief may result to the sellers. 

To complicate the situation further, a 
number of middle western buyers who 
have felt more confidence in the advanc- 
ing price situation have overbought and 
are now offering some of their surplus 
flour here, in some cases in round lots of 
15,000 bbls of comparatively unknown 
brands, but in others in limited amounts 
of well-known brands. 

Business Conditions——Last week was 
quiet in so far as new business was con- 
cerned, the rapid advances in the market 
frightening off buyers. The chief ex- 
citement has been in watching prices go 
up, and in this respect probably no one 
has been disappointed, for the rise has 
been as fast as any one could possibly 
hope for, and faster than most people 
could keep up with. Naturally, the trade 
here, having overstayed the low markets, 
is exceedingly loth to come in at the very 
high levels, but although it insists that 
these prices cannot last, it seems to be 
done more to bolster up its own courage 
than to fool sellers. 

In charging buyers with overstaying 
the market, the real truth is that they 
simply have not bought ahead for their 
future requirements, but have purchased 
on a hand-to-mouth basis only, and while 
it is easy enough now to condemn them 
for not covering their 60- and 90-day 
needs, the course of the market this fall 
has not been of a nature to inspire con- 
fidence in the future, but has indicated 
that almost anything might happen. At 
present any price looks high, and the 
trend of the buying is toward flours 
which are below the general run in price. 

General Price Situation —Quotations 
on springs and hard winters are still very 
nearly parallel. Soft winters have showed 
decided strength, especially midwesterns, 
which are as high as springs. Often the 
ghanges have been so rapid that prices 
are only guesswork, and at the close of 
each day a general readjustment of values 
is made. 

Export Market.—Export business is 
quiet. Clearances during November were 
good, but bookings ahead for December 
have been very light. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, Dec. 3: 
spring fancy patents $9.75@10.10 bbl, 
standard patents $9.05@9.75, clears $8@ 
8.65, high gluten $9.65@10.15; hard win- 
ter short patents $9.40@9.90, straights 
$8.90@9.60; soft winter straights, $8.15 
@8.75; rye, $6@6.40,—all in jutes. Re- 
ceipts, 253,210 bbls; exports, 106,455. 

WHEAT 

The wheat market has been exception- 
ally strong, with a net advance of 14c 
last week. Export sales at the close of 
the week totaled nearly 4,000,000 bus. 
Quotations, Dec. 4: No. 2 red, c.i.f., do- 
mestic, $2.01; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., 
domestic, $1.9542; No. 2 hard winter, 
f.o.b., export, $2.0042; No. 1 northern 
Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., export, 
$1.84 ; No. 2 mixed durum, f.o.b., export, 
$1.69. Receipts, 4,404,200 bus; exports, 
2,591,940. 

OATS 

Oats were active and higher, although 
export interest was small. Quotations, 
Dec. 4: No. 2 white, 53c bu; No. 3 white, 
52c. Receipts, 286,000 bus; exports, 135,- 
076. ; 

NOTES 

Cars of flour at railroad terminals last 

week totaled 1,191, in the previous week 





1,158, and in the same week a year ago 
1,271. 

W. B. Keene, vice president of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, in charge 
of traffic, has resigned, with effect from 
Dec. 31. 

Julius H. Barnes, of the Barnes-Ames 
Co., grain distributors, was painfully, 
though not seriously, injured recently by 
being thrown from a horse while riding 
in Central Park. 

Arthur S. Cain, general manager of the 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, spent a couple of days in New 
York last week, visiting A. S. Leo and 
doing some Christmas shopping. 


The Mathieson Alkali Works has estab- 
lished a new district sales office in Fair- 
mont, W. Va., to handle business west 
of West Virginia, and in southwestern 
Pennsylvania and parts of Ohio. 


Gus Krause, New York flour broker, 
has not been bothered by the high price 
of turkeys this year. As a result of his 
skill he recently won two, the combined 
weight of which was 26 Ibs, the first at a 
competition on a rifle range and the sec- 
ond at a pistol match. 


Among out-of-town millers here last 
week were L. C. Chase, president of the 
United Mills Corporation, Grafton, Ohio, 
visiting the American Flour Corpora- 
tion; J. H. Shinnick, sales manager for 
the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas 
City; H. D. Yoder, vice president of the 
Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co; E. B. 
Waller, Minneapolis, introduced on the 
floor by Andrew C. Ely, of the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co. 


Clearances of wheat and flour from the 
Port of New York for the week ending 
Nov. 28, as compiled by the Barr Ship- 
ping Corporation, were considerably less 
than in the previous week, being for 
wheat 1,362,177 bus, and for flour 97,- 
044 bbls. Of this the bulk of the wheat 
went to the United Kingdom and Rot- 
terdam. Of the flour, 18,319 bbls went 
to British ports, 3,520 to Bremen, 10,980 
to Rotterdam, 20,057 to Scandinavia, and 
44,178 to Mediterranean ports. 


PITTSBURGH 

Business in flour was quiet last week. 
The rapid advances in wheat had the 
effect of keeping a number of consumers, 
who previously had shown a lively inter- 
est in flour quotations, out of the mar- 
ket. They thought that the advance was 
too speedy to represent actual condi- 
tions, and they preferred to withhold 
their orders. 

What little business was transacted 
was placed by consumers who were in 
immediate need of flour. Sales for the 
week were somewhat disappointing, in 
spite of the usual inactivity at this sea- 
son of the year. The trade, however, is 
looking forward to brisk business after 
Jan. 1, as many bakers will then have 
to replenish their stocks. 

Last week spring and hard winter 
wheat flours were on practically the same 
price level. Soft winter wheat flour 
was held firmly. No. 1 semolina was 
quoted on Dec. 5 at 5%%c lb, bulk, with 
sales rather light, although shipping di- 
rections were much improved. Flour 
quotations, Dec. 5: spring wheat short 
patent $9@9.50 bbl, standard patent 
$8.50@9; hard winter short patent $9@ 
9.50, standard patent $8.50@9, first clear 
$7.75@8.50, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft 
winter, $7.50@7.75, bulk; pure white rye 
$5.25@5.50, pure medium rye $4.75@5, 
pure dark $4.25@4.50, cotton 98’s, Pitts- 
burgh. 





NOTES 

A. L. Ruenitz, oy of the Spring- 
field (Minn.) Milling Co., Inc., was here 
recently. 

J. H. Shimmick, of the Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., Kansas City, was a recent 
Pittsburgh visitor. 

Edward S. Lee, a well-known soft win- 
ter wheat miller of Coshocton, Ohio, was 
recently in Pittsburgh. 

J. O. Reed, president of the Hagerty 
Baking Co., Philipsburg, Pa., died at his 
home there on Nov. 23, aged 64. 

J. A. Swindell has been appointed 
Pittsburgh representative of the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn. 

Five holdup men entered the bakery 
of the 7 Baker Brothers, Pittsburgh, 
early Nov. 29, and after binding the 
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night watchman and four other em- 

ployees, blew open three safes and 

escaped with about $10,000 in cash. 
Harry S. Schlotzhauer, aged 53, presi- 

dent of the Schlotzhauer Baking Co., 

4 r ; 
Lancaster, Pa., died at his home there, 
following an operation, on Nov. 30. 


Announcement has been made by the 
International Milling Co. that, with ef- 
fect from Dec. 1, the Jesse C. Stewart 
Co. will act as exclusive warehouse dis- 
tributors in Pittsburgh and certain ad- 
jacent territory for the company. The 
local branch office and sales force will 
be continued under the direction of J. 
T. Lipford, Pittsburgh manager, and will 
devote its activities to the sale of carload 
lots of flour. 

C. C. Latvus. 


BOSTON 

With the wheat market fluctuating so 
wildly, there is little wonder that little 
business was done last week. Buyers 
did not respond to any great extent to 
the high flour prices quoted, as they are 
not believers in the present situation. 
Once in a while some prospective buyer 
had an especially attractive price made 
him and took hold to the extent of a 
single car, but beyond that point it has 
been impossible to interest the trade. 
These conditions prevail throughout New 
England. 

The fact that navigation is practically 
closed on the Great Lakes has no effect 
upon the views of the local trade. It is 
understood that Buffalo has a good sup- 
ply of flour in store, as well as holding 
large stocks of wheat, so that the needs 
of the mills in that city are believed to 
be well covered. Also the freight from 
Buffalo to Boston and other New Eng- 
land points is not great. Some say that 
local buyers are making a mistake in not 
stocking up, overlooking the possibilities 
of delayed and interrupted traffic, and 
a possible scarcity of supplies when win- 
ter really comes, but most are content to 
buy as actual needs develop. It looks 
like another winter of hand-to-mouth 
buying. 

Quotations, Dec. 5: spring first patents 
$10.75@10.90 bbl, standard patents $9.75 
@10.75, first clears $8.50@9.15; hard 
winter patents, $9.25@10.40; soft winter 
patents $9.25@10.30, straight $8.25@9.10, 
clears $7.25@8.15. 

There was a sharp advance in rye 
flour last week, but only a moderate de- 
mand is reported. Choice white patent 
was quoted on Dec. 5 at $6.10@6.35 
bbl, in sacks, with standard patents at 
$5.90@6.15: Dark rye is quiet, and prices 
advanced to $4.95@5.10. Rye meal is 
higher, with a fair demand at $5.30@ 
5.45, 

Receipts at Boston during the week, 
and stocks on hand Dec. 5, with com- 
parisons: 

7—Receipts— 
1925 1924 1926 1924 


eee, Wile... . Bbivee GRITS  cocse sucess 
Wheat, bus... 61,275 46,350 242,274 177,539 
Corn, bus..... 3,150 3,325 SNe  asecs 
Oats, bus..... 10,500 224,775 64,707 401,476 
Rye, bus...... 1,350 39,700 2,200 838,345 
Barley, bus... 1,875 16,750 207,316 75,950 
Millfeed, tons. 30 me saver § kewee 


Oatmeal, cases 3,040 ee ee Pr 
RECEIPTS DURING NOVEMBER 





1925 
Sr eer 139,675 
SL ED! ska 9-6 46 0-9 6064-0 442,975 
SU NS axe da 60s ta 0:0,b 0 08 3,150 
CE ME Seeasdneeaeeeses 68,450 
Ms WE ace sccrsvecoeeves 1,000 
RE WE S vansccen cence 128,875 
I” Pe eee eee 136 
Corn meal, Dbie ....ccccee 418 
Oatmeal, cases .......... 8,342 

NOTES 


Receipts of Pacific Coast flour via the 
Panama Canal at Boston during Novem- 
ber amounted to 12,325 bbls compared 
with 8,800 during October. 

The Shawmut Baking Co., Inc., was 
formed recently in Boston, with $20,000 
capital. The Oakaa Baking Co., New 
Bedford, Mass., was also incorporated, 
with $75,000 capital. 

According to the Boston Grain & 
Flour Exchange, there remained unsold 
in the hands of jobbers and other whole- 
salers on Dec. 1 31,202 bbls flour, com- 
pared with 33,339 on Nov. 1 and 32,483 
on Dec. 1, 1924. 

Recent visitors on the Boston Grain 
& Flour Exchange include E. J. Grimes, 
Minneapolis, and H. E. Tweeden, Buf- 
falo, both connected with the Cargill 
Elevator Co., who were visiting the com- 
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pany’s representative in this market, Ed- 
ward J. Donahue. 

Exports from Boston during the seven 
days ending Dec. 5 were 82,312 bus 
bonded wheat to Liverpool, and 220,413 
bus wheat and 16,667 bus domestic bar- 
ley to Hull. Also 16,481 sacks bonded 
flour to Naples and 28,179 to Bremen. 

Louis W. DePass. 





BUFFALO 


Flour buyers are sitting tight, con- 
tented with the amounts contracted for 
in September and October. As a result, 
sales last week were considerably under 
normal. Lower prices are all that will 
now bring buyers into the market. Hard 
winter patents are much duller, but more 
shipping directions have been given. 
Storage boats at this port are carrying 
nearly all the wheat consigned to Buffalo 
mills, More than 10 vessels were added 
last week, and still more are due. 

Both rye patents and dark rye flour 
have advanced sharply, the grain having 
followed wheat upward. 

Buffalo quotations, Dec. 5: spring 
fancy patents $10.40@10.50 bbl, standard 
patent $10.25@10.30, clears $7.65@7.70, 
second clears $46 ton; rye, $6@6.25 bbl 
for white, $5.70@6 for medium, and 
$5.40@5.60 for dark; hard winters, $9.50 
@9.90; straights, $9.10@9.60; soft win- 
ters, $10.80@10.40; standard patent, $10 
@10.20, 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5... 238,000 207,975 87 
Previous week .. 238,000 173,118 73 
YOR? ABO cccceccs 238,000 177,740 74 
Two years ago... 166,500 177,463 65 


Under present market conditions, mill- 
ers are only buying enough wheat to 
keep mills going, and will not purchase 
ahead until the market is more stable 
and crop conditions are better under- 
stood. 

Offerings of oats have been too light 
to make a market. Country shipments 
have fallen off to almost nothing, and 
buyers have supplied their wants by 
purchases from western markets. ; 

There was fair inquiry for barley, but 
little was offered. Prices are firm, and 
show an advancing tendency. 

There is some inquiry for rye from 
interior mills, but buying is slow. On 
Dec. 5 it was quoted at $1.06@1.07 bu, 
in store, ex-lake. 

NOTES 


R. V. Craig, secretary of the millers’ 
traffic committee, has returned from 
Washington. 

Charles T. Stork, representative of 
Noury & Van der Lande, has returned 
from an eastern trip. 

R. A. Wyckoff, traffic manager of the 
Beacon Milling Co., Inc., Auburn, N. 
Y., was here last week. 

Henry G. Falke, a pioneer in the bak- 
ing industry in Buffalo, died on Nov. 30 
of pneumonia, aged 80. 

E. P. Mitchell, manager of the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co.’s Kansas City branch, 
visited the local office last week. 

Buffalo evening school No. 41 has be- 
gun a free course in Christmas cake 
baking, consisting of five lessons. 

A. F. Seay, vice president of the Ral- 
ston-Purina Co., last week visited the 
manager of the Buffalo plant, Lloyd 
Hedrick. 

A banquet will be given at the new 
Masonic Temple by the local flour club, 
on Dec. 12. Eugene Crow, of the Crow 
Flour Co., Inc., is in charge of arrange- 
ments. 

Minert D. Hull, son of the superin- 
tendent of the Superior elevator here, vol- 
unteered to have some of his blood trans- 
fused on Dec. 1 in an effort to save the 
life of William Manns, whose arm was 
torn from his body when he was caught in 
a belt in the elevator. 

A sales promotion conference of rep- 
resentatives of The Fleischmann Co. was 
held in the company’s plant here for 
two days last week, and was attended by 
about 40 employees from this country 
and Canada. E. Shields, New York, in 
charge of the bakers’ service depart- 
ment, presided. 

Stocks of grain in store at this port 
for the week ending Nov. 30: wheat, 
American 2,860,464 bus, Canadian 4,118,- 
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006 ; corn, 72,897 ; oats, American 2,732,590, 
Canadian 214,860; barley, American 610,- 
422, Canadian 1,322,953; rye, American 
58,336, Canadian 250,532; afloat in the 
harbor, wheat, American 1,668,127, Ca- 
nadian 4,339,459; oats, 1,387,824; barley, 
American 829,952, Canadian 348,000; rye, 
American, 686,619. 


PHILADELPHIA 

The flour market is firm and prices are 
about 50c bbl higher in sympathy with 
the upward trend of wheat, but the vol- 
ume of business is not large, local job- 
bers and bakers continuing their pre- 
vious policy of limiting their purchases to 
the satisfaction of current needs. Rye 
flour has advanced 40c bbl under light of- 
ferings and a moderate demand. 

The stock of flour in public warehouses 
on Dec. 1 was 109,934 bbls, against 99,- 
176 a month ago and 129,059 on Dec. 1, 
1924. Receipts for the week ending Dec. 
5 were 11,898,926 lbs in sacks. Exports, 
1,504 sacks. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, Dec. 5: spring first 
patents $9.75@10.85, standard patent 
$9.25@9.75, first clear $8.15@8.60; hard 
winter short patent $9.50@10, straight $9 
@9.50; soft winter straight $8@8.50; rye 
flour, white patents, $6@6.40. 

The wheat market rules firm and shows 
a net advance of 6c for the week. Offer- 





and is always an important pivot upon 
which farm prosperity turns. 

Recent visitors on ’change were E. P. 
Mitchell, southwestern sales manager for 
the Washburn Crosby Co., with headquar- 
ters at Kansas City, M. A. W. Overend, 
of the Overend Co., millers, Toronto, 
Ont., and V. C. Douglass, of the Tennant 
& Hoyt Co., millers, Lake City, Minn. 

Samvuet S. Danrets. 


BALTIMORE 


There were three important develop- 
ments in the local flour market last week: 
first, mill prices were 25@50c bbl above 
a trading basis; second, hard winters 
went to a discount under springs; third, 
resellers appeared on the scene and cap- 
tured what little business was passing, 
at rates which were not in accord with 
the current cost of the raw material. 
Some top springs were quoted at well 
over $10 bbl, cotton, and standards up 
to $9.75, while a resale of good south- 
western standard was put through at $9, 
cotton, when a choice northwestern 
standard was held by the mill at $9.65. 
Near-by soft winter straight mounted 
the ladder slowly and apparently with 
difficulty, as no actual sales could be 
traced above $7.50 in secondhand cottons, 
yet one mill wanted $8, bulk, for high 
quality, while spot stock was offered at 





LTHOUGH apparently about to crumble into ruin and decay, the ancient 
Howlett Mill, of Saugus, Mass., which first ground corn in 1640, has well 
withstood the ravages of the centuries, and today its beams and timbers 


are seemingly as sound as ever. 


The historic structure was originally given over to the grinding of corn, 
but later it was converted into a cotton mill and the first cloth manufactured 
in New England is thought to have come from Howlett Mill. 

Saugus, Mass., was a thriving little town in 1640, built on the site of a 
former Indian village. The first steadily conducted iron works in America 


were located there. 


The celebrated Pine Tree shilling was also made in 


Saugus, and when the mintmaster’s daughter was married her father gave 
as dowry her weight in the new silver shillings. 


ings are light, while demand is moderate. 
Receipts, 776,530 bus; exports, 403,575; 
stock, 1,429,364. Closing quotations, Dec. 
5: No. 2 red winter, $1.6512@1.70% bu; 
No. 3, $1.6242@1.674%2; No. 4, $1.607%2@ 
1.6542; No. 5, $1.5742@1.624%2; No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $1.6342@1.70%. 

There is a fair inquiry for oats, and 
the market is firm and 3c higher. Re- 
ceipts, 256,608 bus; exports, 200,696; 
stock, 468,324. Closing quotations, Dec. 
5: No. 2 white, 524%@538c bu; No. 3 white, 
514%2@652c. 

According to the monthly grain circu- 
lar issued by the Commercial Exchange, 
the receipts and exports of flour, wheat 
and corn in November were as follows, 
with comparisons: 


Flour Wheat Corn 
Receipts— bbls bus bus 
November, 1925... 230,060 2,287,977 26,142 
October, 1925 .... 279,460 2,757,284 20,721 
November, 1924... 241,484 3,714,281 29,346 
November, 1923... 415,630 3,802,424 49,990 
Exports— 
November, 1925... 25,684 2,352,917 ..... 
October, 1925 .... 27,463 2,688,046 ..... 
November, 1924... 39,232 3,378,736 ..... 
November, 1923... 81,429 2,596,104 ..... 
NOTES 


While there is much discussion about 
wheat and its relation to farm prosperity 
in Pennsylvania, corn must not be over- 
looked, states John M. McKee, state dep- 
uty secretary of agriculture. Even 
though corn is fed to live stock, it is still 
the king of cultivated crops in this state 


the apex of the advance at $7.75 in sec- 
ondhand cottons without takers. Rye 
flour moved up at a rapid pace, but at- 
tracted no attention at the advance. 

Nominal closing prices, Dec. 5, car 
lots, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 55@65c 
more in wood, the same to 5c less in jute, 
or 20@25c less in bulk: spring first pat- 
ent $9.50@9.75, standard patent $9@ 
9.25; hard winter short patent $9.25@ 
9.50, straight $8.75@9; soft winter short 
patent $8.50@9.25, straight (near-by) 
$7.75@8; rye flour, white $6.25@6.50, 
dark $5.25@5.50. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
25,167 bbls, 8,193 of which were destined 
be export. Week’s exports were 3,468 

8. 

Cash wheat last week was 10%c higher 
than in the previous week, with stocks 
comprising mostly southern, held by 
country owners for higher markets, and 
Canadian in bond for export. Closing 
prices, Dec. 5: spot No. 2 red winter, do- 
mestic, $1.80% bu; spot No. 2 red win- 
ter, garlicky, domestic, $1.7642. Bag lots 
of southern during the week sold at $1.47 
@1.6742, according to quality and condi- 


Of the 764,735 bus wheat received here 
for the week ending Dec. 5, 764,259 went 
to export elevators. Exports were 955,- 
630 bus, all Canadian. Receipts of Ca- 
nadian wheat for the week were 720,461 
bus; stock, . Receipts of south- 
ern wheat for the week, 264 bus; so far 
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this season, 1,120,001; last year, 1,040,- 
128. Closing price of southern contract 


grade, $1.7542; last year, $1.65%. 
Oats prices, Dec. 5: No. 2 white, d 
mestic, 52@5242c; No. 3 white, domest 
51@51%c. 
NOTES 


George Watson, Glasgow, Scotlani, 


visited this market last week. 


Seagoing arrivals in November total 
233, or 23 more than for October. 

Twenty-two cars of No. 2 dur 
export. 

Baltimore received in November 1( 
003 bbls flour, against 194,124 last y« 
and exported 36,658, against 123,616. 

Exports from here last week w: 
8,468 bbls flour, 955,630 bus wheat, 14 
167 barley, 29,913 oats and 6,588 malt. 


Millfeed receipts in November w 
1,449 tons; last year, 934. Receipts fron 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 1, 14,216 tons; last ye 
11,103. 

It is reliably stated that the acrea 
sown to wheat in this section this { 
is as large as that of last year, if n 
larger. 

Grain receipts in November w: 
1,726,499 bus; last year, 3,289,129. Gra 
exports in November, 1,147,128 bus; 1: 
year, 2,277,266. 

Dolle & Todd, Inc., Salisbury, M: 
with $10,000 capital stock, par value $1 
to conduct a general store, has been i: 
corporated by Rudolph and D. Li: 
Todd and Charles O. Culver. 


Grain receipts here last week we 
764,735 bus wheat, 40,701 corn, 90,3: 
oats and 1,076 rye; stocks at the clos 
1,918;897 bus wheat, 66,125 corn, 119,5 
oats, 52,210 rye, 183,382 barley and 86 
buckwheat. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in Ba 
timore export elevators: Canadian sprin 
wheat, $2 bu; Canadian winter whea 
$1.90; domestic wheat, $2; domestic ga: 
licky wheat, $1.90; corn, $1; rye, $1.2\ 
barley, $1; oats, 60c. 

Most of the flour being exported fro 
Baltimore is Canadian stock in bon 
Last week a whole trainload of Canadi 
flour, bedecked with flags, streamers an 
banners, arrived here via the Baltimo: 
& Ohio Railroad for export. 


Charles M. Trueheart, of Trueheart 
Russell, flour jobbers and_ mille: 
agents, and Charles W. Wells, of R. ( 
Wells & Co., feed, grain and flour, a 
among the directors of the Americ: 
Trust Co., a new Baltimore concern. 


E. Steen & Bro., grain, screenings a! 
poultry feed, exhibited on ’change la 
week a loaf of bread “made from Steen 
whole wheat flour,” which was sample 
by most of the members present. T! 
flour from which the bread was mad 
was milled in the firm’s own mill. 


Canadian wheat inspections at thi 
port last week were 344 cars, graded a 
follows: 193 No. 1 hard spring, 6 No. 
dark northern spring, 33 No. 2 dar! 
northern spring, 24 No. 3 dark norther: 
spring, 50 No. 4 dark northern spring 
7 No. 4 northern spring, and 31 sampl: 
grade dark northern spring. 

Flour receipts in Baltimore from Jan. | 
to Dec. 1 were 1,317,429 bbls; same period 
last year, 1,611,957. Flour exports from 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 1, 540,027 bbls; last year. 
800,660. Grain receipts from Jan. 1 to 
Dec. 1, 22,950,271 bus; last year, 27,888,- 
690. Grain exports from Jan. 1 to Dec 
1, 26,700,622 bus; last year, 23,401,667. 

The Maryland Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry held its monthly meeting 
at the Hotel Rennert on Dec. 2, with 
Anton Hagel, president, in the chair. 
The attendance was small, owing to in- 
clement weather. The chief speaker was 
George C. Smith, who chose as his sub- 
ject “The Responsibility of Bakers as 
Business Men to Their Community.” 

Lewis J. Lederer, who recently died as 
the result of an automobile accident, be- 
queathed to each of his three brothers, 
$1,000; to his bookkeeper and confidential 
assistant $2,000; to the Evangelical Luth- 
eran Church of the Incarnation, $2,000; 
to a maiden sister the income from $3,000 
for life; to a married sister the income 
from $2,000 for life. Mr. Lederer was 
the head of Lederer Bros., flour and grain 
commission, and he left an estate reputed 
to be valued at well over $1,000,000. 

C. H. Dorsey. 
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SEATTLE 

Last week’s sharp advances in wheat 
had little effect in awakening buyers to 
the advisability of buying, and although 
stocks of flour are light, there is little 
disposition on the part of bakers to add 
to them. Most of them have sufficient 
stocks to last well into January or Feb- 
ruary, and they refuse to pay the pres- 
ent high range of prices. The demand 
for family flour, which in north coast 
markets is sold almost entirely on 30-day 
terms, has been normal. 

Aggregate Sales Satisfactory.—Middle 
western representatives of coast mills 
report conditions, as far as demand for 
Pacific flour is concerned, the same as 
those existing in this territory. There 
was no activity in flour with any par- 
ticular eastern market, though sufficient 
buying came from a wide range of ter- 
ritory so that some of the interior mills 
were able to book a fairly satisfactory 
aggregate volume. Demand from Cali- 
fornia has been light, and the Atlantic 
seaboard has shown little interest. 

Flour Prices——Washington flour quo- 
tations, carloads, coast, Dec. 4: family 
patent, $8.80@9.20 bbl, basis 49-lb cot- 
tons; pastry flour, $7.80@8.10, 98's; 
standard patent, $8@8.30, 98's; blends, 
made from spring and Pacific hard 
wheats, $9@9.70, 98’s. 

Hard wheat top patents, carloads, 
coast, arrival draft terms, Dec. 4: Da- 
kota, $9.95@10.35 bbl; Montana, $9.25@ 


Export Trade——Aside from the small 
volume of flour sold the last 10 days to 
Hongkong, and fair sales to the Philip- 
pines, the oriental flour demand has been 
lifeless. Recent cables report stocks ‘of 
flour at Hongkong very light, about 250,- 
000 49-Ib sacks. South America has 
continued to buy moderately, but trans- 
atlantic markets have shown no interest. 

Export Flour Prices.—Prevailing ex- 
port quotations, Dec. 4: Hongkong and 
North China ports, soft wheat straights 
and clears $8 bbl, c.i.f., less 2 per cent, 
or $7.30, net, f.a.s., basis 49-lb cottons; 
patents, $9.05, c.if., less 2 per cent, or 
$8.30, net, f.a.s. To the United King- 
dom, soft wheat straights 46s and hard 
wheat straights 48s, c.if., per 280 Ibs, 
jutes. 

WHEAT 


There was more activity in Pacific 


- wheat last week than for some time. 


Demand for export was fairly strong, 
though light for mill account, and_farm- 
ers were more generally disposed to sell. 
Prompt wheat quotations, sacked, coast, 
Dec. 4: soft and western white, $1.63 
bu; hard winter and northern spring, 
$1.58; western red, $1.57; Big Bend blue- 
stem and. Baart, $1.63@1.64. 
FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Seattle mills, with a weekly 


capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Be ee 28,811 55 
Previous week ........... 26,635 50 
WON DD. etabeccisccbtecs 25,034 46 
Two years ago ........... 33,248 63 
Three years ago .......... 36,734 70 
Four years ago ........... 18,735 35 
Five years ago ........... 15,385 29 


Output of Tacoma mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Nov. 29-Dee. & ............ 41,522 73 
Previous week ........... 33,263 58 
, Fe eer 23,125 41 
Two years ago ........... 49,432 87 
Three years ago .......... 27,922 49 
Four years ago ........... 42,013 74 
Five years ago ........... 16,779 29 


NOTES 
Snow and rain last week, following 
good rains in November, and a compara- 
tively warm autumn, have improved the 


condition of fall sown wheat, which still 
is, however, considerably subnormal. 

O. T. Cornwell, president of the Walla 
Walla (Wash.) Farmers’ Agency, which 
operates a mill at Huntsville, Wash., was 
in Seattle last week. 

The Pease Grain Co., Seattle, has gone 
out of business. J. A. Pease has become 
manager of the grain department of 
Logan & Bryan’s Seattle branch. 

W. H. Irvine, secretary of the Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., who recently under- 
went an operation at the Mayo Bros.’ 
hospital, Rochester, Minn., is recovering 
rapidly. O. D.-Fisher, president of the 
company, who went to Rochester with 
Mr. Irvine, returned to Seattle last week. 


M. E. Crossnay, Seattle, vice presi- 
dent and secretary of the Bunge West- 
ern Grain Corporation, with headquar- 
ters at Seattle, controlled by Bunge & 
Co., Antwerp, Belgium, will shortly move 
to New York, where he will be associ- 
ated with the Bunge-North American 
Grain Corporation. The Bunge Western 
Grain Corporation has closed its Port- 
land and Spokane branches. Its prin- 
cipal activities will hereafter be at Van- 
couver, B. C. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


The continued advance of flour prices 
created interest last week, but did not 
stimulate business to any appreciable ex- 
tent. Buying continued along the same 
line as for many weeks, bakers and deal- 
ers taking limited stocks on short-term 
contracts. Warehouse stocks of bakers 
and dealers are still low, although there 
has been a normal movement of flour 
from the Pacific Northwest, from the 
mills farther east, and from California 
mills. The winter demand has been 
slightly larger than that of the summer 
months, this being accounted for largely 
by the increased demand for breadstuffs. 
That buying is from scattered sources is 
shown by the fact that one baker has in 
his warehouse flour from Washington, 
Oregon, Kansas, Montana, Dakota, Texas 
and California. 

California mills advanced prices for all 
grades of flour last week, the new 

/schedule bringing family patents on Dec. 

5 to $9.30 bbl. Belief that this price will 
be advanced further if the present grain 
prices hold, has been expressed. Prices 
for bakers flours have advanced far be- 
yond those for family patents, an un- 
usual situation in this market. Wash- 
ington and Oregon grades were quoted 
at $7.90@8.15 bbl, patents at $8@8.25, 
and cut-offs at $7.50@7.75, car lots, f.o.b., 
San Francisco and other California com- 
mon points, basis 98-lb cotton bags. Cal- 
ifornia second patents were quoted at 
$8.90@9.40, Kansas patents at $9.35@ 
9.50 bbl, Dakota standard patents at 
$9.90@10.15, and Montana standard pat- 
ents at $9.75@10. 

Wheat prices have advanced, milling 
wheat being quoted on Dec. 5 at $2.85 
per 100 Ibs on the San Francisco Grain 
Exchange. 

NOTES 

W. H. Lathrop, grain dealer at Ox- 
nard, was a recent visitor in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Henry R. Cousins, for many years 
one of the most successful wheat farmers 
of the San Joaquin valley, died in San 
Francisco, Nov. 30. 

Roy N. Bishop, chairman of the Sper- 
ry Flour Co. directorate, is spending 
several weeks in New York, Chicago and 
other eastern points. 

The Grandma Cookie Co., Oakland, 
has started construction work on a new 
bakery unit, 200x75. The new structure 
will be of concrete and steel, one story 
in height. 





Hawaii will have a record sugar crop 
in 1926, according to predictions made 
by George M. Rolph, general manager of 
the California-Hawaiian Sugar Refining 
Co. following a visit to Honolulu. 

A. L. Broderick, Hinckley, Utah, har- 
vested a crop of 403 bus alfalfa seed 
from 23 acres this season. He says the 
income from this one crop was greater 
than the original purchase price of the 
land. 

Rainfall throughout California has 
brought opportunity for fall planting, 
and wheat growing areas report much 
activity, with prospects that the wheat 
and barley acreage for 1926 will be 
greater than those for 1925. 

Fire that is believed to have resulted 
from spontaneous combustion caused 
$125,000 damage to the plant of the 
George P. McNear Co., Petaluma, one 
of the largest concerns handling chicken 
feeds there. Its mill and feed ware- 
houses were saved, 

W. E. Zuprann. 


PORTLAND 


There were two advances, totaling 40c 
bbl, in flour last week, resulting from the 
bulge in wheat prices. This did not 
serve to increase local flour business, as 
buyers were skeptical of the market be- 
ing maintained. Family patents on Dec. 
5 were quoted at $9.05 bbl, hard wheat 
seconds at $9.65, and blue-stem seconds 
at $8.65. Trade in export flour con- 
tinues to drag, with prices out of line. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

ee See 28,262 45 
Previous week ........... 29,430 47 
. Ferrey ree 38,560 62 
Wwe PORTO GMO cc cecccccce 60,173 97 
ZREOS TORTS GEO 2c ccccevec 35,503 62 
WOEr PORES GRO csc ccescces 35,245 61 
ae en Oe. 6.6.6 00:06:04 €4% 19,702 41 


Wheat trading assumed large propor- 
tions last week, and white export grades 
advanced to $1.66 bu, though later the 
market dropped back about 3c. The 
buying was almost altogether for export 
account. Millers showed little interest, 
and the feed grades were also backward. 
About five full cargoes are believed to 
have been sold to Europe, together with 
a large number of parcels. Trade in the 
latter has since been restricted, owing to 
the reduced parcel space offering. 

* * 

Flour shipments from Portland during 
November consisted of 52,140 bbls to 
Pacific ports, 16,008 to Atlantic ports, 
8,303 to Gulf ports and 34,150 to foreign 
ports. Wheat shipments were 774,491 
bus to foreign ports and 619,197 to Pacific 
Coast ports. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


LOS ANGELES 


Advancing prices marked the southern 
California flour market last week, sales, 
however, continuing in good volume. 
Prices of all grades of California flours 
were increased 20c bbl, following which 
the market strengthened considerably. 

Demand for middle western and north- 
ern flours was decidedly erratic, in view 
of the fluctuating prices and the general 
uncertainty of buyers. Arrivals con- 
tinued fairly heavy, and sales, in general, 
were better than in the previous week, 
when only a small volume was dis- 
posed of. 

Carload quotations, Dec. 4: California 
family patents $9.40 bbl, basis 14’s; Cali- 
fornia hard wheat bakers $8.80, basis 
¥’s; California blended bakers, $8.60; 
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California pastry, $8; Kansas standard 
patents, $9.50; Montana standard pat- 
ents, $9.50; Dakota standard patents, 
$10; Washington-Oregon blue-stem pat- 


ents, $8.50; Washington pastry, $8. P 





GOVERNMENTAL ISSUE OF 
BULLETIN ON HOME BAKING 


For American housewives who make 
bread, cake, pastry, and other baked 
products at home, the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture is distributing 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1450, “Home Baking,” 
by Charlotte Chatfield, assistant home 
economics specialist. The author points 
out what makes for high quality in baked 
products, giving typical recipes for most 
of the usual breads, cakes, and other 
baked foods the housekeeper may wish 
to make at home. These main types may 
be varied in almost innumerable ways by 
the housekeeper by adding seasonings or 
by baking in different shapes and sizes. 
A great variety of recipes is not included; 
instead, emphasis is placed on the general 
principles of baking, proportions, and 
ways of substituting various ingredients, 
such as soft wheat for hard wheat flour, 
so that the housekeeper can make eco- 
nomical use of the materials at hand. 

A discussion of the differences between 
hard wheat and soft wheat flours will be 
found helpful, especially by those who 
must depend on one kind or the other 
exclusively. ‘There are explicit directions 
for using the various kinds of yeast, and 
for handling the dough at each stage of 
the process. The proportions for quick 
breads, such as popovers, muffins, biscuits, 
waffles, griddlecakes and fritters, also for 
a foundation cake and pastry, are stated 
in a useful table, and the method of mix- 
ing each is given separately. 

In line with the underlying idea of the 
bulletin, which is to present general prin- 
ciples rather than a collection of recipes, 
is the paragraph showing how to substi- 
tute sour milk and soda for sweet milk 
and baking powder, and vice versa. 
Sponge cake, sunshine cake and angel 
food are compared and discussed, and the 
ever popular doughnut is given atten- 
tion, as well as several kinds of whole- 
some cookies. 


CHEMISTS EVOLVE NEW 
DUST EXPLODING MACHINE 


The engineers of the Bureau of Chem- 
istry of the United States Department of 
Agriculture have recently developed a 
new apparatus for exploding industrial 
dust by electric sparks. The bureau is 
being called upon continually for demon- 
strations of dust explosions before na- 
tional organizations, conventions, and 
similar meetings, and also by grain han- 
dling companies and similar industries, 
to test the various kinds of dust produced . 
during grain handling and manufactur- 
ing operations. 

In the original apparatus designed by 
the bureau the ignition was produced by 
an open flame, and served as the means 
of bringing the dust explosion hazard to 
the attention of workmen and operators 
in industrial plants. It was difficult, how- 
ever, in the use of the open flame to con- 
trol the explosions in an effective way. 

The new apparatus is patterned after 
the arrangement in terminal grain eleva- 
tors. It is available for demonstration 
at expositions, conventions, or other 
meetings of this character, and arrange- 
ments for its use can be made with the 
Bureau of Chemistry. 





It is expected that the supply of pota- 
toes in Europe will be greater this year 
than in 1924. 














WEEKLY GRAIN EXPORTS 
Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of 
Commerce, in bushels: 
——— Week ending ——_—__——_ -—-———_Ju ly 1 to 
Wheat to— Nov. 28,'25 Nov. 29, °24 Nov. 21,'25 Nov. 28,'25 Nov. 29, '24 
BOGE cece tccscrcoes 103,000 783,000 40,000 895,000 8,406,000 
United Kingdom ... 176,000 $22,000 78,000 6,361,000 27,090,000 
Other Europe ...... 4,000 2,295,000 406,000 10,220,000 44,807,000 
CE shraneaseeeds (eacnes ‘Senden ‘wawees 8,444,000 41,324,000 
Other countries .... 256,000 810,000 610,000 4,374,000 4,517,000 
DOG ccccitdvces *539,000 4,710,000 1,134,000 30,294,000 126,144,000 
WOSEOF cviccccesvsscee 145,000 875,000 370,000 20,549,000 15,301,000 
CR Sv cseeWcevseees 271,000 38,000 169,000 4,432,000 3,121,000 
OBES cccccvccccscsscce 157,000 44,000 322,000 20,340,000 3,565,000 
TAO. sccesescsvccscocs  wesece 108,000 96,000 6,166,000 26,869,000 
*Including via Pacific ports, 338,000 bus. 
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Current Statistics Concerning Flour and Grain 


Monthly Flour and Wheat Exports 


United States—October Exports of Wheat Flour by Ports and Countries of Destination 


The Department of Commerce has compiled the following table showing exports of 


wheat 
omitted): 


Italy 
Jugoslavia 
United Kingdom 
Irish Free State 
Belgium 
Czechoslovakia 
Germany 
Netherlands 
Denmark 
Finland 


Esthonia 
Russia 
Other Europe 
British Honduras 
Costa Rica 
Guatemala 
Honduras 

Nicaragua 
Panama 
Salvador 
Mexico 

Cuba 
Jamaica 
Haiti 
Dominican Republic 
Bermuda 
Barbados 
Trinidad 


flour by ports and 


Other British West Indies... 


Dutch West Indies 
French West Indies 
Virgin Islands 
Canada 
Newfoundland 
Brazil 
British Guiana 
Dutch Guiana 
French Guiana 
Colombia 
Venezuela 


China 
Hongkong 

Kwangtung 
Japan 
Philippines 
Other Asia 
Oceania 
Egypt 

British West Africa 
British South Africa 
Other Africa 


Totals 
*Less than 500 bbls. 





To— 1924 
Austria .....cceeees ° 
Belgium ......++++:. 9 
Canada ..cccccccces 3 
CUDR cccccccccccces ee 
Denmark .......++-- 5 
Dutch West Indies. .. 
Esthonia ..........- 1 
Pimland ...csccoves 9 
FPFA@NCO .ccccvecsece 10 
GOPTRARY oc ccsseses 112 
Gibraltar .......... ee 
GPEeCE 2... ccccccvees 4 
BUBIF cccccvescccces ‘a 
LMtvia cccccccvcvees oe 
MORICO cccccccccces o° 
Netherlands ....... 42 
WOPWES cccccccccess 1 
Palestine and Syria. 1 
Poland, Danzig . 2e 
Portugal .....ccceees os 
PRUSSIA 2c ccccccccces ee 
BwWOGOR ccccccccsecs 19 
Switzerland ........ ve 
Turkey in Europe... 
United Kingdom— 

England ......... 1 
BOStIBMG .cccccss 1 
Virgin Islands ..... 1 

TOGRED cs cwosvecs 219 


Canada—Flour Exports by Calendar Years 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada, by months and calendar years, 
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United States—Rye Flour Exports 

Exports of rye flour from the United States, with principal countries of destination, in 
the calendar years from 1918 to 1924 and the fiscal years from 1914-15 to 1917-18, as officially 
reported by the Department of Commerce, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 
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1925 


- San Francisco 
Portland, Ore. 
> Washington 


> Other 
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1919 1918 °17-18 °16-17 '15-16 "14-15 
i “he ie le ee 
2 Oo. me we 
s 6 6@ 3 3 4 6 
bs 1 1 2 1 
9 lan 6 3 
1 i 1 1 
Rs iain a oa wae ae 
a i re Ge, 
a Seger.” rae o: ae ee 
OP acs i ‘a 
"16 81136 i 
i eae SPER: Tae - 
9 133 ee ‘ i 
230 4040 «272—siGOs—iRtsCéCGT 

a Se ae: ee 

1 gay. ae 

ia samc 4 

16 16 dg 
827 193 205 1 # trees 
ee a ere * 
i 1 BY ing i i 
1,266 1,446 866 74 120 80 





ed, in barrels of 196 Ibs (000’s omitted): 


1925 1924 
January 875 1,053 
February 834 1,092 
March ..... 1,385 1,398 
1 ee 710 890 
ere is 482 1,057 
TEMG ceveee 596 904 
.) Meee 815 613 
August ° 685 626 
September. . 661 967 
October 1,022 1,145 
November.. oes 905 
December .. 828 








1923 
1,025 
779 
1,221 
832 
645 
995 
775 
657 
456 
1,155 
1,357 
1,390 





Totals..*8,065 11,478 11,197 


Totals by crop years, Aug. 1-July 31, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 


10,168 12,022 
*Ten months. 


11,003 


7,742 


1922 
632 
665 
987 
512 
617 
765 
486 
591 
697 
855 

1,214 
1,463 





9,485 


6,721 


1921 
704 
623 
821 
535 
518 





7,279 





1920 1919 1918 
388 996 868 
236 450 992 
236 607 1,049 
148 609 1,140 
102 975 753 
666 978 1,171 
433 1,195 778 
288 1,171 619 
310 463 387 
570 591 536 
744 785 555 
608 1,237 1,204 

4,729 10,057 10,052 


6,456 


‘9,111 


11,240 











as officially report- 


1914 
426 
290 
433 
205 
310 
330 
314 
366 
432 
583 
464 
517 





1917 1916 1915 
545 719 393 
440 918 417 
781 624 620 
538 367 172 
648 642 472 
357 780 404 
936 522 236 

1,050 657 186 
884 448 330 
635 966 664 
987 683 872 
933 595 802 

8,734 7,921 5,568 4,670 


7,564 7,426 


5,076 


Exports of wheat flour from the United States, by months and calendar years, as of 
cially reported, in barrels of 196 Ibs (000’s omitted): 





1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 

January ...... 988 1,716 1,161 1,099 1,280 843 2,702 2,340 1,132 
February ..... 936 1,539 1,379 1,255 1,019 2,254 2,189 2,099 706 
March ...«..... 1,387 1,426 1,430 1,495 1,370 2,209 2,246 2,338 1,012 
BOTT ccccscce’s 955 1,038 1,167 1,198 1,591 2,121 3,064 2,520 949 
BE sccccocces 690 976 983 1,089 1,265 3,338 2,728 2,347 1,080 
GD ceccccene 820 1,174 806 932 1,546 1,979 3,614 2,424 1,235 
SUF seccecess 775 789 884 921 1,238 2,404 1,731 2,429 747 
August ....... 874 949 1,273 1,169 1,873 1,107 1,638 972 1,015 
September 800 1,462 1,568 1,301 1,802 938 1,764 333 1,015 
October ...... 1,012 1,854 2,092 1,510 1,557 1,607 1,620 714 1,357 
November .... oe 1,615 1,778 1,556 1,246 1,101 1,840 1,312 1,275 
December ..... 1,452 1,789 1,500 1,014 953 1,314 1,879 2,403 
Totals .... *9,237 15,990 16,310 15,025 16,801 19,854 26,450 21,707 13,926 


Totals, by fiscal years ending June 30, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 


13,896 17,253 


14,883 


reported, in bushels of 60 Ibs (000’s omitted): 











19 


9 


14,: 


19 
13,4 
15,0 
17,2 
16,4 
14,5 


n 


6,91 
7,33 
11,6: 
13,1/ 
11,9 
2,8¢ 
14,47 


15,798 16,181 21,651 24,182 21,880 11,943 5,521 
Exports of wheat from the United States, by months and calendar years, as official! 
1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 
January 8,484 4,421 7,296 10,038 21,345 8,480 9,943 1,914 18,906 
February 7,387 3,103 6,991 5,576 18,469 4,938 5,992 1,048 10,384 
March ......0- 9,961 2,949 4,291 7,645 14,601 6,939 10,207 1,686 7,885 
BOER ecccccece 8,424 3,747 4,943 4,856 17,641 4,176 17,338 1,024 14,233 
SIRF caccccvece 9,870 2,811 9,973 9,366 25,933 10,864 14,028 353 11,359 
POMS cccccsese 7,070 4,975 9,252 14,006 25,235 12,846 16,390 467 15,802 
GU codaveses 5,288 4,058 8,852 14,980 24,842 23,838 5,834 225 5,059 
August 7,901 16,835 14,198 33,703 58,537 27,694 12,941 15,122 5,170 
September 9,391 32,662 15,409 25,987 30,842 30,771 16,876 26,848 2,613 
October ....... 4,354 46,112 9,239 18,282 18,206 35,803 13,901 21,319 5,416 
November oe 27,838 4,148 10,577 13,956 26,035 15,116 16,087 4,878 
December ..... 17,791 4,941 9,676 10,451 25,903 9,520 25,084 4,491 
Totals.... *78,135 166,302 98,533 164,692 280,058 218,287 148,086 111,177 


Totals, by fiscal years ending June 30, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 
34,119 149,831 


195,490 
*Ten months. 


78,793 154,951 208,321 293,268 122,431 178,583 





Canada—Twelve Months’ Flour Exports 


Exports of wheat flour from Canada from Sept. 1, 1924, to Aug. 31, 1925, by principa| 
countries of destination, in barrels of 196 Ibs (000’s omitted): 





106,196 154,05 


17 


3,274 





To— Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. May June July Aug. Total 
MPEG. do veeccrsricvee 1 2 2 2 2 1 2 2 1 1 18 
British Guiana ......... 13 15 12 8 8 15 19 4 7 12 12 9 133 
British South Africa.... 5 5 ee 10 es 5 11 2 5 2 52 
British West Indies..... 57 61 55 52 37 49 63 22 50 48 43 44 581 
ere 11 16 15 7 7 6 10 4 3 6 8 6 99 
ee 11 16 35 27 15 17 3 8 3 18 20 14 187 
rere 9 5 10 10 4 9 ee 8 6 6 21 11 99 
SD | ve vueveeegeces 366 415 201 131 89 114 75 94 65 148 193 169 2,060 
GEOBGD. coccccccescescese 26 10 21 16 18 20 7 2 ew 10 6 23 159 
OP 14 7 4 14 14 6 9 5 15 12 28 7 135 
GE, abGd ss as 04666608 ee 1 os 5 ee ee te 5 oe ee 7 18 
Netherlands ........... 39 36 24 6 8 1 ee 2 8 20 44 25 212 
Newfoundland ......... 36 58 62 41 2 2 12 2 28 24 16 22 304 
SEN? 40466490004 0c830¢8 8 7 11 17 7 20 9 2 oe 6 15 10 112 
DU £enbs0.00ndeeko esos 10 6 19 11 17 5 1 ee 48 8 15 108 248 
French West Indies..... ee e 3 4 2 1 oe 1 ee 3 2 16 
PED 404065 4080800.08 3 1 1 7 5 3 2 ee 1 4 1 és 28 
SEE 66 0:9 64 6h 00400049% ee oe ee 48 347 225 832 366 os oe 2 2 1,822 
SE Ane ann 66009S4-9649% 1 os 3 1 1 ‘4 1 1 ee 1 1 ve 10 
._. PPPS rrerirrry & 24 33 23 31 4 23 40 29 45 79 75 11 417 
sp . REL ELELEL LTTE 11 69 ee 11 ee oe 37 11 o 16 35 190 
0 ree 3 4 3 11 3 7 3 2 1 4 5 5 61 
DT n¢ene.en 60 $6:0:96% 4 ee ee 1 ee ee oe ee ee es ee ee es 1 
United Kingdom ....... 267 333 339 301 248 270 242 97 154 155 246 139 2,791 
United States .......... 7 1 3 os ee 1 1 1 o¢ os 6 1 15 
i... ee 13 12 11 9 11 6 7 7 6 7 11 11 111 
GUNTER. cc cvcccescces 1 ee ee es ee ee ee ee es es oe 1 
 Shtéedackessepenss 4 3 5 13 6 2 2 oo 1 1 2 2 41 
DP ia sendes cuts deew ene 8 7 8 16 9 14 12 2 3 -* ee os 79 
I: cd's 00:92 004 800 ee 1 ee oe 1 os 1 ee oe ee 2 1 6 
San Domingo .......... 2 2 2 2 1 2 2 1 1 1 1 1 18 
Philippine Islands ...... ee 2 ee oe oe o« os ee oe om 1 3 
BURGE ccccecsccscececes 4 1 3 2 + 2 7 4 3 1 4 3 38 
British West Africa. ee 1 1 ee ° oe ee 1 es 1 oe - 4 
St. Pierre, etc. ..... 1 ee ee ee . 1 ee 1 os 2 ee es 5 
Portuguese Africa ..... ee 1 ee 2 ° 1 1 ee ee 1 1 1 8 
British Honduras ...... 1 1 es 2 1 1 1 1 1 1 10 
GERSTS veccccccsccccccee 12 13 31 13 3 4 9 6 12 14 20 7 144 

ML 656460806000 9671,1456 905 828 875 8341,385 710 482 596 815 685 10,226 
A A—DUP PROOF 





Canada—Twelve Months’ Flour Exports 


Exports of wheat flour from Canada from Noy, 1, 1924, to Oct. 31, 1925, by principal 
countries of destination, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 








To— Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Totals 
DOPED, cccccdcvsestvess 2 2 2 1 2 1 2 1 1 1 4 1 20 
British Guiana ......... 12 8 8 15 19 4 7 12 12 9 18 10 133 
British South Africa.... .. 10 TT 5 11 1 2 5 2 6 + 5 51 
British West Indies..... 55 52 37 49 63 22 50 48 43 44 72 67 602 
GR. ceecccccvvesscccss 15 7 7 6 10 f 3 6 8 6 11 21 104 
BPOMTROIE, cccccscccesece 35 27 15 17 3 8 3 18 20 14 11 61 232 
DUG cccccevcscccees 10 10 1 9 ee 8 6 6 21 11 8 41 134 
rrr err 201 131 89 114 75 94 65 148 193 169 64 158 1,501 
COE Vhnbob6 poe vesesss 21 16 18 20 7 a ée 10 6 23 24 34 181 
PROMO cece ccesseces 4 14 14 6 9 5 15 12 28 7 7 10 131 
SABE a wescdreviscvescds os 5 e* es ee oe 5 ee ee 7 2 11 30 
Netherlands ....:...... 24 5 8 1 a 2 8 20 44 25 5 20 162 
Newfoundland ......... 62 41 2 2 12 2 28 24 16 22 25 47 283 
BEES Sescnrvccddviccvce 11 17 7 20 9 2 es 6 15 10 14 24 135 
GEE. casrepececaveseses 19 a3. 19 5 1 oe 48 8 15 108 142 81 455 
French West Indies..... es 3 a 2 1 ee 1 ee 3 2 2 7 25 
TROT wc cccccencccce 1 7 5 3 2 ee 1 4 1 ee oe 1 25 
ES Se re se 48 347 225 832 366 ee ée 2 7 cmd «+» 1,822 
BEGPR ose ds cee wwsessecs 3 1 1 os 1 1 oe 1 1 o¢ 1 3 13 
DD cad4oeneceteeuse 23 31 a 23 40 29 45 79 75 11 - ae 360 
Sr er ee ve 11 a% ce 37 11 ee 16 35 32 42 184 
TS ee 3 11 3 7 3 2 1 4 5 5 2 10 56 
. .440¢eaebeenced t. 1 oe os - ow s _ ba ~P _ on at 1 
United Kingdom ....... 339 301 248 270 242 97 154 155 246 139 186 309 2,686 
United States .......... 3 oe os 1 1 1 be se “ 1 7 3 10 
VORCOMON cccvecescosas il 9 11 6 7 7 6 7 11 11 3 17 106 
BRORRE . ovks sc cccccsvvsiwe 5 13 6 2 2 oe 1 1 2 2 3 9 46 
BOE > ios 00 05 40 su b0sbe 60 8 16 9 14 12 2 3 oe oe Se 1 10 75 
pee er ry - es 1 és 1 oe ~ os 2 1 1 1 7 
San Domingo .......... 2 2 1 3 2 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 16 
Philippine Islands ...... ee os > é* on oe nie és oe 1 2 a. 3 
WOM sc cescccscsces ced 3 2 4 2 7 4 3 1 + 3 6 5 44 
British West Africa..... 1 ee ee oe 1 ee 1 0 ee d‘ ee 3 
St. Pierre, etc. ......... ee «s 1 1 es 2 oe os os 1 5 
Portuguese Africa oe 2 1 1 te ~<a 1 1 1 2 2 11 
British Honduras ... = 2 1 1 1 1 1 1 2 1 11 
Others ccvesscseccesesee Bl 13 3 4 b 6 12 14 20 7 6 9 134 

Wetaks: ovis feds Sve'e 905 828 875 8341,385 710 482 596 815 685 6611,022 9,797 
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President Coolidge Makes Clear the Government’s 
Attitude toward Agriculture 


HE President of the United States 
ey has spoken. It is now possible, 

therefore, to outline in detail exactly 
what the views of the present adminis- 
tration are toward agriculture. 

On Monday of this week, the chief ex- 
ecutive spoke to the convention of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation at 
Chicago. On Tuesday, his message to 
Congress, on “the State of the Union,” 
was delivered. In the Monday address, 
devoted chiefly to agriculture, Mr. Cool- 
idge set forth his views concisely. In his 
message to Congress, he repeated them. 
From these two documents observers can 
tell directly what this administration is 
to do. Heretofore, there have been many 
predictions which, as it happens, have 
been borne out by the official utterances. 


EXPORT COMMISSION DOOMED 


Ever since the agitation for an export 
commission to handle the surplus ex- 
portable crops was started more than two 
years ago, there have been many interpre- 
tations placed upon the attitude of the 
White House. There need be no more. 
That attitude has been set forth in the 
most unequivocal language, and it spells 
doom for those who would have the gov- 
ernment go into price fixing schemes. 

Here is what the President had to say 
in his Chicago speech on this subject, 
after citing some of the suggestions which 
have been made for the artificial relief 
for agriculture: 

“One of the methods by which this [ar- 
tificial relief] has been sought, though 
put forward chiefly as an emergency 
measure, as I understand from its pro- 
ponents, was to have corporations or- 
ganized through which the government 
would directly or indirectly fix prices or 
engage in buying and selling farm prod- 
uce. This b> be a dangerous under- 
taking, and as the emergency is not so 
acute, it seems at present to have lost 
much of its support. No matter how it 
is disguised, the moment the government 
engages in buying and selling, by that act 
it is fixing prices. Moreover, it would ap- 
parently destroy co-operative associations 
and all other marketing machinery, for 
no one can compete with the government. 
Ultimately it would end the independence 
‘which the farmers of this country enjoy 
as a result of centuries of struggle, and 
prevent the exercise of their own ‘judg- 
ment and control in cultivating their land 
and marketing their produce. 

“Government control cannot be di- 
vorced from political control. The over- 
whelming interest of the consumer, not 
the small interest of the producer, would 
be sure to dominate in the end. I am 
reliably informed that the secretary of 
agriculture of a great foreign power 
has recently fixed the wages of farm labor 
in his country at less than $5 per week. 
The government price is not always a 
high price. Unless we fix corresponding 
prices for other commodities, a high 
fixed price for agriculture would simply 
stimulate overproduction that would end 
in complete collapse. However attractive 
this proposal was at first thought, careful 
consideration of it has led to much oppo- 
sition on the part of the farmers. They 
realize that even the United States gov- 
ernment is not strong enough, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, to fix prices which 
would constantly guarantee success. They 
are op to submitting themselves to 
the control of a great government bureau- 
cracy. They prefer the sound of 
maintaining their freedom and 
initiative as individuals, or to limit them 
only as they voluntarily form group asso- 
ciations. They do not wish to put the 
government into the farming business.” 


In his annual message to Congress, the 
President set forth his views on this sub- 
ject in somewhat different form. In his 
Chicago speech he was able to amplify 
his views. His message had to deal with 
every conceivable subject of the federal 
administration. But this is the way he 
stated his position in the report to the 
makers of laws: 

“It has appeared from all the investi- 
gation that I have been able to make 
that the farmers as a whole are deter- 
mined to maintain the independence of 
their business. They do not wish the 
government to meddle or to be placed 
under the inevitable restrictions involved 
in any system or direct or indirect price 
fixing which would result from permit- 
ting the government to operate in the ag- 
ricultural markets.” 


PRESIDENT FAVORS CO-OPERATIVE SYSTEM 


As has been previously pointed out, the 
President is strongly in favor of the co- 
operative marketing bill which has been 
agreed upon by the leaders of the co- 
operatives and the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, He outlined the proposed plan in 
his Chicago speech. Speaking of the ac- 
tivities along this line by the farmers 
themselves, the President said in his mes- 
sage to Congress: 

“They [the farmers] are showing a 
very commendable skill in organizing 
themselves to transact their own business 
through co-operative marketing, which 
will this year turn over about $2,500,000,- 
000, or nearly one fifth of the country’s 
total agricultural business. In this they 
are receiving help from the government. 
The Department of Agriculture should 
be strengthened in this facility, in order 
to be able to respond when these market- 
ing associations want help. While it 
ought not to undertake undue regulation, 
it should be equipped to give prompt in- 
formation on crop prospects, supply, de- 
mand, current receipts, imports, exports, 
and prices. 

“A bill embodying these principles, 
which has been drafted under the advice 
and with the approval of substantially all 
the leaders and managers in the co-opera- 
tive movement, will be presented to Con- 
gress for its enactment.” 


IOWA STILL PERSISTS 


So much for the presidential views on 
price fixing schemes which may be pre- 
sented to Congress. The Iowa delega- 
tion still seems to be determined to sub- 
mit some sort of a modified McNary- 
Haugen bill. After reading the views of 
the chief executive, it is likely that there 
will not be so much desire on the part of 
the Iowans to push their particular type 
of legislation. It is now more apparent 
than ever that it will meet with disap- 
proval at the White House, and disap- 
proval from that source will spell the 
doom of any proposal. Calvin Coolidge 
still remains the most powerful figure in 
American public life, not only because 
he occupies the high office of President 
but because of his own popularity with 
the masses. Senators and congressmen 
who are to seek re-election next year are 
going to keep with Coolidge. 


THE TARIFF ON LINSEED OIL 


During the past 10 days there have been 
scores of messages received at the White 
House relative to the suggestion that the 
President should reduce the tariff duty 
on linseed oil. The protests have come 
from the Northwest in particular, from 
those interested in the growing of flax. 
The President made it plain that he did 
not intend to make any reduction in the 
linseed oil duty if he became convinced 
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that it would work injury to the flax 
growers. By going to the recent utter- 
ances again, we can find some indication 
of the presidential attitude. In his Chi- 
cago speech, the President discussed the 
tariff. He referred specifically to the flax 
tariff. He had this to say: 

“Protection greatly aids diversification, 
and so eliminates an unprofitable surplus. 
Under our tariff our flax acreage has in- 
creased from 1,641,000 in 1921 to 3,093,000 
in 1925. Much of this would otherwise 
have been devoted to wheat, increasing 
the surplus and further demoralizing that 
market. The same principle holds in re- 
lation to sugar, wool and other agricul- 
tural products.” 

Continuing his discussion of the pro- 
tective tariff, the President said, in the 
Chicago speech: 

“It has been thought that protection 
does not help agricultural products. Any 
study of dairy products, flax, wool, and 
the many other commodities, will demon- 
strate that it does. Even wheat, where 
we are exporters, shows its efficacy. If 
we take Buffalo, to secure a point of 
common contact, American No. 1 dark 
northern is 25@35c bu higher than Cana- 
dian, No. 2 dark hard winter is 87@42c 
higher, and No. 2 red would be 45@46c 
higher. Contract wheat for future deliv- 
ery in Chicago usually has been as high 
as future deliveries in Liverpool, al- 
though the difference in freight is about 
20c bu, which means that our wheat is 
now about that much above the world 
price level.” 

The President is a protectionist of the 
old school. It can be safely said that he 
will not do anything to reduce or increase 
schedules, under the flexible provisions 
of the tariff act, which will do injury to 
those now receiving the benefits of pro- 
tection. 


CONGRESS IS OPENED 


Congress got under way on Monday. 
There were the usual preliminaries. In 
the House they had to go through the 
form of electing Nicholas Longworth, of 
Ohio, as speaker. In the Senate there 
were rules to be adopted and organiza- 
tions to be formed. After that, commit- 
tees were named to notify the President 
that Congress was ready to receive his 
message. 

There was an immediate flood of bills. 
Some of these had to do with agricultural 
relief. But the views of the executive 
had been made so clear that there seemed 
to be little hope for anything save the co- 
operative marketing bill. 

No sooner had the House made itself 
ready for the reception of bills than one 
urging tax reduction was introduced. 
That is the main concern of the adminis- 
tration. Its speedy passage in the House 
can be looked for. It will have some 
difficulties in the Senate, for that body 
always acts slowly. But before March 
15 the people of the country will find 
themselves the recipients of another sub- 
stantial reduction in taxes. 
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BRITISH FOOD IMPORTS NORMAL 


The American assistant trade commis- 
sioner in London says British imports of 
foodstuffs during the nine months ended 
Sept. 30 showed little change from pre; 
vious years. The total value of food- 
stuffs imported was £403,308,054, against 
£393,266,130 for the same period in 1924 
and £361,041,882 in 1923. Grains and 
flours account for approximately 20 per 
cent of the total imports, America’s share 
in these commodities remaining largely 
unchanged. Corn shipments from the 
United States fell off considerably as a 
result of the short crop. 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on Dec. 5, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

















Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
Baltimore ..1,446 97 85 49 15 
POE. occce . eae 62 2 27 
Buffalo .....4,514 102 2,847 183 716 
Afloat ....4,707 «+. 1,496 687 357 
Chicago ....3,676 3,088 10,141 8,314 753 
Detroit ..... 180 30 190 25 eee 
Duluth ....6,591 oe 6,919 3,940 464 
Galveston .. 3855 eee ees 14 eee 
Indianapolis. 468 282 727 2 ese 
Kan. City. ..4,635 229 6,993 112 84 
Milwaukee.. 492 198 1,350 52 233 
Minneapolis 7,027 47 21,970 2,777 3,464 
N. Orleans.. 305 199 68 eee see 
Newp. News ... Ke 81 er eee 
New York.. 367 2 901 210 236 
Omaha ..... 1,285 241 4,549 76 33 
Peoria ..... 3 112 1,366 eee eee 
Philadelphia 798 33 485 26 161 
Sioux City.. 158 56 676 2 45 
St. Joseph. .1,759 195 79 6 5 
St. Louis....1,421 574 1,106 29 56 
Toledo ..... 1,263 82 719 6 7 
Wichita ....2,707 88 232 eee one 
| re 542 ee8 55 oe ae 
Lakes ...... 2,053 40 153 54 110 
Totals .. 46,752 65,647 62,200 11,566 6,766 
Last year. 99,461 9,065 67,250 20,871 65,236 
Increases: Wheat, 1,972,000 bus; corn, 3,- 
186,000; rye, 352,000; barley, 93,000. De- 
creases: Oats, 2,051,000 bus. 





Minneapolis—Flour Output and Exports 


Minneapolis flour output by months and 
calendar years, in barrels: 


1925 1924 1923 1922 
Jan.. 980,020 1,108,082 1,103,745 1,087,320 
Feb.. 932,693 996,064 1,095,095 1,103,320 
Mch, 761,604 1,003,546 1,415,715 1,194,515 
April 700,994 821,874 1,051,720 937,910 
May. 709,476 927,653 1,002,125 1,047,890 
June. 863,341 911,202 1,012,146 968,870 
July. 1,078,862 935,320 1,137,900 1,276,840 
Aug. 1,018,382 1,051,610 1,233,955 1,347,265 
Sept. 1,356,706 1,057,606 1,104,410 1,702,570 
Oct.. 1,530,562 1,078,125 1,355,275 1,888,880 
Nov.. 1,086,086 951,765 1,112,005 1,730,900 
DOC... 9 cescces 836,284 864,370 1,356,115 





Tot *11,018,726 11,679,130 13,488,460 15,642,395 


Minneapolis foreign shipments, by months 
and calendar years, in barrels: 





1925 1924 1923 1922 

January ..... 16,821 8,279 4,905 46,735 
February .... 25,037 6,527 7,500 123,595 
March ....... 23,253 8,343 9,000 111,670 
BEE cccvecie 9,264 8,850 6,985 72,080 
BEOT cccscccee 12,062 11,556 5,810 74,355 
wee éeee cde 6,336 13,300 3,210 32,210 
PU svbvevcse 12,555 12,093 11,070 22,920 
BUGUE 2cccce 9,012 12,619 2,710 41,165 
September ... 6,624 22,647 8,910 8,805 
October ...... 10,070 49,420 9,805 8,280 
November ... 6,161 25,647 6,500 4,245 
December «oes 86,158 5,240 9,640 
Totals ....*137,195 215,439 79,645 555,600 


*Eleven months. 








Trouble Lurks in Signing Without Reading 
By A. L. H. Street 


OR the copybook sentence of school 
days, “He who runs may read,” the 
business man should substitute the 
motto, He who runs a business must read 
his contracts before signing them, or take 
his medicine. 

One of the latest of the very numerous 
cases in which courts of last resort have 
been called upon to declare that one can- 
not escape the binding effect of a con- 
tract signed by him on the ground that 
he did not know what was in it, excepting 
as he may be able to show that through 
mutual mistake or fraud of the other 
party the instrument fails to state the 
true agreement, is that of J. B. Colt Co. 
vs. Kimball, 129 S. E. 406, decided by 
the North Carolina supreme court. 

The contract before the court recited 
that it contained all of the agreement be- 
tween the parties, and it was therefore 
held by the court that defendant buyer 
could not rely upon a claimed verbal 
agreement made by the salesman, but not 
covered by the written contract. The 
court said: 

“Defendant’s testimony shows that he 
is a man of education and prominence, 


accustomed to the transaction of busi- 
ness, and of much experience, with more 
than an average education. . . . It was 
his duty, unless fraudulently prevented 
therefrom, to read the contract, or, in 
case he was not able to read the fine 
print without stronger glasses, to have it 
read to him. This rule does not tend to 
impeach that valuable principle which 
commands us to treat each other as of 
good character, but rather enforces, 
along with it, the salutary principle that 
each one must ‘mind his own business’ 
and exercise due diligence to know what 
he is doing. 

“Having executed the contract, and no 
fraud appearing in the procurement of 
the execution, the court is without power 
to relieve the defendant on the ground 
that he thought it contained provisions 
which it does not. He is concluded 
thereby to the same extent as if he had 
known what due diligence would have in- 
formed him of, to wit, its plain provi- 
sions that the agent had no authority to 
make a ts other than those con- 
tained therein, and that such agreements, 
if made, were not a part of the contract.” 
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The Conditioning and Milling of Grain: I 


ham flour by the attrition mill—a 

mere pulverization—the aim of the 
miller is the production of a pure white 
or creamy white flour by separation of 
the dark, indigestible branny portions 
from the white flour cells, which constitute most of the 
endosperm and about three fourths of the kernel. 
Perfect separation is impossible; the best patent flour 
contains traces of pulverized bran and some oil and 
enzymes derived from the outer coats and the germ or 
embryo of the grain. The separation, imperfect as it 
is, is made possible by the fact that the branny coats 
have a somewhat leathery consistency and the germ a 
somewhat waxy consistency, while the flour cells are 
relatively granular and brittle. 

The aim of the miller is so to prepare the wheat 
that the bran shall be as tough as possible so as not 
to become pulverized and produce a dark and specky 
flour. The whole process is termed “conditioning,” 
and by extension includes the processes of cleaning the 
grain by removal of smut, dirt, chaff, weed seeds, small 
kernels, etc., scouring off the hairs at the blossom end 
of the kernel, and often washing and drying the grain 
and peeling off some of the outer bran known as 
“beeswing.” The term “tempering” is sometimes used 
in the limited sense of wetting the grain preparatory 
to milling; sometimes as nearly synonymous with con- 
ditioning, and including steaming, heating, etc; in 
fact, all methods which aim to toughen the bran so 
as to resist the tendency to become pulverized during 
the milling process. 


Bitten ti in the manufacture of gra- 


F THE aims of conditioning are attained, the bran 

is toughened and less pulverization occurs, resulting 
in better color of flour, a larger yield of high grade 
flour and an increase in the broadness of the bran; 
the bolting is freer, hence the capacity of the mill is 
increased by the absence of those stocks that tend to 
clog the silks. It has been claimed also that the tem- 
pering mellows or makes more friable the flour mid- 
dlings and thus decreases the power required, but 
there is some doubt whether the moisture applied has 
the ability to penetrate beyond the bran and germ. 
Shollenberger asserts that very little of the water 
added in tempering penetrates beyond the outer cov- 
ering of the kernel. 

The percentage of moisture in the flours from 
heavily tempered and slightly tempered wheats, and 
their water absorbing capacities in bread making soon 
after milling, bear no direct relation to the amount of 
water in the wheats, except in extreme cases. We 
have frequently observed flours milled from wheats 
having higher moisture content which possessed as high 
absorption as flours from wheats of lower moisture, 
and it is a daily occurrence to find flours of high 
moisture content with higher absorption than others 
of much lower moisture content. There appears to be 
some evidence that, within a narrow range, an increase 
in the temperature of the water used for tempering 
the wheat increases the water absorption of the bread 
made from the flour produced. When more than a 
moderate amount of water is added in tempering, and 
the stocks have the ordinary opportunities during the 
milling process to lose part of their moisture content, 
the invisible loss will increase in nearly the same pro- 
portion as the added moisture. 

The amount of water most desirable and the period 
of time during which the wheat should stand are not 
the same with all varieties of wheat, nor at all seasons 
of the year, nor with every crop, nor is there any 
uniformity in the customs of millers in conditioning 
methods. There is a strong trend in America toward 
a somewhat standardized practice, but great differ- 
ences in most of the details of conditioning exist. In 
Great Britain and France, where the average flour 
has a baking strength not much above most American 
soft winter wheats, the wheats are wetted to have 16 
per cent of moisture, the resulting flour holding nearly 
the same amount of water. Higher moisture contents 
are common in flour. The reason that these flours do 
not become musty appears to lie in the promptness 
with which they are shipped and consumed. 

In British mills, besides the tempering moisture 
added, it is not unusual to add moisture to the mid- 
dlings in the form of a fine mist (Humphries’ process) 
or wet steam. This is claimed to improve the milling 
quality and strength of the flour. The process has 
been tried in some American mills, but it was found 
distinctly detrimentgl to milling and to keeping quality 
of the flour. In some British mills, also, certain ma- 
terials such as malt extract and soluble phosphates 
are dissolved in the water used for spraying, for the 
purpose of adding baking strength to the rather weak 
flours made principally from home grown wheats. 
Reference will be made later to the subject of the 
effect of moist air upon the wheat products during 
milling. 

MILLING FOR YIELD AND QUALITY 


HERE are general principles which experience and 

experiments have established as giving the largest 
yield of flour of the best quality. 

First Principle. For each type of wheat there is 
a certain optimum, or best moisture content, which, 
other conditions being usual, it should possess at the 
time it comes to the first break. For sound, normal 
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The Fifth of a Series of Articles on the Conservation and Handling 


of Grain and Flour 


hard springs and hard winters the amount is between 
15 and 15.5 per cent; for soft winters between 14.5 
and 15 per cent. 

Since the addition, for example, of 5 per cent water 
to a wheat having 10 per cent moisture does not give 
a wheat having 15 per cent moisture, the accompany- 
ing table has been calculated to show the amounts of 
water necessary to add to produce wheat containing 
14.5, 14.75, 15, 15.25 and 15.5 per cent of moisture: 


Moisture in 


original -—-Moisture in tempered wheat——, 

wheat, % 14.5% 14.75% 15% 15.25% 15.5% 
8. 7.60 7.92 8.24 8.55 8.88 
8.2 7.37 7.68 8.00 8.32 8.64 
8.4 7.13 7.45 7.76 8.08 8.41 
8.6 6.90 7.21 7.53 7.85 8.17 
8.8 6.67 6.98 7.29 7.61 7.93 
9.0 6.43 6.74 7.06 7.37 7.70 
9.2 6.20 6.51 6.82 7.14 7.46 
9.4 5.96 6.28 6.59 6.90 1.22 
9.6 5.73 6.04 6.35 6.67 6.98 
9.8 5.50 5.81 6.11 6.43 6.75 
10.0 5.26 5.57 5.88 6.19 6.50 
10.2 5.03 5.34 5.65 5.96 6.27 
10.4 4.80 5.10 6.41 5.72 6.04 
10.6 4.56 4.87 5.18 5.49 5.80 
10.8 4.33 4.63 4.94 5.25 5.56 
11.0 4.09 4.40 4.71 5.01 5.33 
11.2 3.86 4.16 4.47 4.78 5.09 
11.4 3.63 3.93 4.24 4.54 4.85 
11.6 3.39 3.69 4.00 4.31 4.62 
11.8 3.16 3.46 3.76 4.07 4.38 
12.0 2.92 3.23 - 3.53 3.83 4.14 
12.2 2.69 2.99 3.29 3.60 3.91 
12.4 2.46 2.76 3.06 3.36 3.67 
12.6 2.22 2.52 2.82 3.13 3.43 
12.8 1.99 2.29 2.59 2.89 3.20 
13.0 1.75 2.05 2.35 2.65 2.96 
13.2 1.52 1.82 2.12 2.42 2.72 
13.4 1.29 1.58 1.88 2.18 2.49 
13.6 1.05 1.35 1.65 1.95 2.25 
13.8 82 1.11 1.41 1.71 2.01 
14.0 58 88 1.18 1.47 1.78 
14.2 35 65 -94 1.24 1.54 
14.4 12 41 71 1.00 1.30 
14.6 és 18 47 77 1.07 
14.8 eee eee 24 -53 .83 
15.0 . 00 .29 -59 


The usual method of adding the water is to allow 
a small stream to flow into the wheat as it passes 
through a spiral conveyer. This method insures uni- 
form mixing, but not infrequently variations in water 
pressure, or in the amount of wheat passing by, result 
in uneven tempering. An automatic grain dampener 
widely used is claimed to add moisture to wheat, not 
only according to the weight passed along, but also 
according to its moisture content. It works on the 
principle that grain, sliding down the bottom of an 
inclined spout, flows against a movable resistance 
plate with a certain degree of velocity and resulting 
amount of impact proportional both to its dryness 
and to the quantity that passes. The movement of 
the resistance plate opens, more or less widely, the 
water cock, thus adding water to the grain presumably 
in proportion to the amount required to contain a 
uniform percentage of moisture. 


ALTHOUGH wheat washing is an expensive process, 
and both it and the machines more or less difficult 
to control and produce wheat of uniform moisture 
content, the results in the color and yield of flour, 
and often in loaf volume and other qualities, are suffi- 
ciently better than results from dry cleaning methods 
to cause me to advocate it whenever the process is 
possible. Some experiments in increasing the moisture 
content above the customary amounts indicate that, 
with some wheats at least, the loaf volume of the 
patent is slightly decreased, while that of the clear 
flour is increased, 

If the moisture in the wheat is 12 per cent or less, 
there is some advantage in adding the water in two 
or three installments at intervals of two or three 
hours. This discontinuous moistening appears to pro- 
duce a broader and more flexible bran than when the 
water goes onto a very dry wheat all at once. Since, 
as has been said, the penetration of moisture into the 
grain extends only to the inner layers of the bran, the 
advice to temper very dry grain by applying the 
moisture in installments must be interpreted as signify- 
ing that in very dry grain the bran coats have become 
exceedingly horny and impervious to water, and also 
that a knowledge of the moisture content of wheat 
before tempering it is not so valuable as a knowledge 
of the moisture content of the branny part would be 
if such knowledge were possible. 

ATMOSPHERIC HUMIDITY 

Second Principle. The lower the atmospheric hu- 
midity existing, the greater the moisture content that 
should exist in the wheat at the first break. If the 
air of the mill is very dry, the amount of water used 
for tempering will need to be increased somewhat, and 
if very moist a slightly decreased amount should be 
used. The larger the system and the larger the mill 
the more necessity there is for exact control of the 
water content of the wheat or of atmospheric humidity. 

While as a general rule the greater the moisture 
content of the wheat going to first break, the higher 
the moisture loss or so-called invisible loss, this loss 





may often be converted into a gain, as 
calculated from the original wheat. Of 
course such an overage cannot be ex- 
pected from wheat that is not dry to 
begin with. One and a half per cent 
invisible loss, calculated from the tem- 
pered wheat, is about the average invisible loss in mid- 
dle state mills where humidity is usually fairly low. 


TEMPERATURE 


Third Principle. For each type of wheat there «re 
optimum conditions of temperature for tempering and 
for temperature of the grain going to the first brek. 
These conditions cannot be so definitely stated as the 
preceding, since the age, soundness and gluten conte itt, 
as well as certain unknown conditions, affect the whe :t, 
and since the bin capacity, machinery and equipm: nt 
of the mill govern the procedure that is possible. 


SINCE cold water penetrates the outer coverings of 

hard wheat very slowly, heating the wheat by direct 
steam, or indirectly before wetting or using wa:m 
water, results in a more rapid absorption of wat.r 
and a shorter conditioning period. The temperature 
at which the grain enters the tempering bin and tic 
time during which it remains there must be consider d 
together, also the capacity, construction and heat r.- 
taining characteristics of the walls must be considere ||. 
A bin which is thin walled and not tight will dissipa.c 
more heat and moisture in winter, and hence requi:e 
more heat and moisture in the entering grain. ()1 
the other hand, a bin which does not draw evenly is 
source of serious danger to portions of dampened gra’ 
held in it until mustiness begins. 

This is a condition that exists to a far greater 
extent than millers realize. There does not appear |) 
be any significant difference in the results obtained | 
the different methods of applying heat, except th 
moist grain cannot be dry heated to so high a temper 
ture, without damage, as can dry grain. Heating co! | 
grain, then adding cold water, is not as satisfactory 
using warm or hot water on cold grain, but a prelii 
inary dry heating or steaming of cold grain permis 
more rapid absorption of the water and shortening ./ 
the time required. It is a safe rule to have the te: 
perature of the entering grain such that, when leavi) ~ 
the bin, it shall have a temperature of about 90 
even 100 degrees. The season of the year, temperatu: 
and humidity of the mill, amount of transportati 
which the grain gets on its way to the bin, the tigh'- 
ness, material and construction of the bin and time ‘t 
remains in the bin are the factors that influence t!ic 
heat finally present in the grain as it leaves the bin. 

The specific heat of moderately dry wheat, sa‘, 
with 12 per cent water content, being about .43, if ‘0 
100 parts of wheat at 70 degrees five parts of water «| 
200 degrees are added, the temperature of the wett«:| 
wheat will only be 83.5 degrees. The temperature 
the moist wheat may be calculated by multiplying t!« 
temperature of the wheat before wetting by 43, an:l 
adding to it the percentage of water used and ten 
perature of water, then dividing the sum by 43 pli 
the percentage of water used. To obtain the increas: 
in temperature in a wheat wetted with warm wate 
subtract the temperature of the wheat from that o 
the water, multiply by the per cent water added, an 
divide by the sum of the percentage of water adde: 
and 43. There will also be a small additional rise du 
to the heat generated by the absorption of the wate 
by the wheat. This will approximate three degree: 
Some facts regarding heating before milling will b: 
given later. 


TIME FOR TEMPERING 


Fourth Principle. The time during which condi- 
tioning should take place depends upon all the pre 
viously stated conditions. The following conditions 
may be taken as those which tend to lengthen the 
tempering period: the drier, harder, colder, newer, 
larger kerneled and the sounder the wheat is, the 
longer it needs to be tempered. Put in other terms, 
temper wheats which were originally dry, hard, plump. 
or wholly sound, longer or at a slightly higher initial 
temperature than those which were moister, softer. 
older, more shrunken, or somewhat unsound. Warmth 
shortens tempering time and, as has been said, the 
warmth developed by adding water to dry wheat may 
need to be taken account of, as a rise of as much 
as 10 degrees in temperature, on adding water, may 
occur. 

Tempering periods of as long as three or four 
days have been used, but more than two days with 
good wheat of normal moisture content (10 to 14 per 
cent) is not advisable unless there is a special reason 
for such treatment. For a good, sound, matured, hard 
winter or spring wheat, moistened to contain close to 
15 per cent water, and at a oy een of 90 de- 
grees, a tempering period of 27 hours is about the 
norm, and 18 hours for a soft wheat with 14 per cent 
moisture. If the wheat is moister, softer, less glu- 
tinous, warmer, very new, small kerneled, somewhat 
germinated, or otherwise unsound, the tempering time 
should be proportionately reduced. New wheats un- 
sweated or sweating and having the same moisture 
content as old wheats require longer conditioning than 
old wheat, or, what is to some extent equivalent, a 
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conditioning at a somewhat higher tem- 
perature. 

TEMPERING HARD AND SOFT WHEATS 

Fifth Principle. Hard and soft wheats 
should be separately tempered in accord- 
ance with the above principles, and if run 
together before the second break, the 
period should be as short as possible. It 
is preferable, if a hard and soft wheat 
are to be milled together, to wet the hard 
wheat to contain the moisture desirable 
for a hard wheat and the soft wheat to 
contain that desirable for a soft wheat, 
and mix together, delaying the mixing to 
the last feasible moment. Wheats having 
a difference in moisture of more than 
about 1 per cent should also be separate- 
ly tempered, each in accordance with its 
requirements, and allowed to stand to- 
gether during the last three to six hours 
before the first break. 

Where there is occasion to use damp 
wheat, with moisture above 15 or 16 per 
cent, and the wheat has not become sour 
or musty, it is often possible to mix 
with a dry wheat and thereby produce a 
mixture of the proper moisture content, 
which, after three or four days, should 
be in condition for milling. The dry 
wheat will have absorbed the excessive 
moisture from the moist, and both will 
have nearly the same moisture content. 

It is often impossible to use tough 
(moist) wheat at once, hence drying is 
necessary. Wheat with more than 14 or 
14.5 per cent moisture should be dried 
to contain 12 to 13 per cent moisture, as 
with this amount it will be in equilibrium 
with the average moisture in air, and 
hence will then only slightly fluctuate in 
moisture as the relative humidity of the 
air fluctuates. 

One method of removing garlic bulb- 
lets, which are such a bothersome pest 
to soft winter mills, is drying to 8 per cent 
moisture. From wheat as dry as this the 
garlic can be removed, and the wheat is 
not damaged for milling or for planting. 
Hot air, used judiciously so that the wet 
wheat is not exposed to the highest heat 
while the nearly dry wheat attains the 
highest heat, brings about the most rapid 
drying without damage. Wheat dried to 
have as low as 8 per cent moisture should, 
as has been said, be tempered at least 
twice, and allowed several hours’ time for 
penetration of the moisture between wet- 
tings. 

Dry wheat may be heated to attain 
150 degrees for several minutes without 
damage, and may be safely heated to 130 
degrees when wet or after dampening. 
If the grain is moist, high heat must be 
avoided, or the bran may be rendered 
brittle and caused to shrink and split. 
There may ensue a slight wrinkling of 
the outer bran layers, but a good brush- 
ing before milling will remove the bees- 
wing formed. From 140 to 180 degrees 
are the accepted temperature extremes 
which may be employed, the former at 
first and the latter when wheat is nearly 
dry. Evaporation of the water cools and 
so keeps down the actual temperature 
which the kernel attains. 

Wheat and flours may be heated to 
higher temperatures than is genérally 
supposed, without damaging their quali- 
ties. In one series of experiments in dry 
heating flours, we placed fresh milled 
flours of about one pound each in spe- 
cially designed, nearly tight, rotating 
cans, having internal ribs for stirring in 
an oven held at 300 degrees Fahrenheit. 
They were given 0, 10, 15, 20, 25, and 30 
minutes’ heat, and attained, respectively, 
75, 117, 151, 167, 185, and 190 degrees. 
The loaf volumes were respectively 173, 
172, 143, 90, 44, and 88 cubic inches. 
Other tests showed the point of damage 
to lie at about 140 degrees. 

Fitz and Swanson assert that heating 
moistened wheat affects the gluten pro- 
teins, but not the soluble carbohydrates. 
This is a little below the temperature of 
coagulation of leucosin, one of the soluble 
proteins of wheat, and also a little below 
the pasteurizing temperature for milk; 
that is, the temperature at which most 
bacteria of disease are killed but at which 
the cooked flavor does not appear. 

Wheat put into water for five minutes 
at 135 degrees is not injured for germina- 
tion, but at 140 degrees the ination 
is reduced 20 per cent. The flours which 
we heated 25 minutes or more were nearly 
odorless, having lost the normal wheaty 
odor. The viscosity diminished in pro- 
portion to the length of time heated. 






THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Gluten could be washed from the flours 
heated more than 20 minutes, but this 
gluten was noticeably affected in quality 
and slightly reduced in amount recover- 
able. The time of fermentation was not 
affected except in those heated 25 and 30 
minutes. 
(To Be Concluded.) 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, Dec. 8, 1925, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


-— —_ From ————_,, 

Phila- Hamp- 

New Bos-Balti- del- ton 

To— York ton more phia Roads 

Aberdeen .... 22.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 

Amsterdam .. 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 

Antwerp .... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 

Belfast ...... 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 case 
Bergen ...... BT.00 cece esse BF.00 

Bordeaux ... 27.50 .... 27.50 27.50 <s-e 

Bremen ,.... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 

ee 24.00 .... ...- 34.00 oven 
Cardiff ...... 24.00 24.00 


openhagen.. 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
k 2 Biwd ye 


7 See 1.00 21.00 21.00 
| eee Dee cess seve Bee 
Dublin ...... ‘21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 
Dundee ..... 22.00 .... 22.00 .... 
Genoa, Naples 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Gibrattear .... 6.08 cece cece cose aeons 
Glasgow ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Gothenburg... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00. cebe 
Hamburg ... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Havre ....... 27.50 ..... 27.50 27.50 er 
Helsingfors... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
ree 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 eeee 
Leith ........ 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 ees 
Liverpool .... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
London ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Londonderry. 21.00 .... 21.00 .... eeee 
Malmé ...... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 eese 
Manchester .. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Baraciiies ... BB.00 wore cece cove eoee 
Beewonstie ... BLGO -.oce cece cece oeee 
COD ccccccce 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Pireeus ...... 32.50 


Rotterdam .. 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Southampton. 25.00 


Stavanger ... 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
BO éecces ee bees Se<e woes eee 
Stockholm ... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 





Exports of wheat from Canada during 
the first three months of the present crop 
year were 73,107,000 bus, compared with 
32,740,000 in a similar period of 1924. 
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ALL DULUTH SHIPMENTS MADE 


Dututn, Minn.—Dec. 4 and 5 saw 
heavy wind and snow storms on the west- 
ern end of Lake Superior and loading of 
boats was made difficult, but at Duluth 
all boats that were contracted to sail 
by Dec. 5 got away. The weather has 
again cleared up, and is favorable for 
shipping. 

Charters to load grain to be held until 
the spring for forwarding to the lower 
lakes have been made at the Canadian 
Head of the Lakes at 5'4c bu for wheat. 
Seven steamers are said to have been so 
placed, and four are reported to have been 
similarly chartered at Chicago. 

The vessel rate on wheat from Duluth 
to Buffalo for prompt loading and un- 
loading is 4c bu, but only one charter is 
reported to have been made here. Ship- 
pers are working on some sales that 
may result in shipments during the week, 
but so far nothing has developed. 


| FRANSPORTATI 





Buys Control of Barge Canal Operators 

New Yorx, N. Y.—The Munson 
Steamship Co. recently acquired a con- 
trolling interest in the New York & 
Great Lakes Corporation which has been 
operating most of the tonnage through 
the New York state barge canal system. 
It is planned to use the canal tonnage 
as feeders for the Munson steamers op- 
erating along the coast and in foreign 
trade. 


New Swedish Motorship in New York 

New York, N. Y.—The first passenger 
motorship, the Gripsholm, arrived in 
New York from Sweden on Nov. 30. 
This is the first Diesel driven vessel to 
engage in the transatlantic passenger 
service, and the largest vessel that ever 
carried the Swedish flag. The main en- 
gines consist of two double acting six- 








Census Report on Flour Output 


The Department of Commerce announces statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling 
products, by month. The figures for September are revised to include reports received since 
the preliminary bulletin for that month was issued. These returns include only mills which 
are now manufacturing at the rate of 5,000 or more bbls of flour annually. 

The 1,017 mills reporting in October (23 of which were idle) produced 89 per cent of 
the total wheat flour reported at the biennial census of manufactures, 1923. The 1,050 mills 
reporting in September produced 89 per cent of the flour reported in 1923. 

The wheat ground averaged 278.5 Ibs per bbl of flour in October, 277.4 in September, 


276.4 in August, 275.9 in July, 275.2 in June, 


275.5 in May, 274.5 in April, 274 in March, 


274.4 in February, 274.1 in January, 273.9 in December, 274.2 in November, 273.7 in October, 


and 274.5 in September. 


The offal reported amounted to 18.2 lbs per bu of wheat in October, 18.1 in September, 


17.6 in August, 17.4 in July, 17.5 in June, 


17.4 in May, 17.3 in April, 17.2 in March and 


February, 16.9 in January, 17.2 in December, 17.1 in November, 18.8 in October, and 17.2 


in September. 


WHEAT GROUND AND WHEAT MILLING PRODUCTS 








ma——Production——.. Daily Per ct. of 
Mills Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat wheat flour capacity 
1925— reporting ground, bus bbls offal, lbs capacity, bbls operated 
October ..... 1,017 49,600,222 10,687,046 903,470,360 646,316 61.2 
September .. 1,050 45,952,321 9,938,279 833,270,479 644,803 61.7 
A4ugust ..... 1,037 42,817,865 9,292,632 754,446,245 642,257 55.6 
July .... 1,047 40,650,566 8,840,278 708,349,042 649,201 2.4 
June . 1,057 35,525,909 7,744,712 621,141,095 645,500 46.1 
MAY cccccces - 1,048 31,874,420 6,941,623 553,749,523 647,003 42.9 
April ........ 1,058 31,065,514 6,780,942 536,262,588 649,478 40.2 
March ...... 1,067 33,547,957 7,346,597 576,955,340 652,147 43.3 
February .... 1,056 37,720,108 8,248,124 648,196,645 650,904 52.8 
January .... 1,050 45,009,962 9,852,531 762,488,589 658,660 57.5 
1924— 
December - 1,052 40,427,953 8,854,928 695,925,368 650,691 52.3 
November ... 1,050 41,981,793 9,186,668 719,163.589 650,638 58.8 
October - 1,069 51,862,915 11,370,583 977,381,222 651,379 64.7 
September ... 1,060 47,857,224 10,459,277 $23,390,494 650,167 64.3 
August ...... 1,069 45,433,530 9,842,327 799,698,076 651,172 58.1 
Taly coccccee 1,066 39,271,674 8,465,048 696,581,960 646,379 50.4 
June ........ 1,060 36,292,869 7,796,954 651,532,272 652,650 47.8 
May cccecces 1,075 36,688,236 7,895,733 660,271,350 651,787 46.6 
April ........ 1,082 35,679,834 7,681,886 643,588,475 656,469 45.0 
March ...... 1,094 38,808,679 8,354,829 698,911,113 656,868 48.9 
February .... 1,115 39,180,256 8,432,614 705,402,117 662,480 53.0 
January .... 1,100 41,833,687 8,969,909 746,040,225 664,458 61.9 
STATEMENT FOR 941 MILLS WHICH REPORTED EACH MONTH* 
Average Daily Percent 
o—— Production ’ Average Ibs wheat flour of 
Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat lbs wheat offal per capacity, capacity 
1925— ground, bus bbls offal, Ibs per bbl bu wheat bbls operated 
September .. 44,208,406 9,554,255 800,624,565 7.6 18.1 607,214 
August ..... 41,423,361 8,991,451 728,516,945 276.4 17.6 607,708 56.9 
SOF ccccccee 39,390,763 8,565,805 686,478,812 275.9 17.4 613,647 53.7 
JUNE coccces 34,362,491 7,490,940 600,341,885 275.2 17.5 609,466 47.3 
MOy ccccccss 30,789,017 6,703,740 534,295,902 275.6 17.4 610,054 44.0 
April ....... 30,302,688 6,616,172 622,525,124 274.8 17.2 612,601 41.5 
March ...,... 32,524,457 7,123,970 658,976,956 273.9 17.2 611,085 44.8 
February . 36,434,097 7,967,840 625,319,492 274.4 17.2 610,352 54.4 
January .... 43,747,469 9,573,020 740,866,277 274.2 16.9 618,778 59.5 
1924— 
December ... 39,544,732 8,666,165 679,909,893 273.8 17.2 619,004 53.8 
November .. 41,147,714 8,995,742 704,971,763 274.4 17.1 618,651 60.6 
October ..... 50,423,166 11,059,134 952,044,525 273.5 18.9 617,387 66.3 
September .. 46,585,228 10,183,742 801,327,408 274.5 17.2 617,075 66.0 


*These mills produced approximately 86 per cent of the total wheat flour reported 


in 1923. 


NOTE.—The monthly flour output figures of the Bureau of the Census represent ap- 
proximately 85 per cent of the total production of all the mills grinding 5,000 or more bbis 
of flour annually. Allowance should also be made for the flour production of the smaller 
mills, not covered in the monthly census reports. A careful comparison of the census 
figuree with commercial estimates, covering the entire period since May 1, 1923, indicates 
that the average monthly census estimate of flour production is 81 per cent of the probable 
total for all wheat flour mills in the country. Therefore, to determine the approximate 


total flour output for any given month— 


Divide the census flour production figure by 0.81. 
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cylinder Burmeister Wain Diesel units 

of new design, and are the largest ever 

built, their combined power being 22,000 

h-p, capable of an average speed of 17 

knots. The vessel is expected to make 

the run between New York and Goth-/ 
enburg in eight days. 


Establishes Pacific Coast Agencies 

SeattLte, Wasu.—The Garland Steam- 
ship Corporation, operating seven steam- 
ships in the intercoastal service, has 
established its own direct agencies on 
the Pacific Coast. Its ports of call on 
this coast are Seattle, Grays Harbor, 
San Francisco, Oakland and Los An- 
geles; on the Atlantic Coast, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Newport News 
and Norfolk. 


Texas Opposes New Orleans’ Action 

Oxtanoma City, Oxra.—Texas mill- 
ing interests are planning to contest the 
application of the New Orleans Chamber 
of Commerce for another hearing on the 
order of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission respecting freight rates on grain 
and grain products from points in the 
Southwest to points in Louisiana. The 
order was to have been effective Dec. 10. 
It relieved the Rock Island, Frisco and 
Katy roads from application of the new 
rates, and this met with the approval of 
Texas and Oklahoma millers but not with 
that of the New Orleans interests. 


Canadian Ocean Rates Unchanged 

Toronto, Ont.—Bookings of space for 
flour have fallen off, as Canadian mills 
are not busy in the export market. Rates 
have not changed. Quotations, Dec. 5: 
London, Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, 
20c per 100 lbs; Belfast, Dublin, Leith, 
Newcastle, Hull, Avonmouth, 21c; Aber- 
deen, 29c; Dundee, 28c; Rotterdam, Am- 
sterdam, Hamburg, 20c,—December- 
January shipment. 


Carriers’ Association’s Attorney Resigns 

CLEVELAND, On10.—Following the elec- 
tion of J. S. Ashley, in charge of the 
Great Lakes fleet of the M. A. Hanna 
Co., Cleveland, to succeed the late Wil- 
liam Livingstone as president of the 
Lake Carriers’ Association, comes the an- 
nouncement that Harvey D. Goulder, 
widely known Cleveland marine attorney, 
will quit his post as special attorney for 
the association. A year ago Mr. Goulder 
asked to be relieved of his position, but 
at the special request of Mr. Livingstone 
agreed to remain until the acute situa- 
tion caused by the Chicago drainage 
canal question was relieved. 


New Ships for Canadian Trade 

CLeveLanp, On10.—T. R. Enderby, op- 
erating general manager of the Canadian 
Steamship Lines, Montreal, Que., while 
in Fort William recently said that 
his company will build two large freight 
package carriers to operate between 
Montreal and Toronto and the head of 
the Great Lakes next season. The 
freighters will carry package merchan- 
dise westward, and grain and flour upon 
the return trips. Increasing freight 
business both ways during 1925 induced 
the company to contract for these new 
vessels, 





BRITAIN’S CROPS ESTIMATED 

The latest estimate of the British min- 
istry of agriculture on the yield of the 
various crops this year has been received 
by the United States Department of 
Commerce. In most cases the yield per 
acre this year somewhat exceeds that of 
last year, and the smaller crop is account- 
ed for by a reduced acreage. ‘The esti- 
mated production, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), compared with the quantities har- 
vested last year is: 


1925 1924 
«heeded andaed «4 49,325 49,741 
ET Ghietie ce. ie k6ee ae 42,421 42,312 
Seb ncentessdetadtcs 79,373 $4,132 
Mixed COFM ......00000. 4,552 4,532 





LARGE BAKER GOES BANKRUPT 

Burrato, N. Y.—A voluntary petition 
in bankruptcy was filed in the United 
States district court here on. Dec. 4 by 
Fred W. Lembke, vice president of the 
Seneca Electric Bake Shops, Inc., a for- 
eign corporation doing business in New 
York state. The proceeding applies to 
Mr. Lembke as an individual, and he 
lists his liabilities at $35,281, in which 
accommodation paper is included of the 
Seneca baking concern for $7,600. No 
assets are listed. 
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Millfeed Demand.—Advancing wheat, colder weather in most feeding areas, 
scant offerings by mills, and brisk inquiry from mixers gave the millfeed mar- 
ket a firm tone last week, though this situation was followed by the quieter 
period which now prevails. Mills in the Northwest have practically no bran 
or standard middlings to offer, though the market is easier on flour middlings 
and red dog. Warm weather over the Southwest has contributed to an easier 
situation in millfeed in that quarter, and the market has been further eased by 
the harvesting and marketing of fall feed crops in Oklahoma and Texas. Of- 
ferings of bran in the Southwest, however, are too light to become burden- 
some, even with the small demand. Dealers’ stocks in the South and South- 


west are reported light. 


Millfeed is in good demand in Canada at firm prices, 


but supplies are scarce and mills are restricting trade to mixed cars, pending 


a heavier export flour business. 


Prices——Mill prices are practically unchanged from a week ago, but job- 
bers have been able to make an advance of $1 ton. 


CENTRAL WEST 

Cuicaco.—The market is still firm and 
early last week mixers were in the mar- 
ket for fair-sized lots for December and 
January shipment. Later in the week, 
demand slumped off, mixers having cov- 
ered their requirements, and the call for 
feed from country dealers remained 
quiet. Offerings of bran have dried up, 
but middlings are more plentiful and are 
cheaper than bran. Spring bran was 
quoted, Dec. 5, at $28@28.50 ton, hard 
winter bran $29.75@380, standard mid- 
dlings $27.50@28, flour middlings $30@ 
33, red dog $39@41. 

Miutwavxert.—Due to the slack demand, 
millfeed prices were little affected by the 
sharp advance in wheat. However, bran 
on Dee. 5 was nominally 50c@$1_ ton 
higher, and middlings up 50c. Flour 
middlings, on the other hand, were 
marked down $1@1.50 ton, as was red 
dog. The trade is showing no inclination 
to buy beyond immediate needs. The 
failure of corn and oats to follow the 
spurt in wheat is restricting speculative 
support. Offerings of wheat feeds are 
not heavy. Nominal quotations, Dec. 5: 
spring bran $28.50@29.50 ton, winter 
bran $29.20@29.70, standard middlings 
$28@28.50, flour middlings $29.50@30, 
red dog $37.50@89, and cottonseed meal 
$36.50@41.50, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


Sr. Lovis.—There is very little activity 
in the millfeed market, and quotations re- 
main unchanged. Were it not for the 
fact that offerings are limited, it is likely 
that prices would have shown a marked 
decline during the past few weeks. Mill- 
feed dealers state that it is seldom that 
a mill has more than two or three cars 
of feed to offer at a time. Quotations, 
Dec. 5: soft winter bran $29.50@30 ton, 
hard winter bran $29@29.75, and gray 
shorts $33.50@34. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Dou.tutrnH.—A steady demand for mill- 
feed continues, but mills have been op- 
erating steadily on cleaning up contracts 
on hand and have been offering very little. 
Anything offered is promptly taken. 


Minneapouts.—The millfeed market is 
completely reversed from what it was a 
week ago. About the middle of last week 
an active demand set in. Inquiry was 
general, mixers showed some disposition 
to take hold and, almost overnight, the 
market was swept bare of offerings. The 
latter at no time were heavy, but repre- 
sented the surplus of a number of the 
smaller mills. So far as city mills are 
concerned, they are, and have been for 
some time, out of the market on straight 
cars. The larger companies claim to 
have enough business on their books to 
take care of their production for at least 
60 days. 

While the situation is perhaps not quite 
as strong as it was late last week, de- 
mand still is fair to good, and jobbers 
have advanced their prices more in line 
with those of mills. Inquiry is more sea- 
sonable than for some time. Count 
dealers are beginning to take hold and, 
altogether, sentiment is more bullish. 
There is some speculative inquiry for de- 
ferred deliveries at about present prices. 


City mills quote bran at $26.50 ton, 
standard middlings $27.50@28, flour mid- 
dlings $33@33.50, red dog $40, wheat 
mixed feed $29@82.50, and rye middlings 
$26@26.50, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


Dec. 8 Year ago 
MCP ETT ee Pree @ 26.00 $29.00@29.25 
Stand. middlings.. 25.25@25.50 30.00@31.00 
Flour middlings.. 27.00@29.00 34.50@36.50 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 36.00@40.00 39.00@41.00 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas Crry.—There is little activity 
apparent in either bran or shorts, and 
prices are unchanged from those of a 
week ago. Shorts weakened at the start 
of last week, but surplus offerings were 
later absorbed and the small loss was re- 
covered. Offerings of bran are too light 
to become burdensome, even with the 
small demand existing. Mills in the in- 
terior Southwest are disposing of most 
of their output in mixed cars to local or 
near-by territories. Dealers’ stocks in 
the South and Southwest are light, but 
this trade is buying only in a limited way 
because of the warm weather which has 
continued, with the exception of a few 
days, and which makes pasturage condi- 
tions generally excellent. 

Quotations, Dec. 5, car lots, Kansas 
City: bran, $26.50@27 ton; brown shorts, 
$29@29.50; gray shorts, $31 @31.50. 


Satrna.—A brisk demand for feed, 
especially shorts, is noted. There is lit- 
tle change in prices. Quotations, Dec. 3, 
car lots, basis Kansas City: bran, $1.35 
@1.40 per 100 Ibs; mill-run, $1.45@1.55; 
gray shorts, $1.70@1.75. 


Arcuison.—Inactive demand for feed 
caused prices to weaken early last week, 
but most of the loss was later recovered. 
Quotations, Dec. 5, car lots, basis Atchi- 
son: bran, $27 ton; mill-run, $28.60; gray 
shorts, $30.50@31. 

Hourcuinson.—Demand for millfeed is 
somewhat weaker. Mills, believing a 
hard winter ahead, show no tendency to 
reduce prices. Quotations on Dec. 5: 
bran $29 ton, mill-run $33@34, gray 
shorts $36. 

Oxtanoma Crry.—An easier situation 
in millfeed is following fair and warm 
weather all over the Southwest. Bran 
is firm and shorts easier, although some 





millers have had a heavier demand for 
the former. The gathering and market- 
ing of fall feed crops in Oklahoma and 
Texas has taken some of the strain out of 
the millfeed situation. Quotations were 
unchanged on Dec. 5: straight bran $1.60 
per 100 Ibs, mill-run bran $1.65@1.70, 
and wheat gray shorts $1.95. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Totepo.—Millfeed has developed some 
strength, and prices have advanced. 
Production is being curtailed, and there 
is no difficulty in selling the output. Soft 
winter wheat bran was quoted on Dec. 5 
at $33@35 tor, mixed feed at $33@36, 
and middlings at $31@33, in 100’s, f.o.b., 
Toledo. 


Evansvitte.—The millfeed market is 
irregular, some millers reporting an im- 
proved condition, while others say that 
orders are slow. The price trend is up- 
ward. Quotations, Dec. 4, f.o.b., Evans- 
ville, 100-lb sacks, carload lots: bran, $82 
ton; mixed feed, $833@34.50; shorts, $34 
@36.50. 


THE SOUTH 


Nasnvitte.—Demand is quiet for mill- 
feed, although quotations are being main- 
tained. Supplies are holding up well, and 
the mild weather curtails demand to 
some extent. Prices on Dec. 5: soft win- 
ter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $29@32 ton; standard mid- 
dlings, $34@37. 


THE EAST 


Burrato.—Demand for millfeeds is 
brisk at the lower level of prices. Mill 
offerings are not excessive. Bran was 
offered on Dec. 5 at $29.50 ton, standard 
middlings at $29.50, flour middlings at 
$35.50 and red dog at $41. 


Boston.— Millfeeds are firmer, with 
some improvement noted in demand. 
Quotations, Dec. 5, near-by or prompt 
shipment, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring 
bran, $34@34.50; standard middlings, 
$34@34.50; flour middlings, $40.50@41; 
mixed feed, $386.50@41; red dog, $46.50; 
cottonseed meal, $40@45. 


Bartimore.—Millfeed is $1 lower on 
spring bran and 50c on standard mid- 
dlings, but otherwise it is unchanged, 
with demand light. Quotations, Dec. 5, 
in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, 
$32.50@338; soft winter bran, $34@35; 
standard middlings, $32.50@33; flour 
middlings, $38@39; red dog, $45@46. 


Puitapeteut1a.—Millfeed is quiet and 
easy, with moderate but ample offerings. 
Quotations, Dec. 5, for prompt shipment, 
per ton: spring bran $34@34.50, hard 
winter bran $35@36, soft winter bran 
$36@36.50, standard middlings $34.50@ 
35, flour middlings $40@42 as to quality, 
and red dog $47@49. 


Betrast, IrELaAND, Nov. 17.—Prices of 
mill offals are unchanged, though demand 
has now overtaken the supply, and very 
little more inquiry would cause a sharp 
advance. Best broad white bran is quot- 
ed at £9 5s ton, delivered, and red bran 
at £8@£8 10s. 


PrrrssurcH.—The volume of business 
transacted in millfeed is light, practically 
all bookings being for prompt shipment. 
Very few buyers seem inclined to antici- 
pate their requirements. Prices are 
slightly higher and firm. Offerings are 
light. Quotations, Dec. 5: standard mid- 
dlings $31.50@32.50 ton, flour middlings 
$34@36, red dog $43@45; cottonseed 
meal, 43 per cent protein $41.70, 41 per 
cent protein $39.70, 36 per cent protein 
$37.70. 





*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Dec. 
8, based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Spring bran ...... $27.75 @28.25 $.....@26.50 $.....@..... $.....@..... $33.00@33.50 
Hard winter bran. 29.50@29.75 26.50@27.00 29.00@29.75 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran... .....@..c.. 0 ceeee QDecees  seeee@..... 29.50@30.00 34.00@35.00 
Stand. middlings*. 27.00@27.50 27.50@28.00 29.50@30.00 .....@..... 33.00@33.50 
Flour middlingst.. 29.50@32.50 33.00@33.50 .....@31.50 33.50@34.00 38.00@39.00 
Red dog ......... 38.50@41.50 .....@40.00 cose veese@..... 45.00@ 46.00 

Buffalo Philadel phia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Spring bran ...... Biiccs @30.00 $34.00@34.50 $34.00@34.50 $31.50@32.50 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran. ..... @..... 35.00@36.00 .....@..... 31.50@382.50 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran.. ..... @... 36.00@36.50 .....@..... 32.00@33.00 29.00@32.00 
Stand. middlings*. .....@30.00 34.50@35.00 34.00@34.50 32.00@33.00 34.00@37.00 
Flour middlingst.. .....@36.00 40.00@42.00 40.50@41.00 36.50@38.00 .....@..... 
MOO: GOR. os cwtewin voces @41.00 47.00@49.00 .....@46.50 43.00@44.00 .....@..... * 
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PACIFIC COAST 
Seattie.—An easier feeling has de- 
veloped in millfeed in north coast mar- 
kets, but has not yet been reflected jy 
prices. Lighter California demand «nd 
mild weather have weakened the recent 
strength of the market. Washington 
mill-run was quoted last week at $32 (on, 
in straight cars. Very little Montina 
feed has been offered here recently, m st 
mills being sold ahead for several mon \is. 
Mixed feed is held at $32 ton, Janu:ry- 
February shipment, and $33 for Apri!. 

San Francisco.—With offerings ¢ im- 
paratively light, the millfeed market as 
inactive last week. Prices, however, re- 
mained fairly steady. Low figures on 
various other feeds were considered re- 
sponsible for the slackened demand ‘or 
mill products. Standard bran and 1:'\!\- 
run from the Pacific Northwest were 
quoted on Dec. 5 at $33@35 ton, wi ite 
bran at $36.50@37, and Kansas bran at 
$37.50@88, car lots, f.o.b., San Franc’ :co 
and other California common points. 
Middlings were scarce and firm at $11@ 
51 ton, eastern low grade flour be ng 
quoted at $52@55. 

Los Ancetes.—Millfeed conditions in 
southern California last week were go, 
prices remaining fairly steady. Ar: 
als continued heavy, and large sales of || 
grades were made. Quotations, Dec. |: 
Kansas bran, $36.50 ton; Utah-Idaho r d 
mill-run, $35; white mill-run, $38; bler ‘|- 
ed mill-run, $36.50; cottonseed meal, $*; 
flour middlings, $52.50; red dog, $52.5( 

Porttanp.—The millfeed market 
strong, but prices are unchanged. M/''!- 
run was quoted on Dec. 5 at $35 ton, a d 


_middlings at $46. Demand was act 


from all quarters. 


CANADA 


Toronto.—Millfeed is in good dema: | 
over all eastern Canada at firm pric 
Quotations are unchanged, but mills a-c 
holding down their trade to mixed « 
lots. Supplies are scarce, and will n | 
become plentiful until more export fi 
business is booked. Quotations, Dec. °: 
bran $80 ton, shorts $382 and middlin.s 
$39, jute, mixed cars, spot cash, del 
ered, Ontario points. For export to t « 
United States, bran with mill-run scree :- 
ings is quoted at $22 ton and shorts |t 
$24, f.o.b., cars, Fort William. 


Wiyniree.—There is an excellent « 
mand for bran and shorts throughout t « 
prairie provinces, at the higher pric:s 
established a week ago. Local businc:s 
is taking care of all millers have to off: °. 
Quotations, Dec. 5: Fort William bas ., 
bran $24 ton and shorts $26; Saskatc! 
wan, bran $24 and shorts $26; Albert. 
bran $25 and shorts $27; British Colu: 
bia, bran $27@30 and shorts $29@3' ; 
Pacific Coast, bran $30 and shorts $32. 


Monrreat.—There continues to be 
steady demand for millfeed for domest 
consumption. The market is very firr. 
and prices have not shown any chang 
Closing prices, Dec. 5: Manitoba bra: 
$29.25@30.25 ton, shorts $31.25@32.2 
middlings $38.25, including bags, e> 
track, less 25c ton for cash. 


EUROPE 


Lonvon, Ena., Nov. 18.—There is 
better demand for mill offals, and price 
are higher. Even at the increased prices 
offerings are not great. Bran is 5s@‘ 
6d dearer, with sellers at £6 17s 6d@£ 
ton, ex-mill. Middlings are also abou 
7s 6d up, with sellers asking £7 17s 6d“ 
£8. Plate pollards are quoted on passag 
at £6 5s. Plate middlings are offered a 
£7 16s 3d for November-December ship 
ment. London made cottonseed cake 
are offered at £7 10s ton, ex-mill; cak: 
made from Bombay seed, at £6 10s. 

Liverpoot, Enc., Nov. 18.—Mill offal 
are firm, unchanged, and in good demand 
English bran is quoted at 8s 6d@9s pe 
112 Ibs. Prices of all descriptions of oi 
cake are steady. 





WORLD POTATO PRODUCTION LARGE 

Potato production in 23 countries 0: 
the northern hemisphere, including all 0: 
the important producing countries excep! 
France, amounts to 5,581,940,000 bus 
compared with 4,908,470,000 for the same 
countries last year, an increase of about 
14 per cent. in most Euro- 


pean countries is above that of 1924, while 
crops in the United States and Canada 
are smaller. 
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BAIXED FEED 


Cuicaco.—The stronger market stimu- 
lated sales of mixed feeds early last 
week, but the rapid advances later 
frightened buyers away. Business was 
chiefly in poultry, dairy and horse feeds. 
Prices on scratch feeds went up $1@2 
ton, horse feeds $1@1.50, but dairy and 
mash feeds remained unchanged. 


Sr. Lovis—While demand continues 
for small lots only, buyers are more nu- 
merous, and the majority of mixed feed 
manufacturers report a slight improve- 
ment in business. Practically all pur- 
chases are for immediate shipment, and 
nearly all old bookings have been taken 
out. Stocks of feeds in the hands of con- 
sumers are light. High grade dairy feeds 
were quoted, Dec. 5, at $46 ton, high 
grade horse feed at $33.50, and scratch 
feed at $45. 

Nasuvitte.—A slow demand features 
the trade in mixed feeds. Quotations on 
Dec. 5: horse feed, 100-lb bags, $34@ 
43.50 ton; dairy feed, $36@47; scratch 
poultry feed, $46@53; mash poultry 
feed, $62@72. 

Memrnis.—Some improvement is re- 
ported in mixed feeds, but the demand is 
only for small lots for immediate ship- 
ment. Supplies in the hands of distribu- 
tors and consumers are. small. In re- 
sponse to the higher cost of raw ma- 
terials, mills have raised their quotations. 
Fair weather restricts the necessity of 
heavy feeding. The outlook is for mod- 
erate movement. Poultry feeds are 
steady and moving normally. Dairy feeds 
are in satisfactory demand. 


Toronto.—The demand for mixed feeds 
is good. Prices are firm, and in some 
cases higher. Quotations, Dec. 5: oats 
and barley chop $43.25 ton, crushed oats 
$44.25, feed wheat $57.25, cracked corn 
$46.25, feed corn meal $44.25, oil cake 
meal $58.25, cottonseed meal $57.25, chick 
feed $52.25@54.25, delivered, Ontario 
points. 





October Feed Exports 


Exports of feed from the United States in» 


October, 1925, as reported by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, in tons: ‘ 











Other 
Bran and Screen- mill- 

To— middlings ings feeds 
Per Pre wae 56 eee 
CE Sas ob4steee008 eee 334 350 
Netherlands .......... “are on 418 
GE. vasencctesscse eee 36 ees 
United Kingdom ..... ae ase 28 
CAMBER © csc cveccccccccs ows 2 184 
ere eee 40 ose 12 
BEE 6 kd d6.00 0000000 21 ace 4 
Newfoundland ........ eee iyi 32 
GH 05.88 scendccosce 53 81 326 
Other West Indies.... 3 oes 11 
Other countries ...... 3 ase 5 

WOES ies be we vicic 120 509 1,370 
Totals—September 237 793 909 

BS ees taseerece 228 108 447 

GE Ss vegeebewuescs 207 584 

MER iciwobddsessees 208 289 929 

eee 228 919 1,583 

a ae 135 30 1,330 

BEE. Scbedasccance 908 315 2,632 

Pe eecitucdves 784 224 3,070 

SEE Se a0ceveenan 201 282 2,235 

December .. 589 669 1,153 

November 535 765 3,510 

GORGGET © vs ciidstcaeis 54 585 2,734 

-— Oil cake——, -—Oil meal—, 
Cotton- Cotton- 

To— seed Linseed seed Lins’d 
Belgium ..... 327 4,278 224 see 
Denmark .... 22,606 908 ose 
Germany .... 4,434 84 4,015 eee 
Irish Free St.. 392 56 336 84 
Netherlands., ++» 14,206 827 
Norway ..... “as Sinie 554 
Sweden ...... 3,104 ae 280 a 
U. Kingdom . 2,019 448 8,610 28 
Canada ...... oe ase 167 81 
Mexico ...... 6 ene 224 
Cuba ........ ods one 2,397 
Other W. I... 1 non aws eee 
Oth. countries ves ove 24 30 

Totals ..... 32,889 19,980 17,658 223 

Totals— 

September ... 9,218 27,808 5,025 237 
August ...... 13,655 23,942 3,157 179 
eos 12,104 20,440 17,653 894 
SUD sac ncsrue 15,239 21,182 1,055 367 
EY 13,684 24,991 149 624 
RR: +05 ot0'ci's 7,810 28,517 944 355 
Mareh... os... 6s 32,507 39,677 6 

February 25,370 31,870 12,908 1,195 
January ..... 37,350 32,604 27,603 408 
December 50,167 30,982 39,199 588 
November .... 57,228 29,700 32,516 3,473 
October ...... 39,645 20,861 19,331 228 





MISDELIVERY OF FREIGHT 
A carrier is liable to the owner of a 
the same to a 
orged order, al- 


shipment for deliverin 
third party under a 
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though the carrier may have acted inno- 
cently. The carrier must, at its peril, 
see that delivery is made to the right 
party. (Pennsylvania supreme court in 
the case of Freedman vs. George W. 
Bush & Sons Co., 130 Atl. 263.) 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





CHINESE MILLS CLOSED 
DUE TO WHEAT SHORTAGE 


SHanoual, Curna, Nov. 4.—Half of 
the Shanghai flour mills have temporarily 
closed down and the remainder will dis- 
continue operating about the middle of 
the month, due to the scarcity of wheat 
coming from the interior and the fact 
that the next large shipment of Canadian 
wheat will not arrive until the end of 
November. The mills will resume opera- 
tions early in December, after the Cana- 
dian shipment has arrived. Native 
wheats show marked inferiority of qual- 
ity, and prices are slightly higher than 
foreign wheat. No foreign wheat has ar- 
rived since Oct. 20. 

The price of wheat has increased $2 
ton during the past week. The demand 
for Chinese flour is none too good. The 
Shanghai mills are not anxious to sell 
No. 2 quality, and only No. 3 and No. 4 
are being offered. Stocks equal about 
200,000 50-lb bags. The arrivals of wheat 
from the interior average 2,000 bags 
daily, which is entirely too small a quan- 
tity for the requirements of the mills. 

American club straight flour is quoted 
at $1.80@1.85 per 50 lbs and Canadian 
at $1.75. Australian and Japanese 
prices are prohibitive. 

D. ARraxre. 


Eprror’s Nore.—According to more re- 
cent advices, the mills at Shanghai, hav- 
ing received their supplies of foreign 
wheat, are now operating actively. 
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Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, Dec. 7, and on 
the corresponding date in 1924, as re- 
ported by the Western Feed Market 
Bureau, Milwaukee, were, per ton: 


Minneapolis— 1924 1925 
UG acwwicccavoccsese $28.00 $26.00 @27.00 
Pure wheat bran...... 28.50 26.50@27.00 
Middlings ............ 29.50 25.50@26.00 


- 33.00 27.00@29.00 


Flour middlings . : 
. 40.50 35.00@38.00 


.. eee 








Mixed feed ........... 30.50 28.50@29.00 
Old process oil meal.. 45.00 43.50@44.00 
Maoh 6 68 00 0 66000-2% 36.50 35.00@35.50 
Middlings* ........... 38.50 34.50@35.00 
GORE GE Scscccvccecs 48.00 45.00@45.50 
Duluth— ’ 
BE bipadcvevreess nes 29.60 26.50@27.00 
Middlings ............ 31.00 25.50@26.00 
Flour middlings ...... 35.00 28.00@30.00 
foavny mixed feed .. 31.50 29.00@29.50 
WE GO caccvscsicens 42.00 38.00@39.00 
St. Louis— 
BEG coccccccesacceses 31.00 28.00@28.50 
Brown shorts ......... 33.00 32.50@33.50 
Gray shorts .......... 35.50 34.50@35.00 
Oat feed ............. 13.50 7.50@ 8.50 
Hominy feed ......... 39.50 28.00@28.50 
Buffalo— 
Pure DAN ....ccccccee cvvvs 29.00 @ 29.50 
BPG Lbsedccedewecicss veoss 28.50@29.00 
Standard middlings ... ..... 28.50@29.00 
Flour middlings ...... ..... 36.00 @36.50 
DE EE “AbaePeasecess 68608 42.50@43.00 
Heavy mixed feed .... ..... 33.00@34.00 
GE DROS occ ccceccccce cvsee 46.00 @ 46.50 
Kansas City— 
POPS BEAM occccccccces 28.00 26.75 @27.50 
BD Ssaseuccccvoesecs 28.00 26.00@27.00 
Brown shorts ........ 31.00 30.00@31.00 
Gray shorts .......... 33.00 32.00@33.00 
MOS Ga scccccccccces 42.00 39.00@41.00 
Philadelphia— 
Wimter WAR ..ccccess 36.50 35.00@36.00 
POPS WEAR cc cccccccecs 36.50 34.50@35.00 
Spring bran .......... 35.00 33.50@34.50 
Spring middlings ..... 38.00 33.00@35.00 
MOG GO wccccccccccics 49.50 45.00@47.50 
Flour middlings ...... 46.50 37.00@42.00 
Milwaukee— 
Winter bran .......... 31.20 29.20@29.70 
TGR cccccces - 31.00 29.00@29.50 





Middlings .... - 32.00 28.00@28.50 
Flour middlings ...... 36.00 29.50@31.00 
Cn GE: ad eapevesvase 43.00 37.50@39.00 
SS rarer 31.00 25.00@26.00 
Old process oil meal... 46.50 46.00@46.50 
Cottonseed meal ...... 45.50 36.50@41.50 
Hominy feed ......... 44.00 29.50@30.50 
Reground oat feed .... 11.50 8.00@ 9.00 
Brewers’ dried grainst.. 35.50 33.00@34.00 
Hominy feed* ........ _-- 50.00 36.00@36.50 
Gluten feedftt .......... 39.80 .....@37.90 
Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
Minneapolis ............ $8.30 $9.10 
DUPRE ce csccvccwccvcce 7 9.10 
BE, BONS. oc vcccvecciies 7.50 
Kansas City 8.90 9.70 
Milwaukee ..... 5.70 6.50 
Buffalo ........ 4.70 





*Boston. {¢Chicago. $100 Ibs. 





| Flaxseep 
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It is still difficult to obtain reliable in- 
formation concerning the cause of the 
damage reported to the Argentine flax- 
seed crop. Insects, rust, lack of subsoil 
moisture, too much rain, and frost, are 
some of the causes rumored. Rust and 
insects would scarcely injure it, nor 
would moisture unless the water stood 
upon the fields or washed away the plants. 
Too much rain during or subsequent to 
the harvest might have a serious effect. 
Doubtless some plants have been in bloom 
in the flaxseed territory of Argentina 
during the past six or eight weeks, and 
frost at this time would injure them. 
More reliable reports will be obtained 
when additional threshing returns are 
available. Reports from northern Santa 
Fé indicate a favorable average per 
acre. As far as can be learned, the pres- 
ent: damage is restricted to the northern 
districts of the province of Buenos Aires 
and to the southern regions of Entre Rios. 

Considerable excitement prevailed in 
northwestern agricultural circles over a 
rumor that President Coolidge would re- 
duce the duty on linseed oil. However, 
the President in his address at Chicago 
Monday indicated such action would not 
be taken. 

Flaxseed prices gained sharply on 
grain strength and unfavorable weather 
reports from Argentina which moved 
the Buenos Aires market upward. The 
price for cash seed advanced about 1l5c 
bu in the domestic markets. The Minne- 
apolis December option gained about 12c 
over the previous Saturday’s close. Re- 
ceipts at crushing centers are not equal 
to the daily consumption. 

There is a brisk demand for linseed 
oil meal, and crushers report satisfac- 
tory shipping directions. Prices are up 
$1@1.50 at Minneapolis, $2 at Chicago, 
$1 at Toledo and $1.50 at Buffalo over 
those of a week ago. The New York ex- 
port price is up $3.50 over last week’s 
quotation. 


Minneapouis.—A good demand for lin- 
seed oil meal is reported by local crush- 
ers. Supplies are getting scarce and, 
since there is no accumulation to be dis- 
posed of, an advance in the price of meal 
may result, seed being higher. Shipping 
directions continue satisfactory. At 
Minneapolis, meal is quoted at $44.50@45 
ton, at Chicago $47, at Toledo $47.50, and 
at Buffalo $48. 

There is a brisk export demand for 
oil cake, following the revival of interest 
which began last week. Export cake 
prices are firm for December-January 
shipment, but weak for March forward. 
Oil cake is quoted at $50 ton, f.a.s., New 
York. 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1 to Dec. 
5, 1925, compared with the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): 

7-Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1925 1924 1925 1924 


Minneapolis ... 7,213 8,935 1,804 2,711 
Duluth ....... 7,791 14,454 6,647 13,299 








Totals <....: 15,004 23,389 8,451 16,010 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis — Duluth——, 
Track Toarr. Track Dec. May 





Dec. 1 ...$2.56% 2.54% 2.55% 2.54% 2.62% 
Dec. 2 - 2.59% 2.56 2.57% 2.55% 2.63% 
Dec. 3 ... 2.64 2.59 2.61% 2.58% 2.64% 
Dec. 4 ... 2.63% 2.60% 2.65% 2.61% 2.67% 
Dec. 5 - 2.65% 2.62% 2.68 2.65 2.69% 
Dec. 7 - 2.67% 2.64% 2.72% 2.68% 2.73 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week end- 
ing Dec. 5, and stocks in store at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, compared with the 
corresponding weeks of 1924 and 1923, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


r—Receipts—, -—In store—, 
1926 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 
Minneapolis 170 414 182 1,078 426 831 
Duluth .... 289 314 131 1,101 981 365 


Totals .. 459 728 313 2,179 1,407 1,196 

Dvutvutru.—Disquieting Argentine crop 
news and the early covering of final boat 
cargoes kept traders generally on the 
buying side of the market. With eastern 
requirements satisfied, the shipping situa- 
tion is given little attention. Crushers 
who own stocks here may need supplies a 
little later and want them moved out 
by rail, but just now the situation is dull. 
Receipts of both domestic and in bond 
are increasing local elevator holdings. At 
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the close of business on Dec. 7, accumu- 
lations reached 1,118,000 bus. The trend 
of futures was mainly upward. Breaks 
brought in buyers, who continued to fol- 
low advances along with other buyers 
coming in, helping to carry the market 
forward. At the close on Dec. 7 the cur- 
rent issue recorded a l7c gain compared 
with Nov. 30. The November delivery 
closed quietly at $2.52 bu. January was 
quoted at $2.70 on Dec. 7. February 
bids were run up from $2.55 to $2.72. 
The cash demand holds steady, and is 
sufficient to take care of the present 
small offerings. 


Mitwavker.—The dullness in the cot- 
tonseed meal market is paralleled in the 
linseed meal trade, although offerings 
are not large. There is good inquiry, 
both for domestic and export account, 
and if the business develops as expected, 
a rally is looked for. Already some are 
asking 50c ton more. Quotations, Dec. 5, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee, $46@46.50 ton. 


Cuicaco.—Linseed meal prices were 
stronger last week, advancing 50c ton. 
Inquiry was fair, but actual sales were 
disappointing. Buyers’ ideas were too 
low to permit of much buisness. Linseed 
meal was quoted, Dec. 5, at $45.50@46 
ton, Chicago. 

Boston.—Linseed oil meal is very firm, 
with prices 50c higher for shipment. 
There are practically no offerings by 
shippers except for late January ship- 
ment, and even then only in small volume. 
Linseed meal for shipment was quoted on 
Dec. 5 at $52.70 ton, in sacks. There are 
no offerings by resellers, and the local 
market lacks supplies. 


Burrato.—Linseed oil meal is firm and 
higher, there being offerings at $47.50 ton, 
Buffalo. The supply is about equal to the 
demand, 


Pirrssurcu.—Linseed oil meal is in 
fair demand, with practically all sales be- 
ing for immediate shipment. Quotation, 
Dec. 5, $49.20 ton. 


Winnirec.—Prices for oil cake and 
meal in this market have advanced $3 ton. 
Local mills are operating actively, and 
have a very satisfactory volume of orders 
on hand, chiefly for domestic account. 
Quotations, Dec. 5: oil cake, ton lots, in 
bags, $43, and oil meal $45, f.o.b., Winni- 
peg. Flaxseed prices have followed the 
upward tendency of wheat. Trading in 
this grain was only fair, the odd cars 
coming out being absorbed by domestic 
and United States crushing interests. 
Closing price, Dec. 5, $2.34 bu. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Dec. 5, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Consolidated .... 261 61 104 104 
GRTRVEOE ccccvess 189 103 320 
Grain Growers .. 458 236 510 
Fort William ... 396 59 202 eee 
GB. Be Be wocceces 1,084 195 194 115 
Northland ...... 2,094 346 619 TT 
Can. Gov't ..... 423 94 241 428 
Sask. Co-op. 

Bee. B cccscces 2,045 217 164 226 

Be SF cccccece 1,374 288 155 116 
Private elevators. 4,150 1,103 1,579 209 

DORR cc cicces 12,464 2,692 4,088 1,198 
Year ago ....... 19,567 8,963 4,445 1,283 
ReCOipts .ccccsce 14,963 2,084 1,610 385 
Lake shipments. 22,228 1,826 2,439 578 
Rail shipments... 215 63 6 eee 


STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 


Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 25 Feed 
No. 1 northern. .1,585 
No. 2 northern..1,739 Kota ... 
Dr. land 2 nor. 160 Winter . 
No. 3 northern.. 734 Others 

3 





He. 4 cccccccces 8 Private 

PD sensoseces 141 

WG. © ccccccsecce 196 Total 
Oats— Bus Oats— 

Me. $C. Weeeces 128 Others 

No. 3C. W...... 286 Private 

Ex. 1 feed ..... 15 

eS  Srrverern 184 Total 

S BOGS. cccécvoss 157 





WORLD RICE CROP ESTIMATED 

According to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, present indica- 
tions, based on incomplete reports on area 
and production and recent weather con- 
ditions, point to a world rice crop, exclu- 
sive of China, about equal to or possibly 
slightly larger than that of last year. The 
first estimate of the acreage under rice 
this year in India, the world’s biggest 
rice producer, aside from China, is 74,- 
334,000, or an increase of 1.6 per cent, 
compared with the first estimate of 738,- 
144,000 acres for last year, when the final 
acreage was 80,575,000. 














Corn developments were somewhat un- 


satisfactory last week. Unfavorable 
weather conditions in the form of snow 
and rain in many parts of the producing 
belt threatened to delay the movement 
of contract quality to terminal markets 
beyond the time for December delivery. 
Consequently, sellers bought back some 
of their contracts for that month. It is 
expected that the December government 
report will indicate an increase of ap- 
proximately 50,000,000 bus over the No- 
vember estimate. 

The run of new corn has been high in 
moisture but low in damage. Because of 
this latter point it should be easier to 
make contract corn. The continued up- 
ward trend in wheat has occasioned only 
a slight sympathetic rise in corn futures. 
Hogs are still expensive, which fact is 
expected to increase the demand for corn. 
The low price of corn flour in comparison 
to wheat flour and the high cost of pota- 
toes may have the same effect. 

Prices of cream meal at various rate 
basing points, per barrel, basis 24’s, rep- 
resenting actual sales: 

Nov. 30-Dec. 5 Nov. 23-28 


Little Rock .......... $....@4.20 $4.35 @4.40 
TTORAE vsrevecesvoees 4.60@4.96 6.00@5.20 
WEAR ncccccreeccvccce seve @5.50 ....@.... 
Califormin .ccccsccccse seve @E.10 cence Qaeeos 


tGroup 1 $4.96, group 2 $4.60; previous 
week, group 1 $5, group 2 $65.20. 

Mrinneapouis.—Receipts of corn con- 
tinue light. The upward trend has been 
reflected only slightly in corn futures, the 
rise being about 4c. There is very little 
old No. 2 yellow coming into the market, 
but it would fetch about 8@10c over Chi- 
cago December. ‘There is likewise a 
searcity of No. 3 yellow, which is selling 
at 2@5c over Chicago December. De- 
mand for No. 4 yellow is fair, the driest 
selling most readily, since grinders will 
take the best No. 4 yellow with low mois- 
ture at about Chicago December to 2c 
under. Excess moisture No. 4 yellow is 
slow, and is quoted at about 5c under 
Chicago December. No. 5 yellow ranges 
8@12c¢ under Chicago December, and No. 
6 yellow 13@18c under. Mixed corn is 
slow. Demand is light for No. 3 as well 
as for No. 4 unless of high color, in which 
case feeders are buying. Buyers are tak- 
ing grades below No. 4 for what they can 
afford to ship. No. 5 mixed is quoted 15 
@l1i7ec under Chicago December, and No. 
6 mixed 18@20c under. 


Sr. Lovis.—Advancing prices have cur- 
tailed activity in the corn market. There 
is a small increase in country offerings. 
Receipts last week were 698 cars, against 
555 in the previous week. Cash prices, 
Dec. 5: No. 4 corn, 71@72c bu; No. 3 yel- 
low 75c, No. 4 yellow 71@72c, No. 5 yel- 
low 70c; No. 2 white 75c, No. 3 white 73c, 
No. 4 white 71@72c, No. 5 white 70c. 
Corn products were quoted, Dec. 5: stand- 
ard corn meal $2.10@2.20 per 100 Ibs, 
cream meal $2.30@2.40, corn flour $2.40 
@2.50. 


New Orteans.—Demand for corn is 
fair, but exports have slumped. Only 
900 bus were shipped last week. Prices, 
Dec. 3: No. 2 yellow corn $1 bu, No. 3 
99c; No. 2 white corn $1, No. 3 99c; hom- 
iny feed, $1.85 per 100 lbs; grits, $2.05, 
in 98’s; cream meal, $2.05, in 98’s; corn 
bran, $1.75 per 100 Ibs. 


Nasuvitte.—Demand is quiet for corn 
from the South. A fair movement of new 
corn continues from Ohio valley points. 
Quotations on Dec. 5: No. 2 white 97¢ 
bu, No. 3 white 95c; No. 2 yellow 98c, 
No. 3 yellow 96c. Corn meal is moving in 
fair volume. Bolted, in paper bags, was 
quoted on Dec. 5 at $1.15 bu; in bulk, 
$1.07. 

Kansas Crry.—Corn has_ recovered 
part of the losses it made in the preced- 
ing week. Demand is moderate, await- 
ing a heavier movement. Quotations, 
Dec. 5: white corn, No. 2 79@80c bu, No. 
8 75@7ic, No. 4 72@74c; yellow corn, 
No. 2 79@80c, No. 3 75@77c, No. 4 72@ 
74c; mixed corn, No. 2 7444,@77c, No. 3 
73@75¥.c, No. 4 70@72c; cream meal, 
$4.15 bbl,—basis car lots, Kansas City, 
100-Ib cotton sacks; corn bran, $28 ton; 
hominy feed, $28. 

Cuicaco.—There is a steady car lot 
buying of corn goods in this market. No 
big lots are being purchased, but buyers 
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are in the market at frequent intervals, 
and mills in this territory maintain a 
good rate of operations. Corn flour was 
quoted, Dec. 5, at $2.10@2.20 per 100 lbs, 
corn meal $2@2.10, cream meal $2@2.10, 
hominy $2@2.10. 

The local cash corn market was fairly 
active last week. The trading basis for 
the better and dry grades was steady 
and unchanged, but for lower grades it 
was %2@2c lower. A fair demand pre- 
vailed most of the week, and offerings 
were readily disposed of. Receipts to- 
taled 2,486 cars, against 2,485 in the pre- 
ceding week, and 1,776 a year ago. No. 
3 mixed was quoted on Dec. 5 at 76%c 
bu, No. 4 mixed 783@74%4c, No. 5 mixed 
69@69%c; No. 2 yellow 834,@83%c, No. 
8 yellow 7642@82'4c, No. 4 yellow 73% 
@i6c, No. 5 yellow 69142@72%4c; No. 3 
white 7642c, No. 4 white 73%,@75c, No. 
5 white 69@72c. 

PuitapetPHia.—Corn is scarce and 
8c higher. Demand, while only moderate, 
is sufficient to absorb the offerings. Re- 
ceipts, 20,391 bus; stock, 22,364. Closing 
quotations, Dec. 5: No. 3 yellow, new 
kiln-dried, 90@91c. Corn goods are firm 
in sympathy with the advance in raw ma- 
terial, but trade is quiet. Supplies are 
small. Quotations, Dec. 5, in 100-lb sacks, 
kiln-dried, granulated yellow and white 
meal, fancy, $2.65@2.85; white table meal, 
fancy, $2.65@2.85; pearl hominy and 
grits, $2.65@2.85. 

Battimore.—Corn receipts last week 
were 40,701 bus. It is said that a good 
deal has been sold to go out of here this 
month, hence receipts are expected to 
assume large proportions shortly. Local 
sales included a parcel lot of southern 
white, damaged, at 75c bu, and a car of 
domestic No. 3 yellow, new, at 85c. Clos- 
ing price, Dec. 5, for domestic old No. 2 
yellow, track, 90c. Corn meal and hom- 
iny were steady and quiet at $2.30@2.40 
per 100 lbs for established quality, with 
ordinary stock obtainable for less. 

Boston.—Corn meal is firmer, with a 
better demand reported for all grades. 
Granulated yellow was held on Dec. 5 at 
$2.50, bolted yellow at $2.45, and feeding 
meal and cracked corn at $2.10, all in 
100-Ilb sacks. Gluten feed is in good de- 
mand, but unchanged in price, being held 
on Dec. 5 at $45.05 ton, in 100-Ib sacks. 
Gluten meal is also in good demand and 
steady at $54.80 ton. Hominy feed was 
quoted on Dec. 5 at $37. 

Burrato.—Receipts of corn are not up 
to expectations, but are sufficient to sup- 
ply all requirements. No. 6 yellow was 
quoted on Dec. 5 at 7444c bu, and No. 4 
yellow at 80%c. Export demand for 
table corn meal is excellent. One mill is 
entirely sold out for December. The do- 
mestic trade also is good. Quotations, 
Dec. 5: corn meal $2.50 bu, cracked corn 
$38.50 ton, corn feed meal $38. 

Liverpoot, Ena., Nov. 18.—Corn has 
been firm, the wintry conditions pre- 
vailing in this country being chiefly re- 
sponsible for a steady consumptive de- 
mand. A fair business was done in River 
Plate parcels on passage at 36s qr. For 
shipment, October-November is 35s 6d, 
and November-December 35s 74d. 

A small business continues in new crop 
American at 34s. African corn is the 
pc quality offered. 
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Lonpon, Ena., Nov. 18.—Offers of oat- 
meal from America and Canada are high- 
er at 37s 9d, c.i.f., for rolled oats, and 
36s 6d for oatmeal. No trading is re- 
ported, which is not surprising, as there 
have been sellers at 2s under today’s 
price. 

Betrast, Iretanp, Nov. 17.—Oatmeal 
is dearer for shipment, but there are 
many who have stocks bought at lower 
figures, and it will be very difficult to ob- 
tain better prices until their stocks are 
disposed of. Canadian mills seem to be 
dearer than American, the latter quoting 
medium meal for December-January 
shipment at 35s@35s 6d per 280 lbs, while 
Canadian mills ask 1s more. Flake meal 
is offered at 37s per 280 lbs and, although 
there are not many buyers, a firm tone 
prevails, and importers are not inclined 
to cut prices. 

Toronto.—Another advance of 10c was 
made in the price of rolled oats last week, 
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but dealers have stocks on hand and sell- 
ing is harder than ever. Mills all report 
domestic trade quiet. Quotations, Dec. 
5: rolled oats $6.65@6.70 bbl, in 90-lb 
jutes; oatmeal, in 98’s, 10 per cent over 
rolled oats; jobbers get a discount of 
40c bbl. Exporters say their bids for 
oatmeal are out of line, and that business 
is dull. 

Winnirec.—The domestic call for 
rolled oats and oatmeal is being increased 
by the zero weather now prevailing over 
the Canadian West. Millers report a 
brisk trade locally, and the customary 
amount of export business. Since mill- 
ing oats are rather at a premium, prices 
have advanced, and on Dec. 5 were quot- 
ed 15@20c higher. Quotations, Dec. 5: 
rolled oats, in 80-lb bags, $2.80@2.90; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent over 
rolled oats. 

Cuicaco.—The oatmeal market is spot- 
ted, and buying consists mainly of small 
lots. No future buying is being done. 
Export trade is dull. Rolled oats were 
quoted, Dec. 5, at $2.45@2.50 per 90-lb 
sack, and oatmeal at $2.60@2.70 per 
100 lbs. 

PuiwapeteH1a.—Oatmeal is in small 
supply, and firm but quiet. Quotations, 
Dec. 5, $3@3.25 per 90-lb sack for 
ground, 

Boston.— Demand for oatmeal con- 
tinues good, and offerings are well cleaned 
up, with the market holding firm. Rolled 
oatmeal was quoted on Dec. 5 at $2.75, 
with cut and ground oatmeal at $3.02, in 
90-lb sacks. 





being done in 
buckwheat flour consists only of small 
lots to replenish stocks for near-by needs. 
White buckwheat flour was quoted, Dec. 
5, at $3.40 per 100 Ibs. 
Mitwavxker.—There is not much activ- 
ity in buckwheat, supplies being light and 


Cuicaco.—Business 


demand only passive. Prices are nomi- 
nally unchanged at the recent advance. 
Nominal quotations, Dec. 5, per 100 Ibs: 
silver hull, $1.70@1.80; Japanese, $1.85 
@1.90. 


Burrato.—There were no spot offer- 
ings of buckwheat for less than $1.90 per 
100 lbs on Dec. 5 at Buffalo, but de- 
mand is not urgent and offerings are 
light. Demand for the flour is light, and 
the supply at the moment is ample. 

Toronto.—Buckwheat is in demand 
and, as deliveries are better, fairly good 
business has been done. Prices advanced 
8c last week.- Quotations, Dec. 5: good 
quality buckwheat 75@79c bu, track, 
country points, according to freights. 





Flour Production and Movement 
Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1 
to Nov. 28, 1925 (000’s omitted): 
1925 1924 1923 
Flour production, bbls— 
2 





Oct. 18-24 3,181 2,735 
Oct, 25-31 3,104 2,668 
Nov. 1-7 ... 2,915 2,645 
Nov. 8-14 .. 2,814 2,670 
Nov. 15-21 .. 2,791 2,792 
Nov. 22-28 ,380 2,631 2,644 
July 1-Nov. 28 ...... 55,177 61,070 58,991 
Flour, July 1-Nov. 28, 

bbls— 
pO ee eee 4,300 6,450 7,532 
DT. css 044600 3 1 86 
Wheat, July 1-Nov. 28, 

bus— 
Receipts from farms..425,000 556,000 479,000 
pos: Bee 30,293 124,400 50,835 
SPAPOTES owcccvcscccce 7,662 2,300 11,764 
Ground by mills...... 264,735 281,500 271,358 
Wheat stocks, Nov. 28, 

bus— 
At terminals ........ 47,986 108,996 82,646 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit.146,448 118,904 150,225 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 

The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
—— Week ending—_, Jan. 1, 1925, to 
Nov. 28 Nov. 21 Nov. 28, 1925 

10,000 89,000 1,074,000 

Imports into bonded mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 
-——Week ending—_,, 
Nov. 28 Nov. 21 
641,000 808,000 


Jan. 1, 1925, to 
Nov. 28, 1925 
10,643,000 
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Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: A dispatch from Frank H. W’il- 
liams from Chicago that was printed in 
the Manitoba Free Press of Nov. 18 dis- 
tinctly conveys the impression that \r, 
Williams had recently interviewed me \ip- 
on the Canadian wheat pool. I desire 
to say that that impression is false 
Frank H. Williams has never intervie. « 
me anywhere upon any subject. 

As Mr. Williams’ dispatch appeared i 
the Free Press it contained the follow ing 
statements: 


“Wheat farmers in the United St 
this year will benefit to the extent of 
from $50,000,000 to $75,000,000 as a re 
of indirect benefits derived from the \ vy 
the Canadian Co-operative Wheat P 
ducers, Ltd., has handled the Canad 
wheat crop. This startling commenti ry 
and outstanding praise for the west: 
Canadian wheat pool came from the |! 
of Theodore E. Hammatt, of the fede 
Department of Commerce, who has ji 
returned from an extensive study of | 
pool marketing methods. 

“As a personal representative of H 
ver, Hammatt explored the wheat pov 
from every angle. He canvassed its r 
ord for effectiveness as well as possi) | 
ties for the future. And he found 
flaw either in the principle or its appli: 
tion. Hammatt gives unreserved cre 
to the wheat pool for keeping up the pr 
of world wheat, and it is in this con, 
tion that he bases his belief that Am« 
can farmers have benefited enormous! 
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I have never made the assertions 1 
expressed to any one the opinions t! 
are attributed to me in the above sta 
ments. 

So far as I can judge, Mr. Willia 
dispatch was concocted from an arti 
that appeared in the November issue 
Farm Life in which William Johnson, 
sociate editor, reported an interview w 
me that took place in September. A co 
is inclosed. It related altogether (0 
conditions, as I understood them, t).t 
existed prior to the beginning of | 
present crop year. 

I earnestly request you to read \!r 
Johnson’s article carefully. It is so wor 
ed that you will find little difficulty ‘1 
separating the statements attributed (0 
me from the queries and comments of t!:c 
author. As to my own statements, I ha: 
as yet no reason to believe them to be « 
roneous, with the exception of one. Sin 
Mr. Williams’ dispatch appeared in t!: 
Free Press, I have been advised by M 
Cecil Lamont, of the Saskatchewan ( 
operative Elevator Co., Ltd., that my cor- 
ception of the attitude of the compa: 
toward the pool was contrary to fact. |) 
view of this advice, I stand corrected « 
that point. 

I am extremely anxious to correct : 
far as possible the false impressions ©! 
my statements and opinions that hay 
been created by Mr. Williams’ dispatc! 
If to that end you will extend to you 
associates the explanation I have mac 
to you, I shall be exceedingly grateful. 

Very truly yours, 
Tueo. D. Hammarr, 
In Charge Grain and Flour Section. 


‘4qa>1a6 


Nore: The article in Farm Life, r 
ferred to by Mr. Hammatt, was in co: 
siderable part quoted from a report mad: 
by him to Secretary of Commerce Hoo 
ver, at whose instance Mr. Hammatt ha 
investigated conditions in Canada. Use‘! 
as a basis for the dispatch to the Winni 
peg Free Press, it was garbled and mis 
quoted to convey an impression entire! 
different from anything said or writte 
by Mr. Hammatt in connection with th: 
operation of the Canadian wheat pool. 
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Since Sept. 1, over three times as much 
wheat has been imported into the United 
States for milling in bond as was brought 
in during the same period last year. 
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Agricultural Education in America 


(Continued from page 968.) 


seed testing, shop work in wood and met- 
als, and many of the simpler problems in 
the study of soils, drainage, the care and 
breeding of domestic animals, horticul- 
ture and agronomy are among the sub- 
jects these boys and girls study. Of late 
years an increasin percentage of them 
have been takirig the four years’ course 
and continuing on into the college of agri- 
culture. 

The central unit is, of course, the col- 
lege of agriculture. In it are trained a 
great majority of the men who devote 
their lives to scientific agriculture of the 
type that requires special training or who 
enter the allied commercial, educational, 
or engineering activities. In a recent 
bulletin describing the vocational oppor- 
tunities awaiting the man with agricul- 
tural college training, Dr. E. M. Free- 
man, dean of the college of agriculture 
in the University of Minnesota, has giv- 
en the following outline of the services 
for which one may be trained in such an 
institution: 

“Farming, which is the cultivation of 
plants and the raising of animals for 
human use, is, of course, the basic occu- 
pation in agriculture. There are many 
kinds of farms. The ordinary, unspe- 
cialized farm depends on grain, root, and 
other crops as well as various kinds of 
live stock. Some farms specialize in 
dairying; some in pure-bred stock—beef 
cattle, horses, dairy cattle, hogs, or sheep. 
There are specialized poultry farms. 
Bees may form an important feature of 
a farm, and in recent years we even find 
fur farms, where foxes,.skunks, or musk- 
rats are raised for the market. Orchard 
farms produce tree fruits, such as apples 
and plums, or small fruits—berries of 
many kinds. Nurseries are farms where 
ornamental plants and shrubs are raised 
for the city and country. Some farmers 
specialize in the production of high grade 
or pure seed. There are vegetable farms, 
celery farms, potato farms, tree farms, 
and so on through an almost endless list. 
The university must offer a great variety 
and many combinations of courses, so 
that a student may obtain a fundamental 
and practical knowledge of many types 
of farming, together with a broad college 
education. 

“In connection with every kind of farm 
product, related industries spring up. 
The farmer must market his product. 
Let us take, for instance, his wheat. This 
is first stored in elevators, and the eleva- 
tor business is a distinct vocation calling 
for a knowledge of grain as well as busi- 
ness management. Then comes the trans- 
portation problem, ending in the terminal 
markets. The wheat then reaches the 
mill, to be made into flour and numerous 
byproducts such as cereal and breakfast 
foods, bran, and stock feeds. The mill- 
ing industry requires in itself many spe- 
cialists, chemists, grain buyers, feed 


. salesmen, as well as specialists in busi- 


ness fields. The flour finally goes to the 
baker. In the large modern bakery of 
today, special chemists in the field of 
baking are employed. Through all these 
industries, from growing wheat on the 


.farm to baking bread, a knowledge of 


wheat is an invaluable thing. 

“Upon the dairy farm also depend 
many vocations. The manufacturer of 
butter and cheese, ice cream, and many 
other milk products has developed highly 
specialized vocations, all dependent on a 
knowledge of milk and its properties. 
And so one might go on with the relation 


of cattle, hogs and sheep to the packing - 


plants and their almost countless byprod- 
ucts; with the relation of the wool mar- 
ket and the cotton market to the clothing 
manufacturing industries. As all these 
industries have such close agricultural 
connections, it follows that a knowledge 
of agriculture is a valuable asset for any 
young man intending to engage in them.” 

Dean Freeman goes on to outline the 
opportunities of today for the college 
trained young man in the marketing of 
agricultural products, in co-operatives of 
various kinds, in the land business and 
finance related to agriculture, in the 
farm implement business, in agricultural 
engineering, county agent work, and last, 
but very important, in the various 
branches of agricultural teaching. There 
are, furthermore, many ernment de- 
partments that have for men and 


women with training in agricultural 
fields. 

Administrators of agricultural col- 
leges admit that there are factors limit- 
ing the attendance in the four-year col- 
legiate departments. One of these is the 
rather swift increase in the amount of 
capital necessary for farm ownership. 
In this the colleges of agriculture have a 
problem similar to that of the schools of 
j urnalism. The student of agriculture 
who is going to inherit the family land 
makes use of his college education in ac- 
tual farming, just as the boy who is go- 
ing to become owner of the family paper 
makes like use of his training in journal- 
ism. But the devotee of either subject 
who has neither the capital to purchase a 





setts agricultural colleges offer 15 or more 
opportunities. Nine other institutions 
offer 10 or more, 23 others offer five or 
more, and so on down the line. Animal 
husbandry, agronomy, horticulture, dairy 
husbandry and preparation for agricul- 
tural teaching occur most frequently 
among the major studies offered. Forty- 
four institutions among the land grant 
colleges offer options in animal husband- 
ry, 43 in agronomy, 37 in horticulture, 
31 in dairy husbandry and 25 in agricul- 
tural education. 

Several institutions offer opportunities 
for specialization in fields of peculiar im- 
portance to their own districts. Thus 
California offers opportunity for special- 
izing in citriculture; Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College offers an option in the 
milling industry, Maryland State College 
one in the canning industry, and Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College one in rural 
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going property nor the family connection 
that assures his inheriting one must take 
employment in a collateral line. 

The second factor limiting four-year 
enrollment is the very federal aid that 
has made possible the broad expansion 
of agricultural extension work and of the 
teaching of agriculture in high schools. 
When the farmer’s son can get the ex- 
pert advice of the county agent or the 
results of experiment station research in 
the shape of bulletins and lectures, he 
sometimes considers that he had best stay 
at home and plug away rather than go 
elsewhere for information, some of which, 
at least, he is sure to receive in any case. 

To those who do enter the colleges of 
agriculture, however, those institutions 
are amply prepared to provide a prep- 
aration that goes beyond the vocational 
and is practically of professional caliber. 
A recent bulletin issued by the federal 
government points out that California 
and Cornell each provide 22 opportunities 


for specialization. Oregon and Massachu- 





sociology. Michigan offers bee culture, 
and Minnesota three options in forestry. 
At the College of Hawaii, sugar technol- 
ogy is taught. 

A restricted list of the subjects one 
may take in agricultural colleges gives a 
cross section of the work done in them. 
There are, for instance, studies in agron- 
omy and soils, covering the general 
technic of the raising of crops, the classi- 
fication of soils and the use of fertilizers. 
Others are farm management and farm 
accounts; horticulture, including fruit 
growing, vegetable growing and land- 
scape gardening; plant propagation, po- 
mology or apple growing, agricultural 
engineering, use of farm machinery, rural 
architecture, genetics, including plant 
breeding and animal breeding, plant 
pathology, or the study of plant diseases, 
important in regions affected by pests 
such as rusts and blights; the various 
husbandries, veterinary medicine, fores- 
try, home economics, usually allied in or- 
ganization with agriculture, stock judg- 
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ing and the feeding and management of 
live stock. Economic zoology and ento- 
mology, in this phase the study of insect 
pests, borers and weevils, are offered by 
many institutions. , 

In their undergraduate departments 
the colleges train their students in known 
and accepted methods, and familiarize 
them with current agricultural prac- 
tices. It has been from the experiment 
stations, however, that the big new con- 
tributions have come. In these stations, 
with their laboratories and experimental 
farms, faculty members and graduate 
students delve into the problems that 
confront their several regions. Discovery 
of the Babcock test for butterfat in the 
laboratories of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, for example, has placed the market- 
ing of dairy products on a wholly new 
basis and has led to the compulsory im- 
provement of herds that were produc- 
ing milk inferior in butterfat. At the 
University of Minnesota Experiment 
Station two new varieties of corn have 
been developed that have pushed the 
corn belt 150 miles further north. Min- 
nesota No. 13 was a variety that ripened 
throughout southern Minnesota before 
frost nipped it, and the subsequent Min- 
nesota No. 23 carried corn into northern 
Minnesota. 

At the Dominion Experiment Station 
at Ottawa, Ont., Canadian scientists de- 
veloped Marquis wheat, a hard northern 
variety of spring wheat with a gluten 
content that makes it so desirable to 
wheat flour millers that thousands of 
dollars have been spent in persuading 
farmers to plant it instead of less desir- 
able varieties. 

One might say that practically all of 
the progress that has been made in com- 
bating the diseases of farm animals, such 
as tuberculosis in cows, cholera in hogs 
or, in the South, the cattle tick, has been 
the work of the experiment stations and 
the graduate students who work with 
faculty members in the laboratories of 
those establishments. New berries, new 
varieties of fruits, of wheat, oats, corn, 
barley, cotton, rice and sugar cane have 
been developed at these stations. 

That the common barberry was the 
host that harbored wheat rust and the 
source from which those damaging spores 
were blown into uninfected fields by the 
wind was discovered in joint experiments 
by Bolley at the experiment station of 
the North Dakota Agricultural College 
and Stakman and Freeman at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, the second a pupil 
of the last mentioned institution. Dr. 
Stakman’s studies of wheat rust have giv- 
en him a special knowledge in that field 
that has led to his being called as far 
away as Australia to take part in scien- 
tific conferences on wheat growing. 

For many years American flax pro- 
duction was on the downgrade, due to the 
fact that flax had always been raised on - 
newly turned soil, of which less and less 
was available. Land on which flax had 
been raised for several years became un- 
fit to produce a healthy crop. It was 
called flax-sick soil. The development in 
experiment stations of resistant varieties 
of flax has led-to a marked increase in 
the domestic crop in recent years. 
Throughout the South the melon crop is 
abundant today, thanks to the fact that 
scientific agriculture produced a melon 
that would grow when the varieties for- 
merly raised had succumbed to various 
enemies. 

Although the United States has suf- 
fered grave damage to its agriculture as 
a result of foreign pests that have been 
introduced, such as the peach blight, the 
chestnut blight, and, more recently, the 
corn borer, no one knows what damage 
our crops might have sustained had it 
not been for the scientific agriculturists 
who led the federal government to estab- 
lish stringent quarantine regulations and 
provide means of enforcing them when- 
ever a foreign pest that might be intro- 
duced was located. 

The colleges and their experiment sta- 
tions also have a claim to credit for a 
large share in the progress of agricultur- 
al machinery and in knowledge of the 
economic phases of agriculture, for ef- 
fective soil surveys and the like. Few 
of the machines used on farms have been 
developed in educational institutions, but 
in many instances it has been a research 
worker who has shown what had to be 
done. The commercial houses have then 
employed skilled mechanics to build the 
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requisite machines. Much sorting, grad- 
ing, and picking machinery, together with 
sprayers and similar equipment, have 
come into existence in this manner. 

Forest studies must be classified as 
problems in agriculture. The tree is 
coming more and more to be looked on as 
a crop, which is right. Unlike a mineral 
deposit, which can never be replaced after 
once being mined, the vast natural re- 
source of our forests can be replanted 
and replaced. Studies of the proper 
methods of seed gathering and planting, 
of the proper varieties to plant in given 
regions, in methods of fire protection, of 
thinning or of logging, are capable of 
adding tremendously to the value of the 
millions of American cutover acres, much 
of which land is good for nothing but re- 
forestation. 

In a broad view of agricultural educa- 
tion and colleges of agriculture it is diffi- 
cult to assign leadership to any section 
of the country. Each state has had its 
own peculiar problems, and educational 
institutions have in each case solved some 
of those problems, just as they have, as 
yet, failed to solve others, such as the 
development of a superior type of rust 
resistant wheat or a check for the corn 
borer. Cornell and Massachusetts have 
been leaders in the East, California, 
Washington, and Oregon in the Far West. 

Agricultural education has been most 
important, naturally enough, in the vast 
fertile plains of the Central West, the 
great grain belt that produces most of 
our corn, wheat, oats, barley and rye. 
Michigan, Ohio, Illinois, Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Minnesota, Iowa, Wiscon- 
sin, Nebraska, and North and South Da- 
kota have all achieved more or less no- 
table results in agricultural research, and 
have trained thousands of young men 
for various branches of agriculture or 
for work in related fields. 

It is also in the colleges and experiment 
stations, of course, that the new genera- 
tion of agricultural teachers and re- 
searchers are trained, and in them that 
there is kept alive the forceful interest 
in scientific and practical problems which 
will assure the continuance of an en- 
deavor to master and solve those prob- 
lems. 


RYE BREAD BAKERY TRIES 
TO INCREASE ITS SALES 


Mu.wavkee, Wis.—An interesting con- 
tribution to the movement that is gaining 
momentum to bring rye bread back to its 
former popularity was a full-page adver- 
tisement of the Oswald Jaeger Baking 
Co., Milwaukee, in a recent issue of 
the Milwaukee Journal. Captioned 
“Twenty-nine States Send to Milwaukee 
for This Famous Rye Bread,” the adver- 
tisement was designed to give the paper’s 
readers a better appreciation of the mag- 
nitude of the company’s rye bread indus- 
try. For many years the Jaeger bak- 
eries have held the exclusive right to use 
the famous Sichling recipe, brought to 
Milwaukee in the pioneer days by an old 
German baker, and noted all over the 
world for its true rye flavor. 

In this advertisement the company 
suggested that a loaf of Sichling rye 
bread should be sent to out-of-town 
friends for Thanksgiving. A large 3-lb 
loaf packed in a gift mailing carton was 
offered at 35c, and two 3-lb loaves in 
one carton for 64c, postage being extra. 








KANSAS MODERN FARM EQUIPMENT 

An increase in farm machinery and 
modern equipment on Kansas farms is 
reflected by the assessors’ reports made 
public by the state board of agriculture. 
The number of tractors on farms March 
1, 1925, was 26,203, compared with 25,019 
reported the year previous; there were 
8,828 combined harvester-threshers this 
year, against 3,116 in 1924, and 97,574 
cream separators in use now, compared 
with 96,595 last year. The number of 
silos was less by 143 than in March 1, 
1924, and now aggregates 13,658 in the 
state. 

The number of tractors in Kansas has 
shown a steady increase from the year 
1915, at which time the first equipment 
figures were gathered by the assessors. 
That year there were but 2,493 in use, 
five years later there were 14,370, and 
1925 shows an increase of more than 82 
per cent over 1920. 
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Flour Mill Mergers as Viewed by the Trade Press 


RE milling mergers practical? If 
so, will consolidation in the flour 
industry become the order of the 

day in the near future? Since bakers 
have evidenced a continued tendency to- 
ward unification, is it likely that millers 
will retaliate and likewise combine? May 
one assume that what is sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the gander? These 
are some of the questions mooted in re- 
cent trade paper editorials, with the ma- 
jority of the conclusions being phrased in 
the negative. 

In an editorial entitled “A Thought on 
Merging,” the Modern Miller (Chicago) 
has this to say: 

“C, R. Stevenson, of New York, at the 
Federation meeting in Chicago this week, 
said when manufacturing industries are 
prosperous and have a firm basis for fu- 
ture profit making they do not take kind- 
ly to mergers. Occasionally a well-or- 
ganized and profitable business is tempt- 
ed to merge, but in such case the individ- 
ual loses his independence of action and 
assumes the status of a high-priced em- 
ployee, with nothing in the form of a 
business success to turn over to his chil- 
dren. 

“Every man is happier in the knowledge 
of an independent success than he is as a 
salaried man in a merger. There is pride 
in having under your direct control a 
successful, well-organized business, with 
which your name is identified and in a 
form to be carried on by your children, or 
your successors. Money is not the meas- 
ure of happiness in business. There is a 
pride in individual accomplishment which 
is lost in becoming a department chief. 

“Referring to milling, he said make the 
industry profitable as a whole and merg- 
ers will not seem so inviting. 

“So far as milling is concerned, there 
may be some consolidations, but mergers 
in an unprofitable industry do not appeal 
to capital investment. If the industry 
is profitable there is a certain majesty 
in the knowledge of individual operation 
of a thriving, successful plant. 

“It is significant that the brief remarks 
of Mr. Stevenson on this subject brought 
spontaneous applause.” 

In a subsequent issue, the paper ob- 
serves: “Milling mergers have had a 
good bit of talk of late. Wall Street is 
not interested, but some combinations 
have been agitated in the Southwest and 
in the St. Louis district. The latter got 
warm and then cooled rapidly. In the 
Southwest there is talk and a lot of 
rumor, but from the applause given C. 
R. Stevenson at the Federation meeting 
last week it was apparent that independ- 
ent operation is the predominant senti- 
ment.” 

The Southwestern Miller (Kansas 
City) comments on the situation in Eng- 
land, remarking: 

“Contributing to the lively discussion 
in England on the subject of remedies 
for the existing depression in the milling 
industry, Joseph Rank, one of that coun- 
try’s leading millers, said that millers 
should accept no order that fails to show 
a profit. The only means of putting the 
trade on a sound, economic basis, he de- 
clared, is for millers to refuse any order 
that does not show a profit. 

“In England this is taken as another 
indication of the unlikelihood of develop- 
ing any collective action on the part of 
millers to rectify existing conditions. 
There is no lack of suggestions along 
other lines, but it is plain that in Eng- 
land increasing emphasis is being placed 
upon the necessity of recognizing indi- 
vidual responsibility in dealing with the 
problems confronting millers.” 

Contributing to this discussion, the 
Miller (London) says: 

“Our leading article deals with the idea 
of a monopoly of flour manufacturing in- 
terests, in opposition to united and cen- 


tralized baking. We considered the posi- 
tion as if such mammoth organization 
were already brought into being. The 
creation of such concerns, however, 
though it may sound simple enough, is 
fraught with the greatest difficulties, and 
herein lies one of the safeguards against 
monopoly. As The Northwestern Miller 
remarks, it is, indeed, a very easy thing 
to build a gigantic milling trust across 
a luncheon table, but it is not so easy in 
actual practice. In theory, one has but 
to join up, say, the four largest groups, 
which can be picked out by any one with 
a knowledge of the milling trade; unify 
their capital, management and operation, 
and there would be at once a trust ca- 
pable of a large degree of dominance 
over the whole trade. We may safely 
predict that, as soon as such a scheme 
were mooted, a host of difficulties would 
arise from within. 

“‘*Bankers, lawyers and slickers in 
financial legerdemain,’ as our contem- 
porary points out, could be depended up- 
on to handle the details of amalgamation 
with the familiar éclat of the company 
promoter, but rifts in the lute would 
quickly appear. One company would 
claim that by stock jobbing its shares to 
the investing public it could make a great 
fortune for its principals; another, that 
it could only submit to unified control on 
broad matters of policy and finance, and 
a third that the value of family name 
and service are not to be measured in 
mere coin of the realm. Each of the big 
four, whose inclusion within the compass 
of the aspiring dictator company would 
be essential to its success, would advance 
such exorbitant claims of tradition and 
good will as would make their pooling 
valuation altogether too excessive. 

“Even if these initial difficulties could 
be satisfactorily overcome, the path would 
still be full of obstacles. Many of the 
existing plants would have to be scrapped, 
owing to overlapping, and with their clos- 
ing down would pass away many thou- 
sands of pounds’ worth of plant and ma- 
chinery, good will and advertising, and 
many old clients would feel that they had 
been left stranded, and would not care 
to place their custom with the big monop- 
oly. In the end it would be found that 
the mammoth plants and the unified con- 
trol were unwieldy, and even wasteful; 
operating and selling expenses would 
more likely show an increase than be 
curtailed, and a business without a soul 
would give, and would get, little sym- 
pathy with its customers. The energetic 
competitive system is, indeed, very far 
from being ousted by the big lazy bully 
of the trust.” 

In another editorial, the same paper 
further opines: 

“We are, indeed, continually receiving 
news of fusions and mergers, and it is 
now reported that Canadian bakeries and 
flour mills are joining the octopus. It is 
asserted that bread made of American 
flour is selling in England at about half 
the price per pound demanded in the 
United States, and it is contended that 
these excessive prices are being artificial- 
ly maintained by combinations and un- 
derstandings, in violation of the antitrust 
laws. Millers are being openly accused 
of robbing farmers of their birthright, 
and it is asserted that unconscionable 
profits are being made by milling and 
baking companies. We know beyond all 
dispute that millers on the other side 
have been passing through a lean time, a 
time of fierce competition and cutting, 
on both the export and domestic markets, 
and we have every reason also to believe 
that the farmers are waxing fat, and ex- 
periencing a profit seldom before realized. 

“So much for the idle scares and vicious 
attacks on the milling trade on both 
sides of the herring pond; the drift of 
hitherto independent milling and baking 
enterprises toward the open arms of the 
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great trust is altogether a different mat- 
ter, and one which all must observe with 
alarm. The growth of such all-embrac- 
ing organizations is of an insidious na- 
ture. They give good service, good qual- 
ity, good labor conditions, and pay at- 
tractive dividends, until their secret rami- 
fications are so widespread that they 
virtually control the whole field. The 
benign mask then falls from the face, 
and they are revealed in their hideous 
nakedness as despotic food controllers, to 
whom extortionate tribute must be ren- 
dered in return for the right to live. 

“Let us on this side see to it that we 
do not get into the strangle hold of a big 
milling or baking monopoly, even if it be 
in the guise of nationalization.” 

Another British journal, Milling (Liv- 
erpool), takes the opposite stand on the 
issue. In an editorial, entitled “To Hide 
His Blushes,” is found this: 

“The Sunday newspaper, the People. 
in its last issue, asked ‘Why does a miller 
wear a white hat?’ The answer given was 
‘To hide his blushes at the present pric: 
of flour” Lest any miller should fee! 
that somebody appreciates his philan 
thropy, we hasten to add that the im- 
plication was that millers charge #1 in- 
ordinate price for their flour! ‘Thai is 
the sort of gratitude they may expe! 
when they are on a price cutting ram 
page. Nobody will believe them if they 
say they are selling flour at a loss. ‘||. 
give the trade credit for more sense |! 
that. 

“The mistake lies with the miller, 
with the public. It is incredible, wit}, 
the precedents and examples bet: 
them, that millers should still fail in t! 
manifest duty to themselves. Toba 
meat, rubber, cotton, cement—all tly 
industries went through crises of cv 
petition and impoverishment, but cin 
out of them, in each case, in collecti 
groups. As soon as the lunacy of fi; 
ing each other was realized, men ex: 
themselves to overcome it, and it 
done. 

“Now look at them! Their trade ha: 
expanded, the consumer was never bette: 
served, and their profits have risen. 
cannot and will not believe that 
schemes which have proved so highly su 
cessful in these cases cannot, with nec: 
sary modifications, be applied, wi 
equally good results, to the milling i 
dustry, which is becoming like a ran: 
of exhausted volcanoes.” 





REJECTION PREVENTS 
A LATER ACCEPTANCE 


An order for goods having been ii 
pliedly rejected by the seller, through 
Signifying acceptance on terms variaiit 
from those stated in the order, cannot !\« 
made the basis of a valid contract, wit 
out the buyer’s further assent, by after 
ward accepting it unqualifiedly. This i: 
portant principle of sales law was re:!- 
firmed by the Georgia court of appe:'! 
in the case of Winder Mfg. Co. vs. A. 5. 
Pendleton Co. (108 S. E. 823). 

In April, defendant telegraphed orders 
to plaintiff, calling for shipment in Se) 
tember. Misinterpreting the telegram, 
plaintiff, in accepting the orders, spec 
fied immediate delivery. On discoverins 
that such delivery was not agreeable | 
defendant, plaintiff attempted to acce})i 
according to the terms of the order. De 
fendant did not -reply to a letter statin, 
that the orders had been accepted. Plai 
tiff shipped the goods in September, an‘ 


‘defendant refused to receive or pay for 


them. Upholding defendant in this po 
sition, the court of appeals said: 

“When the plaintiff wired its accep! 
ance of the offer which had been tele 
graphed to it by its salesman, in whic): 
telegram of acceptance it changed th 
time for delivery of the goods to imme 
diate delivery, this was such a materia 
variance between the order and accept 
ance as amounted in law to a rejectio: 
of the order. The defendant had the 
right so to regard it, and any attemp! 
to revive this order by the plaintiff coul: 
not have been successful without the de 
fendant’s consent, which was never given. 
On the contrary, the defendant’s con- 
struction of the plaintiff's telegram as 
being a rejection of its original order was 
distinctly stated by the defendant in its 
letter to the plaintiff on the subject.” 


A. L. H. Srreet. 
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UMORS aare in circulation and 

have been published that The 
Kansas. Flour Mills Company con- 
templates merging with a large bak- 
ing corporation. 


I wish to emphatically deny these 
rumors as absolutely without founda- 
tion. 


This company has not negotiated 
and is not. negotiating with any bak- 


ing interests or bankers who might 
be acting for baking interests for 
amalgamation, consolidation or for 
the sale of our property or our 
company. 

THAD L. HOFFMAN, President. 


‘ 


THE ouR MILLS 


KANSAS FL COMPANY 
KANSAS C1Ty, U.S.A. 





























“MEMOS” OF MILLING HISTORY 


Notes from the Files of The Northwestern 
ller 


50 YEARS AGO 


Dec. 10, 1875.—The Minneapolis Mill- 
ers’ Association has issued a notice to 
millowners of the Northwest, announc- 
ing a meeting of millers at the Grand 
Pacific Hotel, Chicago, Dec. 13, to discuss 
the proposed advance in freight rates and 
to organize a general meeting for fur- 
ther action on Dec. 14. The notice is 
signed by William H. Dunwoody, agent. 

This has been a bad week for fires. 
Hall’s brick flouring mill at Lyons, Iowa, 
burned Thursday. On Sunday, the grist 
mill of F. Dorn, Londonville, Wis., took 
fire, but was subdued. The fine elevator 
of Lanbaugh & Bro., Geneseo, IIl., was 
destroyed on Saturday. The mills of 
Becker & Underwood, Dixon, IIl., were 
damaged by flames on Friday, but were 
saved from total destruction. 

The immense wheat crop in western 
Kansas is keeping the mills busy night 
and day. 

Valentine & Tew, Rushford, Minn., 
will immediately put six run of stone in 
their new flouring mill which replaces 
the one which was destroyed by fire, 
Nov. 7, 1874. 

S. P. Hastings, one of the charter 
members of The Northwestern Miller’s 
subscription list, has discontinued the 
milling business at Wellington, Ohio. 


25 YEARS AGO 


Dec. 5, 1900.—There has been little in 
the situation during the last week either 
to interest or to encourage the millers of 
the country. 

The Great Northern road has char- 
tered five Leland Line vessels for five 
years to carry grain between Quebec and 
the United Kingdom. The service will 
be weekly. 

The Diamond Mills Co., Buffalo, has 
been incorporated, with $15,000 capital 
stock, to manufacture flour and cereal 
products. 

One of the most successful corners in 
grain ever attempted on the Chicago 
Board of Trade came to an end, Nov. 28, 
when the shorts settled with George H. 
Phillips, who held some 8,000.000 bus 
long corn and who made $300.000 or so 
on his transactions. Mr. Phillips is 31 
years old. 

According to government reports, the 
exports of flour for October, 1900, 
amounted to 1,598,000 bbls. The exports 
of wheat for the same month were 10,- 
750,000 bus, a decrease of 100,000 bus, 
compared with those in October, 1899. 


44 

FLOUR AND CEMENT 

After the World War, Portland cement 
was in somewhat the same unfortunate 
and undefended position before the public 
as white flour is today. It was erroneous- 
ly stated that concrete would cost too 
much or would not stand up on the job, 
just as it is now so generally stated in the 
press that white bread will constipate, 
lower vitality, and even cause cancer. In 
1918, an analysis of items from clipping 
bureaus throughout the United States 
showed that 90 per cent of all references 
to concrete (and cement is to concrete 
what white flour is to bread) were an- 
tagonistic, unfair or unfavorable to the 
product. Then the Portland Cement As- 
sociation, a group of independent manu- 
facturers of Portland cement, associated 
solely for purposes of research and edu- 
cational work, began to advertise, sys- 
tematically pointing out the manifold ad- 
vantages of “concrete for permanence.” 

In 1923, another analysis of clippings 
revealed what had already been reflected 
in cement sale gains: Public opinion had 
been wholly reversed, and 90 per cent of 
references to concrete were favorable in 
tone. During the five years in which news- 
paper (mainly) and periodical advertising 
was at work for concrete, this country’s 
cement production, according to the 
United States Geological Survey figures, 
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almost doubled from 171,081,663 bbls in 
1918, to 137,460,238 in 1923. Last year 
the figure was 148,859,000. 

Members of the association produce 
nearly 95 per cent of the national output. 
At the present time, assessments for the 
advertising fund, prorated according to 
the capacity of member plants, are still 
showing substantial results. It is inter- 
esting to note that the association adver- 
tising has in no way interfered with, but 
has materially aided, the publicity of in- 
dividual companies. 

There is not an exact parallel between 
the problems of the cement and flour 
milling industries; there does not have 
to be. In view of the cement industry’s 
experience, the possibility of loss to mill- 
ers through a white flour products cam- 
paign seems decidedly less than the pos- 
sibility of loss through continued inac- 
tion—American Miller. 

7 2&4 
ARGENTINE FLOUR MILLS 

In honor of the visit of the Prince of 
Wales to the Argentine Republic, the 
Times (London) published a special Ar- 
gentine number. As usual in productions 
of this character, flour milling is dis- 
missed with a reference of two or three 
lines and all other industries are treated 
at some length. According to a report 
made a couple of years ago by the British 
commercial secretary at Buenos Aires, 
there were at that time 374 flour mills in 
the Argentine, with a total milling capac- 
ity of 2,500,000 tons wheat annually. 
There were, however, only some 30 mills 
with a milling capacity of over 80 tons 
daily. The great majority of the mills 
are of insignificant capacity. It is inter- 
esting also to observe that the managers 
at some of the larger mills are English- 
men. One of the latter, writing to us a 
short time ago, remarked that the plant 
was busy, but there was a very smail mar- 
gin of profit, due to the government hav- 
ing intervened with the business and or- 
dered a reduction in the price of flour 
equal to 2s per 100 Ibs. Considerable 
poor quality flour from America is deliv- 
ered, he said, at the ports north and south 
of Callao. At the time of writing the 
correspondent referred to was using a 
mixture of No. 1 Manitoba, Australian 
and Chilian, and “making a very nice 
flour.”—Milling (Liverpool). 
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TRAFALGAR DAY 

An event which is celebrated every 
year by the British is the Battle of 
Trafalgar, which was fought on Oct. 21, 
1805, and at which the combined fleets 
of France and Spain were defeated. 
This battle cost the great Admiral Nel- 
son his life, and his body was brought to 
Londgn and buried in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral. 

In the year 1843 a column was erected 
in Trafalgar Square, London, in his mem- 
ory, which is always known as Nelson’s 
Column. On the anniversary of Nelson’s 
death the base of the column is sur- 
rounded by offerings of flowers from all 
parts of the British Empire, and it is 
the custom of Wellington, New Zealand, 
to send a wreath in an ice case, but this 
failed to arrive in time this year owing 
to the shipping strike. Nelson’s ship, the 
Victory, is preserved at Portsmouth, and 
to mark the anniversary of his death it 
was garlanded with evergreens and a 
wreath encircled the spot on the deck 
where he fell. 

&$%4 


EATING CAKE AND KEEPING IT 

Some one has said that the only one 
who can eat his cake and keep it is a 
dyspeptic, but a western Pennsylvania 
feed distributor has found a way of prac- 
tically doing it. 

This man has for years done a thriving 
business with tin plate mills on low grade 
flours that are subsequently sold as hog 
feed. Their use in the tin plate mills en- 
tails a saturation with oil, and though 
some particles of metal become mixed 
with the flour, these are removed by a 
magnetic process, and the oil and flour 
combination makes a very fattening and 
satisfactory feed for hogs. 

$4 
Revised Mother Goose 

Little Miss Profit, 
At one time she saw fit 
To visit the miller so gay; 

Came like a spider 

And sat down beside her, 
And frightened Miss Profit away. 
—From The Northwestern Miller, 1885. 











PROMISE 

There are three kinds of promises, 
good, bad and indifferent. Of these the 
indifferent promise is by far the best, for 
it is promptly forgotten. The bad prom- 
ise is mostly received from friends in re- 
turn for a temporary accommodation; it 
should be treated like a visit from kin,— 
made the best of at the moment and for- 
gotten as quickly as possible. A good 
promise is signed with a pen and ink. 
The best of them are filed with the county 
clerk or other recording officer. Very 
often a good promise, when not so signed 
and recorded, becomes a bad promise. 
Such promises should immediately be 
charged to profit and loss. 

Some promises are known as “golden.” 
An interest in these can usually be had 
at so much per share, with a “certain” 
promise of striking the same vein as the 
mine on the west. A “certain” promise 


is usually nothing more than a wish. 
Sometimes a “golden” promise is known 
as a promising outlook. We once knew a 
man who put $68,000 into a promising 
outlook and afterward found out that 
all he had was a big building full of ma- 





chinery and leather belts and wood 
spouts. 

When a young man has a promising 
outlook he is known as a “promising 
young man.” He does not smoke cigar- 
ettes and say damn; on the contrary, he 
carries his lunch in a papier-maché box 
and works for 12 years at the rate of $60 
a month while waiting for the depart- 
ment manager to notice him. At the end 
of that time he becomes known as a 
“steady man.” Occasionally he rides to 
work in the big French car owned by a 
school friend who was not promising in 
youth but who learned how to. shave 
other folks’ promises to pay, and now 
has to sit at so many directors’ tables 
that he is having some of them made 
round so as to get a little variety. 

An old adage tells us that “a great 
many shoes are worn out before a man 
does what he says.” If we were a shoe 
manufacturer we would float a new stock 
issue on the strength of so “promising 
an outlook” as that.—Bathmitts, in The 
Northwestern Miller, 1910. 
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IT’s TRUE 


College Professor: “What can you tell 
me about nitrates?” 

Telephone Operator: “Well — er — 
they’re a lot cheaper than day rates.” 


“Jock, will ye sup wi’ me taemorrow 
nicht?” 

“Aye, Sandy, that I will, wi’ pleasure.” 

“Guid. Then 8 o’clock at your hoose.” 
—Gaiety. 

* # 

Anna: “And how do you enjoy your 
horseback riding?” 

Belle: “Well, it certainly keeps you 
up in the open air.”—Life. 
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Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this d: 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven word 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a positior 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimu: 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display”’ advertisements will not be in 
serted at the line rate, but will be charge 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Specia 
Notice classification will be accepted fo 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading ar 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibilit 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appe: 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








AN UNUSUAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


Large Spring Wheat Mill manufac- 
turing recognized leading quality 
brands of Hard Spring Wheat ar 
Rye Flours is seeking two experi- 
enced and ful sal n for 
the following southern territory: 

No. 1. Florida, Georgia and 
southern half South Carolina 
with headquarters preferably 
at Jacksonville. 

No. 2. Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Tennessee and part 
of Arkansas. 

Applicants must be men of irre- 
proachable character, good per- 
sonality, and ability to obtain suc- 
cessful audience with the buyers of 
high quality flours that command a 
price commensurate with recognized 
quality products. Prefer men aged 
between 30 and 40 years, who have 
acquaintance with trade. If you are 
not prepared to travel and remain 
on the road for two or three week 
at a time when necessary, and it 
you cannot furnish first class refer- 
ences and a successful past record, 
do not apply. 

Address 414, care 

Miller, Minneapolis. 





Northwestern 





AN AID TO 
FLOUR SALESMEN 


A reliable source of trade informa- 
tion to buyers is always an aid to 
salesmen. Our plan is being en- 
thusiastically used by numbers of 
the most progressive flour men. It 
lessens sales resistance. 
Let us explain it to you. 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 
Circulation Department, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





AN OLD-ESTABLISHED MINNE- 
sota mill, famed for the quality of 
its product, has an opening in its 
sales organization in Indiana; might 
also consider a representative for 
western Pennsylvania; liberal propo- 
sition to the right man. If interest- 
ed, address 412, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 
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MILLER - SUPERINTENDENT — 


ces WANTED—THREE HIGH GRADE FLOUR HEAD WE PREDICT THAT 
_ salesmen, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan; high- Wide practical experience, hard and soft 
— est quality Nebraska hard patent; com- wheat; guarantee best results; highest SOUTHERN 
; mission arrangement; have an attractive recommendation from large modern mills; 
prefer mill 1,000 bbls up. Address 1048, 


this d: 
yrice; give age and experience. Wm. H. 
a were Peat #705 Wells St, Fort Wayne, Ind. care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. ARKELL & SMITHS BAKING , 
7" +E SER Shares will advance to $1000 each 
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| EXPERIENCED SALESMAN — GO-GET MILL CHEMIST, AVAILABLE FOR SERV 
ed will b : ters calling on the wholesale and retail ice to any mill grinding hard or soft CANA OHARIE N Y. Circular 12 on request 
» 10 cents baking trade outside New York to handle wheat, a service in modern scientific mill- . . . ALBERT G. OTGEN & CO.., Inc 
minimur easily sold product; liberal commission; ing; in connection there is available a ’ *” id 

tell what lines you carry in first letter; training and experience in every phase 16 Exchange Place New York 

jot be in great opportunity to right men. Address of milling chemistry; full details of a 
ree “N,” care Northwestern Miller, 23-25 Bea- service that will place any modern mill 

. ver St, New York City. on an equal basis in this with any other e . . . 

o Speci: és mill will be given to any interested con- Riverside Code eee ee Special Business Card Offer 
epted fo HAVE A GOOD PROPOSITION TO OFFER cern requiring a high degree of science ity 1,000 Finest QuaLiTy Kip Carbs in Raised 
a specialty salesmen, or those in position to and skill. Address 417, care Northwest- Issued in 1923 Per Copy, $12.50 Flerible Printing—either shiny emboss or 
soe BY handle a side-line, in a cereal breakfast ern Miller, Minneapolis. Discount for quantities dull copper-plate finishes. No plates—just 
he North tood —_— = ny’ one SS Se For sale by all its branches and by send copy, only $10.50. 
ceredaaian aueh in the Northwest; might MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER Busune ti-Dantauist Press 
a ed Iso do business with reliable brokerage Minneapolis, Minn., U. 8. A. 324 Fourth Ave. So. MINNEAPOLIS | 
: nections in the principal eastern mar- 
esday. kote, Address 413, care Northwestern MODERN ROLLED OATS AND FEED 
rs. iller, Minneapolis. mill, located in Mjnneapolis; one of the 
—_—_____ ; finest plants in America, manufacturing 
— rolled oats, corn flakes, rolled rye and . 
= feeds, with room for other products and St) TTT Tea | 
a SITUATIONS WANTED einai: Samieialn eaueens venie tor CU UU 
= immediate operation, with or without = 
3 IST OF 11 YEARS’ EXPERI- brands; low price, easy terms; would take = 
ay ee ae of laboratories for mills interest with .experienced operators; for = 
f large capacities; good references. Ad- complete particulars write B. W. & Leo = 
ress 419, care Northwestern Miller, Min- Harris Co., 2425 University Ave SE, Min- — 
eapolis. neapolis. —} 
3; HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- FOR SALE—50-BBL SPROUT & WAL- = 
ent in any size mill; have milled and have ee ee eee en Se he = 
re) ; ° , 

: had charge of the most modern of 600- to = Purine Seta; new concrete’ dam, ‘mill LO 
= dress 400, care Northwestern Miller, Min- five (5) story built on solid rock founda- = = 
ualit; neapolis. tion; warehouses for storing 30,000 bus of = hm 
t ar inosine grain; four and one half (4%) acres of = = 
xperi- | SUPERINTENDENT MILLER WHO HAS ground in mill lot; two (2) pump gasoline = = 

| had charge of large and successful mills station, on new asphalt road; mill located = = 
m for | wishes position; not particular about size, in good town of 2,000 on Nickel Plate — = 
y: as I am qualified to meet any condition; R. R; good dairy country, plenty of grain; a = 
high class references. M. W. Coulson, big territory, best country in Indiana; — = 
and Fairfield, Ill. reason for selling, am not a miller; will 
lina aienen ; sell half interest to right man; wonderful 
bly A THOROUGHLY CAPABLE AND EX- opportunity for man with capital. Write 
perienced milling superintendent is open M. J. Anderson, Warren, Ind. 
| for engagement with some good up-to- 
ppi, date milling company; first class refer- MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 
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part ences if interested. Address 403, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
irre- S MANAGER OR HEAD MILLER AND 
manager of 100-bbl or larger mill; Michi- 
per- gan, Ohio or Indiana preferred; have bes Be Aiea 
} suc- 20 years of experience in both hard an 4 " " = 
are of soft wheat; best of references. Aarons MILL MACHINERY 4 The Atlas Mills, Vincennes, Ind. = 
388, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. = — 
a 4 rT ° = 
ms ON is GIDPING GLERE. PAGE. FOR SALE : HE AGENE PROCESS increases the |E 
— -— pee gh, Rg ce My cena of age, We have on hand and in good con- = b ki ‘ li d I ‘ f fl = 
8 six years with last mill; reason for being dition roller mills as follows: — a ing qua ity an a ysorption Oo our = 
out, mill closing down; write for refer- 4 double stands, Nordyke & Mar- — ° ° . = 
yu are ences and more information. Address 409, sakis Ck. taaten, dtm 0006. = to an extent heretofore impossible. T he color = 
emain care Northwestern Miller, 23-25 Beaver site cai Weteiee & the. = i Pe 1] i a All h 4 
week St, New York City. o ™ 4 . ne se improvement 1S equa y superior, tne nat- 

a MILL AND GRAIN MAN, LOCATED IN en ee See Cee See = : : = 
= & hard wheat territory, would like connec- «1 double stand, Allis make, size = ural color can be removed if desired. = 
refer- tion with a mill experienced in flour mill 9x18. = ss a 
ecord, accounting, selling and transit; 12 years 1 stand, 2 pair high, Nordyke & = Send a 20 pound sample of your untreated = 

with one mill in Kansas; references, for- d : = . Po PRO — 

mer employers. Address 406, care North- Marmon Co. make, 9x18. = flour for a demonstration. = 

estern : western Miller, Minneapolis. We offer the 9x24’s at $125 each, — — 

| YOUNG MAN, RECENTLY GRADUATED the 9x18’s at $100 each, f.o.b., De- = W = 
| from college and son of a Minnesota mill- troit. _ ALLAC E Ee TI E RNAN see 
: er, is desirous of obtaining a position in on . . _ 
} a mill or grain office; experience rather Commercial Milling Co — COMPANY, SNCORPORATED 

than salary main object; has had some 93 Randolph = = NEWARK ’ NEW JERSEY 

experience in grain business. Address 418, 2 andolph Street, — 

care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. Detroit, Michigan —_ NEW YORK CHICAGO KNOXVILLE SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH 

= DALLAS KANSAS CITY SEATTLE ST. LOUIS BUFFALO HARRISBURGH 






































southwestern mill or as traveling salesman * . 
is Saceen te Geaiwentame or wants WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 
western mill; married, 37 years old, and 
news a ” Lowe f pmeereenes —e —- CONTINUOUS ARC BLEACHERS FOR T 
on e road an rom the office; also we sgle—four, practically new, crated, ready 
6 eS a ee et ee Se otaets see. eanek, say TEETEETET EVE TET eee 
freight rates. Address 37, care Northwest- Standard Mill Supply, 601 Waldheim 
ern Miller, 545 Ohio Bidg., Toledo, Ohio. Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Attention Flour Muillers 


Hard Spring Wheat—Grown in the North—Has 
Exceptional Protein Content and Is of Very Great 
Advantage in Bringing Up the Qualities of the 
Southern Grown and Soft Wheats. 


We offer our Terminal Elevator at Grand Forks, N. D., with its 
modern facilities and 2,000,000 bus capacity, as a service to millers. 


This elevator stands at the eastern edge of the North Dakota- 
Montana wheat fields. 


Upon our markets you can buy cars of grain from different points 
with different protein content and the same may be cleaned, sorted, 
mixed and stored at our elevator; or you can buy from us a mill mix 
of such uniform guaranteed protein content as you desire to keep 
your flour at a standard grade, and when you receive your shipment 
from our elevator you will know you are obtaining just what you 
buy—an exclusive northern grown hard wheat,—for we have no 
other. All our wheat is northern grown spring wheat with the 
exceptional qualities you have learned to expect in it. 


Mills at and south of the Twin Cities can use our wheat with excep- 
tional advantage, for they have their transit rights preserved. Mills 
north of the cities should go carefully into the additional freight 
cost before ordering. Several mills north of the cities advanta- 
geously use our grain even with the additional freight they must pay. 
Mills south of the cities cannot afford to pass us by. 


You can arrange through the independent buyers on our market to 
purchase these high grade grains directly from the farmers and the 
local elevator companies, as all grain can be stopped here for in- 
spection without railroad charge; and if you are north of the cities 
you can advantage yourselves by purchasing in this way and doing 
your own mixing. If you are located at or south of the Twin Cities 
you should buy our Mill Mix with its high protein content, and you 
will find you cannot afford to buy in any other manner or elsewhere. 
Correspondence solicited and general information freely given. 


North Dakota Mill & Elevator Association 
GRAIN DEPT. 
Grand Forks, North Dakota 


“White Jacket” “Perfection” 


Pure Spring Wheat Flour 


Numerous “quality” bakers appreciate its big 

bread-yielding power, the big loaf-volume that 

goes with it and last, but not least, the incom- 

parable loaf-quality it produces. For real bak- 

ing results, use our strong Nort Dakota Pure 
Spring Wuear Fours. 





THE GRAFTON ROLLER MILL CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


Capacity 2,000 Barrels Daily GRAFTON, NORTH DAKOTA 











Farco MiLu Company 
Millers of Hard Spring Wheat 
Flour made from the famous 
Red River Valley Wheat. 


FARGO, N. D. 

















CavALIER MILLING Co. 


Write us. CAVALIER MILLING CO. 


Can offer typical strong, high 
quality North Dakota flour. A Valuable Handbook for Use 
of Canadian and United States 


Cavalier, N. D. Millers and Exporters in quick 





United Kingdom Quotations. 





Price per copy, $10.00 


Sterling Calculator 


and Accurate Conversion of 


America’s Two Oldest Milling Journals 


Tue American MILter and THE NorTuwesTerNn MILLER, 
both established in 1873, are the two oldest flour milling periodicals 
in America which have enjoyed a continuous existence to the 
present time. 


The American Miller, monthly, is the nation’s recognized author- 
ity on the science, art and practice of grain grinding. 


The Northwestern Miller, weekly, gives all the market and trade 
news, from the wheatfield to the flour and bread consumer. 


Together these two publications cover the entire field of flour mill- 
ing, both as a practical science and as a great industry. 


The regular subscription rate for each is $2 a year, but because 
they so admirably supplement one another, their publishers have 
agreed to offer them jointly at the special price of 


$3 a Year 


Send your combined subscription order for 12 issues of The Ameri- 
can Miller and 52 issues of The Northwestern Miller to 


“SNOW WHITE” The American Miller, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 





Flour—Pure North Dakota Product 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO 
Minot, N. D. 
Wma. DuNNELL, Mer. 








For sale by the Canadian National Millers’ 
Association, Coristine Building, Montreal, 
Quebec, or by The Northwestern Miller, 
118 So. 6th Street, Minneapolis, Minn., 
and its branch offices. 








OR TO 


The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

















